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CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUSION OF THE REIGN OF HENRT IV. AFFAIRS 
OF VENICE, HOLLAND, AND SPAIN. 

While France was reaping the fruits of an y„5^ 
excellent administration, and saw her strength «mpmtim 
revive with her happiness, new conspiracies hS^v. 
were incessantly forming against the king. 
His mistress, d*£ntra&nies, who exposed him 
to the queen's peevish numour, was ungrateful 
eiMHi^h to hetray him. She endeavoured to 
pat m force the promise of marriage which 
she had received, notwithstand ing the zeal of 
the miiuster, and the court of Spain &nned 
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the fire of the cabals. Old d'Entragues, hw 
daughter, and the count d'Auvergne, entOTcd 
into a correspondence* with that court. \Lbe 
plot was discovered, and the criminals were ar- 
rested and condemned, but pardoned by Hen- 
ry He was afterwards obliged to take arms 
against the duke de Bouillon, who stirred up 
the Calvinists, and deprived him of Sedan, but 
immediately restored it. We shall see this 
king, notwithstanding his extraordinary bene- 
ficence and attention to every thing that could 
gain the hearts of his subjects, continually sur- 
rounded with traitors and assassins, till at last 
he fell under the stroke of fanaticism. 
He Meantime, Henry recalled the Jesuits, out 

theTSiita. of complaisance to the pope, against the ad- 
vice of Sulli, and in opposition to the strong 
remonstrances made to him by Achilles de 
Harlai, first president pf the parliament. Fa- 
ther Cotton, one of the most able politicians 
in their order, epjoyed a considerable share of 
his confidence, and, by opening to them access 
to the court, soon furnisned them with mewf 
for acquiring excessive credit. 
In wut It is not to be doubted, that several advan- 
ihk order tagcs might be reaped from the activity and 
be^S^^ taknts of that body, which was devoted to 
study and indefatigable labours. But, if it en- 
tertained prejudices contrary to the interest of 
the nation ; if it was the instrument of the 
court of Rome ; became the arbiter of opi» 
nions aad consciences ; had an influence in all 
affairs, great and small ; and formed a power- 
ful party in the state which it was dangerous 
to resist ; was it not to be apprehended, that 
this ^tablishment would open a >vay to trou* 
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bles and abuses ? This was dreaded by SuUi 
and the parliament ; but Cotton had the art of 
pleasing and persuading the monarch. Cei*- 
tainly^ the circumstances were not such as 
could produce prejudices favourable to the 
order. 

EveiT day gave birth to some poisonous fruit, n^oiogkii, 
either m>m religious dissensions, the preten^ gid***^ 
sions of the clergy, or : the ancient papal des- 90^^ 
potism. The Jesuits and Dominicans carried dii^(««. 
on a kind of war on the subject of their sys- 
t^ns upon Grace, which was almost as violent 
as that between the Catholics and Protestants. 
The Calvinists in France established in their 
synods, as an article of faith, that the pope is 
properb/ Antichrist^ the beast clothed in scarlet^ 
tMch the Lord shall discomfit^ as he hath pro-^ 
mised. . The archbishops of Aix and Bour-^ 
deaux excommunicated the parliaments who 
should dare to try clerks on criminal accu^^ 
tions. The Catholics in England, as we shall 
relate elsewhere, formed the horrid Gtmpawder 
Plot^ to destroy, at a single blow, the king, the 
royal family, and the whole parliament. Next 
year, 1606, broke out the ramous quarrel- be-' 
tween the court of Rome and the Venetians, 
the consequences of which would perhaps have 
been &tal, had it not been for the mediation of 
the king of France. 

Of all the Catholic states, that of Venice was v«toi«* 
least a slave to prejudices repugnant to the ""Jjgj^ 
civil laws, and derogatory from the power of p^ v- 
sovereigns. This republic followed, with de- 
liberate but firm steps, a system of liberty 
wbnch the popes looked upon as a system of 
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lebdlioiL An Angiistiiie monk; gofltj of tibe 
most raomioiis crimes, had beoi pot to deatiu 
Two ecclenastics were in prison for the like 
offences, and their trial wouM infidliblj be fol- 
lowed bjr thdr execution. Besides, tbe senate 
had forbidden the building any more churdies 
and convents without permission, as thej were 
already too numerous ; and pn^bited, in fti^ 
ture, the alienation of lands to the clei]gy and 
monks, who were become a burden to the state 
by their riches and their exemption from im- 
posts. All these were thiii^ tnat necessarily 
drew down the thunders of Rome. 
1606b Clement VIIL, who died in 1605, had pni- 
„^i„ dentlv dissembled* Paul V., Boi^faese^ more 
p^^H^^ hau^ty and enterprising, excommumcated the 
doge and the senate, and pat the whole repob^ 
lie under an interdict. The Theatins, the Chu 
puchins, and the Jesuits, were the only penona 
who submitted to the bull ; and tbe kst wens 
sentenced to perpetual banishment, as being* of 
a more intriguing ^irit than the others. Jraul 
then attempting to support his anathemas by 
force of arms, and the Veaetians prepari^ to 
defend their rights and liberties, Henry ottered 
himself as me£ator, and in that quality put an 
end to the quarrel, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the Spanish court, whose crediit had 
long been prevalent at Rome. The senate put 
the two cnminal priests into the hands of the 
pope, and suspended the execution of its laws 
without revokmg thraoL ; but refused to reslxnre 
the Jesuits. We may judge by tliis aecommo^ 
dation, that if the Venetians then entCTta i ned 
tbe same principles as they do at present, they 
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did not find it so easy to put them in pnctiee* 
from how many trammels has the progress of 
reason £need governments ! 

The war with Holland still continued. Hen« AOm 
ly protected those brave republicans, who for nX^, 
8o many years resisted the Spanish power, and 
had the ^lory of procuring^ an acknowledgment 
of their mdepenaence, which^ notwithstanding 
their invincible courage, they had not yet been 
able to obtain. Let us collect the facts, the 
knowledge of which here becomes necessary. 

In 1598» Philip IL ceded the Low Comu mm 
tries, Franche Comt^, and the territory of Cha* ^^ 
rolois, to the In£mta Elizabeth, who was mar^ ™^. 
ried to Albert, archduke of Austria, formerly ^%^ 
cardinal and archbishop of Toledo, cm con* 
dition that, in default of heirs, or in case the 
heirs should renounce the Catholic religion, 
these provinces should revert to Spain. Though 
the Dutch had been less fond of liberty, yet 
the dread of ag^n &lUng under the Spanish 
yoke was suflici^it to make them redouble 
their efforts. Their leader, Maurice of Nas^ 
aan, prince of Orange, maintained the glory of 
his fiunily. Sieges, battles and conquests, were 
multiplied as before. 

No siege can be found in modem histCKry WmoM 
oompamble to that of Ostend. for its length, ^r oS&l 
or the blood that was split. Tnis place, whicli 
hekl out three years ana three months, cost the 
Spaniards eighty diousand men, and the HoL 
landers sixty thousand. Ambrose Spinola, a g?^ 
Genoese, who gloriously concluded tnis siege 
in 1604» is a great example of the strength of 
geniiw. Whue his brother Frederic was diair 
tmgoiafatDg himself in the armies^ Ambrose was 
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enp^ffd in tnde, but all at once came to join 
him ; when the fonner beii^ killed, he sup- 
plied his place, showing himself an able cap* 
tain, though he had no masters except books. 
He was created commander in chief in Flan^ 
das Ir^ Fhilip HL Sudi b the force of ^- 
nins, it can, without assistance, rapidly make its 
way to glorj, to which mere assiduity leads only 
by slow degrees. 
Wmim§d ^ ^^ hesLt of this obstinate war, the Dutch, 
r^^g*" by dint of admirable economy, frugality, ac- 
^Dirtdb* tivity, courage, and industry, had put them- 
selves into a condition not only to improve 
their country, but to execute the greatest en- 
terprises abroad. Their fleets had already ta^ 
ken the Moluccas in the East Indies from the 
Portuguese, or rather from Spain, of which 
Portu^l was still a province. ' Holland, ' says 
Voltaire very justly, * deserves the more atten- 
tion, as it is a state of a kind entirely new, 
which has become powerful almost without 
possessing any land, rich without having of its 
own growth a sufficiency to maintain the twen-^ 
tieth part of its inhabitants, and considerable 
in £urope by its industry in the extremity of 
Asia. ' Let us add, a state which was nothing 
before it was free* * 
• leoa At length, by the good offices of the king 
^J^^jjJ^ of France, and the address of his ambassador^ 
Wj«Air the president Jeanin, the Dutch liberty was 
mS^ established on a firm footing, by a truce of 
twelve years, concluded at the Hague ; by 
which Fhilip lU. acknowledged the United 
Provinces as free and independent states, and 
obliged himself to allow them a free trade in 
the Indies and America* Of the seventeen 
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provinces comprehended in the Netherlands, 
the house of Austria has lost seven ; the poorest 
indeed) but which, by their union, form the 
greatest and richest republic in the world. 

Can it be believed that Spain, after so ma- The 
ny losses, which, notwithstandinjg the empire ^J^JS? 
of the New World had drained it of men and fr°"» spwn. 
Kioney, should yet give itself a deep and incu*^ 
rable wound, from the same persecuting spirit^ 
by which it had lost a great part of its subjects? 
By an insensate edict, all theMoriscoes were or- 
dered to leave the monarchy in thirty days. 
Such were the fruits produced by the zeal of 
the inauisitors. It was imputed as a crime to 
the duke of Ossuiia, that he had the courage 
singly to oppose .this measure. They had like- 
wise made it one in the king, that he shed some . 
tears at an auto-da-Je. It is said that the grand 
inquisitor condemned him, as an expiation for 
die scandal he had given, to cause himself to 
be let blood, which the executioner threw into 
die fire» Such an atrocious deed appears incredi«> 
ble, even amidst the horrors which were at that 
time too certainly committed by the inquisition. 

Whatever be in this, historians estimate the 
loss sustained by Spain, in consequence of this 
edict, at a million of people ; andthe^r were of 
that class, who, by their labour and industry, 
made themselves most useful. Almost all of 
them fled into Asia and Africa* 

In the reign of Louis XIII. they ma4e an Mrf,tha« 
offer of clearing the waste lands in Gascoixy > ^Li 
but it was rejected; notwithstanding which, i!Sl»d«c 
some of them settled in France, where their '^ 
jrity has been hardly treated. These un- 
^py people, whom the Christians persecuted 
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as Mahometans, passed amo^ *^i.**"^*"!!El 
tans for ChristiansTand thus feU victims toUj^ 
hatred which subsisted between the two leU- 
eions ; an evident proof, that, had the umvul- 
Mtors been humane and reasonable. 8«cn ^J 
them as were still attached to ^^'^ aii«eiat 
practices might have been made true Clu-istian* 
by instruction and gentleness. According to 
Perefixe, above sixty thousand Huguenots wcro 
converted by the gentle usage tbeJ^^J^ 
from Henry IV. ; but they would have been 
burnt, or at least banished, by tha inquiM- 

tion. . .i_^ 

ftriert This monarch's great desijnis were upon Uie 

^ point of being disclosed. The proj«;t ot a 
«;Sli? btrUtian repub&c, which is to be found in Sui- 

H«^iv. U's Memoirs, has been commonly »«»*^«**f7 
mong the political reveries. It was proposett 
to divide Europe into fifteen settled power*, 
none of which should be suffered to make any 
new acquisition, and should altogether f<wrm 
an association for maintaining a mutual l»- 
lance, and preserving peace. Henry conceived, 
and certainly carefully meditated on this sub- 
lime idea ; but what appearance is there that 
he thought it capable of being realized ? His 
actual design was, to set bounds to the ambi- 
tion and power of the house of Austria, botk 
in Germany and Italy. 
Form* He had already taken all his measures, when 

^^1^!^ the ^nperor Rodol^us IL furnished him with 
»^ a reason for commencing the war. by sequca* 

• AiMri*. trating the duchies of Juliers, Clevcs. and 
Bei^e, after the death of the last duke. 
Henry entered into a league with the elector <^ 
Brandenburg and the count FaUuine of New-. 
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Irntg, who both pretended to the sueoessioDu 
The Protestants of Germany, always restleM 
and suspicious, likewise formed a league for the 
uaintenance of their liberties ; of which he 
was the piinie mover, and which he did not 
neefect to join. The pope, the Veaetians, the 
duke of Savoy, the Swiss and other states, 
likewise entered into those views. Never was 
any enterprise better concerted. 

He was to march into Germany at the head hw 
of forty thousand excellent troops. The ar- "J^J^ 
my, provisions, and every other necessary were 
in readiness. Money could not fail him, SuUi 
having laid up forty millions in the treasury, 
which were destinedf for this war. How could 
an emperor, immersed in the study of astrono- 
my and the search of the philosopher's stone, 
and a king of Spain, ruled by his favourites 
and the inquisitors, both of them without 
strength and foresight, have borne up against 
the storm that threatened them ? 

Henry, though impatient to join the army, leia 
and his mind harassed!^ with sinister forebodings. ,n,„^^n'!!tn 
was stopped against his will, upon account of jj%^ 
the queen's coronation ; a ceremony which she 
insisted upon with too much eagerness. Pas- 
sing^ alone a street, his coach was entangled ; 
and, his motmen quitting it, Ravillac, a des- 
perate fanatic, who had long formed a design 
to murder him, taking advantage of the op- . 
portunity, stabbed him, in the midst of seven 
courtiers, who were in the coach. Thus died, 
at the a^e of fifty-seven, a prince worthy of 
immortahty ; against whom above fifty conspi- 
xacies had been formed, whose memory is to 
this day adored by every good Frenchman, 
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and whose reign onght to serve as a model 
to princes who love their subjects. Let us 
bury in oblivion a few spots which stain his 
private Ufe, weaknesses which unhappily are 
too common to heroic minds, and examine his 
principles of government, which form the best 
lesson for sovereigns, for statesmen, and for all 
who desire to be acquainted with the sources 
of public prosperity* 
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CHAPTER V. 

PICTUKE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF HENRY IV. AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION QF SUJLLI. 

I sHAix trace only a general sketch, for my 
plan is inconsistent with long details. These 
are to be found in the Memoirs of Sulli ; a 
work which ought to be studied with care by 
all^vho would acquire a knowledge of the true 
principles of politics. 

Let us represent to ourselves the dreadful i5e». 
state of the monarchy in the beginning of this ^^JJ^ 
reign. Civil wars, 90 much the more furiwis, of Fnno^ 
as superstition and fanaticism fanned the fire 
of rebellion, and received from it ftn activi^ 
which made them still more terrible ; the feel- 
ings of justice, humanity, patriotism, and dur 
ty, stifled by the raTO of cabals, and the vices 
aoud interests of the factipu0 ; the regal author 
rity so far debased, as to make no impression 
upon hearts naturaUy friends to royalty ; (he 
vitab of the state almost entirely corrupt^ ; 
disorder and robbery universally prevalent ; the 
laws without vigour ; the clergy refractory; the 
nobles breaking through all rule and restraint ; 
and the force of $rms annihilating the rights 
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and happiness of society. To remedy so many 
mischieis, a king was necessary, who, to admi- 
rable qualifications, joined a passion for public 
good, a steady application to Dusiness, sagacity 
which nothing could escape, a courage whicn 
nothing could shake ; and such was Henry IV., 
who so well deserved the surname of Great. 
j^^jiof^ As a general, he possessed in a superior de- 
by gree the art of gaimn^ the military men. Ac- 
*'^*'***' customed to the profession of arms from his 
most early youth, and educated in camps, he 
not only set an example of labour, sobriety, 
and courage, but charmed the soldiers by his 
behaviour and discourse, which breathed all the 
vivacity of his genius, and the beneficence of 
bis heart. From his mouth, the least exf»:e8- 
sion of praise acauired inestimable value. 

Hie spirit -^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ independence and the thirst 
.of of ambition formed an almost insuperable ob- 
LdJ^L stacle to the restoration of order. Tne majority 
''"'**«^ of the great men attempted to make themselves 
absolute in the provinces. Nothing was thought 
of 4)ut dismemoering the government, appro- 
priating principalities, or even erecting com- 
monwealtns. The republican spirit, roused by 
Calvinism and the progress of Holland, fer- 
mented briskly in the kingdom. It is not sur- 
prising, thereiOTe, that Henry, when he enter- 
ed into treaty with the principal lords of the 
JLeague. granted them terms so advantageous, 
wbat Peace was absolutely necessary to him, and 
itontto two-and-thirty millions were sacrificed for that 
tiie£d^ purpose. Villars Brancas, who had defended 
Rouen with the most heroic courage, exacted, 
for his single share, a pension of sixty thousand 
Uvres, with governments and other £ftvouiB. 
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To keep the fections nobles within bounds, to 
^psGfeat or repress their frequent conspiracies, 
to form a regular plan of administration, and 
pursue it with success, in the midst of so many 
cahab and dangers, is a work which cannot 
claim too much admiration. 

Henry stood in need of a minister worthy sm 
to ehfixe with him the cares of government. ""**^^* 
Widiottt assistance, he would have sunk undereo«>™'>»>*- 
the burden ; and, if he had not made the most 
judicious choice, he would have been bewilder- 
ed ia that labyrinth : perhaps, he might even 
have done harm, while he was endeavouring to 
do good* Rosni, or the celebrated duke of 
SuUi^ was formed by nature for that glorious, 
but slippery, station. He possessed the friend- 
fhlp ox nis master, and deserved it by his vir- 
tues, as well as his services. A hero in the 
fieUf be displayed still greater abilities in the 
cabinet, far from despising that kind of 
knowledge which is acquired by reading, a 
iault almost universal among the nobility of his 
time, he applied himself early to instructive 
studies. He read not for the sake of amuse- 
iQCBt, but information; making extracts, ar- 
langing his ideas, reflecting, and observing. 
Nor had the contemplation of what was passing 
in tbe world contributed less than books to ex- 
toid the sphere of his genius. In a word, ne« 
vw did a minister, possessed of more extensive 
eafaeily or greater zeal for the public good, 
taiLe up<m him the political administration. 
Aoeordmgly, he was mortally hated by those 
who had turned to their own advanta^ the for- 
mer disorders, the reformation of which he had 
the courage to attempt. 
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Ruin Xhe finance^, ia particular, were in a state 
tbefiLu»«.ao deplorably i-uinous, that the king, far firoia 
being able to supply the public exigencies, was 
even in want' ot necessaries for his person. 
During the war with Spain, in 1596, he held 
at Kouen an assembly of the notables^ in order 
to take their advice and procure aids, where 
he spoke like the father oi his.people. / have 
not called yofu^ said he, among other things, as 
my predecessors did, to obUge you blindly to ap^ 
prove my mil; I have caused you to be assembled, 
in order to receit'eyour advice^ to listen to ityto 
JbUaw ity in a wordj to make you my guardians. 
This is seldom done by kingSj grey-beards^ and 
victor Sf like me ; but the love which I bear to my 
subjects^ and the extreme desire that I have topre* 
serve my kingdom, make me thinkevery thing easy 
and honourable. . j 
svitem I'his assembly ill answered his confidence. 
^^,^1^ It proposed to establish a council of reason, 
whose members should be of its own nomina- 
tion, to manage one-half of the revenue, for 
the purpose of paying pensions and discharging 
debts, without being subject to have the ac- 
counts inspected. Such a system was irrecon- 
cilable with the royal authority. Yet SuUi 
paused it to be accepted, foreseeing that it 
would soon fall of itself, and that the necessity 
of efiectual remedies would be more clearly 
perceived. In fact, these ignorant administra- 
tors had scarce exercised their office three 
months, when, finding it impossible to succeed, 
they petitioned for a suppression of the new 
council. Experience of ill is often necessary to 
lead men to good. 
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After tbi8« the whole inana&eiiient df the re- suniinper: 
venue was put into the hands of SuUi. The *■*"■**"*• 
last superintendant, Francis d'O, a man equaU 
\j rapacious and prodigal^ had filled up the 
measure of the abuses produced by the dissipa- 
tion and vices of Henry III. The state Wai^ 
indebted three hundred and thirty millions of 
livies, which at present would make eight hun-» 
dred and two * of the current money oTritmce* 
One hundred and fifty millions were levied on 
the people, and of that only about thirty came 
into the treasury. Thus the king, loaded with 
debts, received only a fifth part of what was 
exacted from the nation, which was over- 
whelmed with misery. The great increase of 
taxation, instead of enriching the state, had long 
been appropriated to raising the fortunes of a 
few men, who preyed upon the nation. We 
have seen that the perpetual taille was esta- 
blished under Charles VII., in whose reign it 
did not exceed eighteen hundred thousand 
livres. So early as tne reign of Francis I., it 
amounted to fifteen millions seven hundred 
tbousand livres. f The kingdom had, after 
that time, experienced every kind of misfor^ 
tune, calculated to ruin the prince and increase 
the oppression of the people. 

Sum resolved to elcamine everjr thing in per- h« 
son, before he attempted the brining of this "ST* 
chaos into order. His zeal was neither cooled *«*J2» ^ 
by the immense labour it required, nor the in>- 
— I _ I - • - . - ^. - - 

• About 8S»<Hl»6e6l.£DgUfth. 

f Tlie foreign won, kindled by a fatal ambition, bad n c c e i ia rily pro* 
duced tbti augmentation of the imposts, and made the princes ruin their 
wiyirfi and dominions. Aoooiding to Riilip de Comines, Charles 
VIII. could not continue bis march m Italy without borrMfing from the 
Genoese at two-and-fbrty per cent. 

VOL. V. B 
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finite number of obstacles he had to encounter. 
He saw that the financiers, bv their secret prac- 
tices, robbed the king witn impunity, while 
they affected to serve him ; that the ladies and 
grandees of the court, sharing the fruits of 
tneir extortions, interested themselves keenlj^ in 
their defence ; that odious taxes had been im- 
posed, only to fill the coffers of those insatiable 
men ; that the people were more oppressed, as 
their money was lost amone a muitinlicity of 
bands, which prevented it from reaching the 
treasury. He perceived that the actual reve- 
nues were likewise dissipated in vain expenses, 
and that, if they were not sufficient to supply 
the exigencies, it was principally for want m 
knowing how to employ them with economy 
and prudence. He saw the evils, aiid found 
the remedies. 

To make the receipt less complicated ; to re- 
cover the real rights, and cancel such as were 
abusive and usurped; to subject the finances 
to an exact and clear order, balance the receipt 
and the expense, sacrifice the frivolous to the 
useful, and direct all the operations to the same 
<end, the public good ; in tnese consisted the se- 
cret of the minister, which is clearly explained 
in his Memoirs. The effects were, that, in the 
space of fifteen years, the debts were dis- 
chai^TOd ; the revenues increased four millions, 
and forty millions in reserve ; at the same time 
that the taxes were considerably diminished. 
£J»J»^ The clamours and artifices of those, who be- 
fore fattened on the substance of the people, 
may be guessed. By dint of calumnies, they 
sometimes well ni^h effected the ruin of the 
minister; but luckily these clouds were soon 
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dispelled from the king's mind. It seems, then, 
that a minister who rose every morning at four 
for the service of Henry IV., and who had 
been honoured with his friendship from his 
youth, could not do good to the public without 
danger ! Such is the lot of all great states- 
men. 

. from several passages in Sulli's Memoirs, it iTiekiiy 
appears that his views of administration and J^^^ 
economy were frequently thwarted by the king ^"^^ 
himself, some of whose inclinations tnat minis* 
ter was far from approving. He said, that 
every year's ordinary expense, in buildings, 
play, mistresses, and dogs, amounted to twelve 
hundred thousand crowns ; a sum sufficient to 
maintain a body of fifteen thousand foot.^ 
* I could not refrain from speaking of it to 
himself, at the hazard of incurring his dis* 
pleasure. ' In other places, he complains that 
the king's complaisance for those whom he 
indulged in any degree of familiarity with him, 
particulars the women, prevented the punish, 
ment of tne principal extortioners, f * They 
found a sure refuge in that very metal for 
which they were pursued .... so that the ' 
storm fell solely upon those who could only 
reproach themselves with not having stolen 
enough to secure their thefts. ' 

Let us at the same time acknowledge, that .-«. 
there are to be found, in the systems of the mini- 'SSd* 
ster, some principles carried to too great lengjths, ^ .^ 
some errors in tnat age unavoidable, particu- p<nnts. 
hrly on the subject of the coin. Being a rigid 
advocate for the simplicity of the old manners. 
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wbidi were enemies to every appearance of 
fanory, peifaaps he was not sidicientlj aen^ble 
that novelties must necesBaiily be introduced 
into a kingdom such as France, by the changes 
in the state of Europe, and the progress of 
maritime commerce. 

But both he and Henry were sensible, that a 
fertile soil, well cultivated, is the principal 
source of happiness to tl|e people; because 
from thence tney not^nly draw all their means 
of subsistence, but are enabled to procure the 
conveniences of life. What are fictitious 
riches, in comparison with the blessings of na« 
ture ? Where the productions of the earth are 
found in plenty, thither gold necessarily flows, 
unless its ^ssaee be stopped. If agriculture 
flourishes, it wiU soon produce the advantages 
of trade. They therefore made it their prin- 
cipal care to encourage agriculture ; and the 
king invited the noblesse to reside on their 
estates, that they might there lay out with ad- 
vantage the money which is almost fruitlessly 
spent elsewhere* He relieved the peasants, 
whom he was desirous of making happy ; the 
infallible method of giving^ life to the labours 
of husbandry. In a word, without our theo* 
ries and scientific methods, useful as they may 
be supposed, the lands, according to some able 
writers, then yielded five times as much as they 
do in our days. 
ttfti This extraordinary decrease seems principal- 
^H^* ly owing to the silk manufacture, which SuUi 
condemned with much severity, but Henry, not- 
withstanding, beran to introduce, and which, 
under Louis XiV., was carried beyond all 
bounds. To that is owing the neglect of wool- 
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lens, and consequently that of the breed of 
sheep ; l^s dung, fewer labourers, fewer raw 
materials of our own production ; these «re so 
many losses, which the manu&ctures of arti,. 
ficers cannot compensate. 

K we would Imow how far Sulli's views ex-r CmtB 
tended for the good of the state, wemayforman theniinof 
idea of them room a passage of his Menjotrs, * J^^^ 
containing only an enumeration, which he laid ^ 
before the kin?, of the causes that ruin or 
weaken monarchies. ^ These causes, ' says he, 
* are, enormous subsidies; monopolies, prin-t 
cipally of com ; neglect of commerce, traffic, 
husbandry, arts, and trades ; a great number 
of offices, their expense, and too great autfaon 
rity of those who exercise them ; fees, delays, 
and iniquitous procedpres in the courts of jus-i 
tice ; tdleness ; luxury, with all its concomi-» 
tants ; debauchery and corruption of morals ; 
the confusion of ranks ; alteration of the coin ; 
unjust and imprudent wars ; despotism of the 
sovereigns ; tneir blind attachment to parti- 
cular persons ; prejudices in favour of certain 
orders or professions ; avidity of ministers or 
fiivourites; disrespect to people of quality) 
contempt and neglect of men of letters ; tne 
toleration of bad customs, and the violation of 
rood laws ; an obstinate adherence to indif- 
^rent or abusive practices : and a multiplicity 
of embarrassing edicts, or superfluous regular 
tions. ' 

He adds, ' If I wanted to establish any (^vex^m 
moxioa, it should be this. That good nforaJSg^J^^^ 
and good laws reciprocally form each other. Un- g^^ 
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happily for us, we do not become sensible <^ 
this invaluable connexion, till we have carried 
corruption and all abuses to the highest pitch ; 
so that among mankind the greatest good ori- 
ginates only from the greatest evil. * This is 
one of those luminouis truths which ought to 
be perpetually in our minds. If the govern- 
ment neglects the morals of the people, these 
will neglect the laws, and evils will daily in- 
crease. The Spartan virtues, which SuUi every 
where inculcates, are, it must be owned, in a 
great measure incompatible with the spirit of 
an extensive and opulent monarchy; but at 
least it is to be wished that the most essential 
of them were adopted. Low or selfish pas- 
sions would not then stille the love of our 
country ; and why are probity and virtue in 
certain nations the sport of insolent wealth, 
but because they are neglected or disdained by 
men in power ? 
p^irerof Ai ^Vhcu the pcoplc are made happy, the prince 
jJJJJSita hecomes powerful. He is sure of finding, in 
frwj^ the love of his subjects, resources which can- 
^"te" not be furnished by the exercise of despotism ; 



and of this Henry was convinced. The duke 
of Savoy asking him what the revenue of 
France amounted to, he replied. To what I 
please^ Jbr^ having the hearts of my people^ iheg 
mil grant me whatever I ask. A good father, 
beloved by his children, is certain of their as- 
sistance. 
FhjMi His paternal cares extended to every thing. 
TCtaLii« ^^ proposed to make a reformation in the 
^bSSI? ^^^'^rts of justice ; to retrench the fees, shorten 
the delays, and eradicate chicanery. SuUi was 
intrusted with this care, whose idea of refer- 
ring suits between relations to the judgment of 
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arbitrators* would spare families an infinite 
number of misfortunes. But while laws are 
too subtile, too confined, too numerous, some- 
times contradictory, at others founded on false 
principles, there will always be an inexhausti* 
Die source of abuses. Louis XIV . himself left 
some, which are of the greatest inconvenience 
to suitors, and which expose just right to fraud 
and rapine. 

Several offices were suppressed, which, by a s«]ipraMiai 
faulty policy, had been created for sale, and "^ 
which <Mily augmented the obstructions in the 
finances, and vexations in civil society. But 
dus scourge has perpetually increased since 
that time ; so prone is policy to shut its eyes 
against future inconveniences for the sake of a 
momentary advantage. 

It was not owing to Henry IV. that the Attempt to 
clergy did not set an example of the virtue, ^^^ 
disinterestedness, moderation, and patriotism, ||^^„^ 
necessary for the tran<|uillity of the kingdom ; 
that the two rival religions did not sacrifice 
their mutual antipathy to the love of order 
and peace; that the Catholics, who enjoyed 
the king's favour, did not treat the Calvinists 
as their brethren ; and that these did not sit 
down contented with their liberty of conscience, 
instead of indulging themselves in animosities 
and dangerous projects. Unluckily, the gene- 
ralitj of both were governed bj party spirit. 
Men were yet far from possessmg the know- 
leite;e whicn shows the absurdity of that spirit, 
and entertaining sentiments of moderation. 
We must therefore expect new troubles and 

L.nTL 
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new re^i^ous wars, as soon as a less ecjuitable 
govemment rekindled those fires, which were 
concealed under the ashes. 
FriYflege The last king had suppressed that species of 
^^ n9bility, which was accmired by the single pos- 
TCitrained. session of fiefs ; and Henry IV. likewise can-^ 
cell^ that which was conferred solely by the 
profession of aims. The privileges attached to 
the quality of noble, such as they existed in 
France, were injurioua to the people, and there- 
fore ought certainly to be granted with a spar- 
ing hand. Making them the reward of long 
ipiiitary services, a3 was done by Louis XV., 
is the way to rouse emulation, without mul- 
tiplying aouses. 
U ieft j , Neither the. sts^te of the kingdom, nor the 
"^ system of economy, perrnitted the erection of 
t^ rdgn, those magnificent works, where the noblest 
produotious of letters, sciences,- and the fine 
arts, seem to proclaim the glory of the prince, 
and the happiness of the state. Yet, according 
to Voltaire, Henry was the real founder of the 
royal library. He built the gallery of the lou- 
vre and the Pont-Neuf, To him the French 
ve indebted for the canal of Briaire, which 
joins the Seine and the Loire. He projected 
other canals, and the junction of the two seas ; 
works whi<^h are the more advantageous, as 
the internal trade alone would be almost suffi- 
cient to make the nation flourish. Let us agree 
with SuUi, who gives a just estimate of the 
sreat qualities of that pnnce, none of whose 
faults he dissembles : Ttme teas all he wanted to 
exeaite his glorious enterprises. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

blSORDERSy TKOTJBLES, AND CIVIL WARS, IN THE 
BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIII. 

Th£ assassination of Henry IV., which is sus-. i«i<»- 
pected, on probable grounds, though they do ^^^[ti?' 
not amount to a proof, to have been effecti&d ^ 
by a opnspir^cy, overthrew the whole structure Hemy iv. 
which his wise conduct had raised, dispelled all 
the hopes of the good subjects, and jj^lunged 
th^ kingdom into every sf)ecies of misiortune. 
Under uie mask of mourning, and in the midst 
of the public sorrow, the joy of several persons 
di^Govered itself even in the Louyre. These 
intriguers, these rapacious and ambitious men, 
ajre^y built projects for raising their fortune 
cm the ruins of their country. Louis XIII. 
was but nine years old, and a remncy was on 
the point of opening a way to the most de* 
atructive cabals. 

The Duke d'Epemon, who had been inces* The 
santly disturbing the government during the ^.^''^ 
last reign, immediately gave wing to his arco- 
gmc^. In full p^liament, he in a manner or- 
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Ami dered the nomination of Mary Medici to the 
•■^■« regency, laying his hand on the hilt of his 
x^my sword, and saying, in a threatening tone, // is 
d» ^Im. yet in the scabbard, but shall be drawn, if the queen 
be not this instant granted a title which is her due 
by the order of nature, and the rules qf justice / 
and that court, heing no longer free to act, 
passed an arret conformable to his pleasure. 
According to ancient custom, the decision of 
this affair belonged to the states-general. But 
the juncture was critical ; time pressed ; it was 
necessary to prevent the disorders of anarchy, 
and the parliament doubtless saw with pleasure 
so important an addition made to their autho- 
rity. 
CoBeini Nothing can equal the vices and follies of the 
fci^ifc new government. TheFlorentineConcini,Mar- 
iDpowcrfiiLquig d'Ancre, afterwards marechal of France, 
' and still more his wife Eleanora Galigai, had 
an absolute ascendant over the mind of the 
queen, whose weakness and incapacity gave 
full play to their passions. These two foreign- 
ers, equally rapacious and subtle, raised them- 
selves, from a condition below mediocrity, to 
the summit of fortune. The council of state 
met only for form sake ; its members debated, 
Sfcnc but they decided nothing. Every thing was 
•""■^^ regulated by a secret council, which assembled at 
undue hours, determined all measures, changed 
the political system, and acted upon maxims 
directly opposite to those of Henry IV. Con- 
cini and his wife, the pope's nuncio, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, and Father Cotton, were in 
the number of its members. Was SuUi wron^ 
when he said. We are going toJbU under the da- 
nunian (^ Spam and the Jesuits f all good French^ 
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men ought to look to tAemsehes, for tJiey mil not 
hng be left undisturbed ? 

In &ct, almost all the deliberations tended av 
to an union between France and Spain, by the ^Jg^ 
marrii^ of Anne of Austria with the king, and i»t reiga 
his sister Elizabeth with the son of Philip III., •"'«*™^ 
the dissolation of the alliances formed under 
the last rei^, the ruin of the Calvinists, and 
the dissipation of the treasure, either to enrich 
iavourites, or to purchase adherents. Charles 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, who relied upon the 
faith of treaties, was shamefully abandoned to 
the vengeance of the Spaniards; but Lesdi- 
guieres marched twice to his assistance, not- 
withstanding the king's prohibition, which is 
another proof of the weaiaiess of the govern- 
ment. 

Sulli could be looked upon only with an evil Sum 
eye in this court, whence every sentiment of '**'"' ^"^ 
honour was banished. His manly frankness, 
his noble pride, made him incapable of yield- 
ing to pernicious counsels. He aemanded leave 
to retire, which was granted with pleasure, and 
employed the rest of his life, which lasted till 
1641, in doing an additional service to poste- 
rity, by writing his Memoirs ; wherein he lias 
transmitted to us his sentiments, and the maxims 
of his policy. 

Once, when he returned to Paris, because 
the kmg stood in need of his advice, the 
coortiers ridiculing his dress and carriage, he 
said to Louis XHI., tVlien the Icing, yourjatlier, 
iStf me the honour to consult me, hejirst dismissed 
all the buffoons and fops of the court. Must the 
glory and prosperity of a great kingdom de- 
pend upon two incomparable heads ! 
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Rdbdiion Troublcd, civil WOTS, disordcrs and misfoiv 
pril^of tunes, rapidly trod on the heels of each other. 
jg^ The whole state was filled with cabals, Cond^, 
of the with some other princes of the blood, and a 
iJ^JIi. number of the chief nobility, rose in rebellion. 
*®*^ As there was no force sufficient to reduce them, 
all their demands were granted by the treaty 
of Sainte-Menehould^ In 1614, the states^ 
general were assembled, in compliance with the 
kaders of the faction ; but the meeting pro* 
duced only disputes. The clergy, stiU tmc- 
tured with Italian prejudices, ardently solicited 
the publication oi the council of Irent, and 
rejected, as a rash attempt, the proposal made 
by the third estate, to enact a law, declaring. 
That no temporal nor spiritual pau>er has a right 
to dispose of the kingdom^ and to absolve the sub^ 
Jects from their oath of allegiance. An arret of 
parliament, which ranks the independence of 
the crown among the fundamental laws, was af- 
terwards annulled, as if the court of Rome had 
presided in the king's council. 
Ranoii: lu 1615, the parliament making remon- 
■5^ strances on the dissipation of the treasure left 
pwWnt by Henry IV,, only two millions of which were 
reoored. remaining, on the ruinous and useless expenses 
by which the state was weakened, and other 
abuses which were multiplying every day, an 
arret of council was issued in reply, declaring', 
that the parliament had no right to intermedd^ 
in affairs of state. Afterwards, on the repre* 
sentations of the attorney-general, Louis save 
only this brief reply, // is my pleasure^ andUke* 
mse the queen^s. Tne king might have govern-, 
ed alone, being of age the former year ; but, 
though he was jealous of power, we sl^dl find 
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him perpetually surrendering it into other 
hands. 

Tlie embarrassment of the court was increas- ^*T 
ed bj a new rebellion of the prince of Cond6, "*rf^ 
supported by the Calvinists. This prince, afl ^■^' 
ter publishing a manifesto in the most violent 
terms, suffered himself to be duped, laid down 
his arms, returned to court, and was arrested 
in the middle of the Louvre in 1616. The 
Marechal d'Ancre, or rather his wife, then 
made a total change in the ministry, and pro^ 
moted Richelieu, bishop of Lucon, to the of- 
fice of secretary of state, who was one day to 
govern in the name of Louis XIII. Rewards 
were lavished upon men entirely undeserving ; 
by which the malecontents were only embold- 
ened, and the civil war was kindled for die 
fourth time. So enormous were the riches of 
Concini, who was at first very poor, that he 
offi^red to raise an army of seven thousand men 
at his own expense. 

The favourite, though equally detested and len. 
despised by the great men, supported himself i^SJ^, 
agamst all their efibrts; but he met with a 'j^' 
more dangerous enemy in young Luines, whose Cowam. 
fortune was almost equally amazing with his 
own. This man had risen to favour by his 
skill in training birds for the amusement of the 
monarch ; and Louis being one of those weak' 
minds, that sufter themselves to be governed 
by people who have the art of pleasing them, 
Lumes found means to inspire him with a jea- 
lousy for his authority ; persuaded him to shake 
oS the yoke of a domineering mother, and to 
rid himself of a foreigner who governed that 
princess, and consequently was master of the. 
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kingdom. Orders were therefore given to ar- 
rest the Marechal d*Ancre ; and Vitri, captain 
of the guards, who was intrusted with that 
commission, executed it conformably to the 
He views of Luines; that is, Concini was slam, 
^^ under pretence of attempting to resist. This 
kaw- service procured Vitri a marechal's staff. The- 
mines had obtained the same reward for arrest- 
ing the prince of Cond6. How wretched inust 
have been the government, when such actions 
led to the greatest military honours ! 
The trial of Galieai the Florentine's wife, 
wife^f was at once the height of absurdity and injus- 
^^5^ tice. She was principally accused of sorcery 
"^^ and magic. The judge, who interrogated her, 
mmm. haviug demanded what charm she used to fasci- 
nate tne queen-mother, she replied, tfie ascendant 
which a superior genius always has aoer a weak 
wind. The parliament declaimed her guilty of 
treason against God and man, and caused her to 
be beheaded, after which her body was thrown 
into the fire. 
Cmiii Catharine Medici had brought from Florence 
giYcn to the foolish practice of astrology, which was so 
'^ firmly believed, that James de Ihou, though an 
■*''^***'*^* admirable historian, seems in this point taint- 
ed with the general credulity ; and Henry IV. 
caused his son's horoscope to be drawn. The 
court of Mary Medici was filled with astrolo- 
gers ; and, doubtless, the accusation I have just 
mentioned took its rise from the encouragement 
given to such Italian impostors, 
omgrami Whatever indignation had been raised by 
**2'* the^ credit and riches of the two Florentines, 
i-uinw. Luines, who was born in the territory of Avig- 
non, and in some measure a foreigner as well 
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as tbey, did not dread to surpass their ambi- 
tioD. He enriched himself with their spoils, 
and in a short time rose, from the rank of a 
private gentleman, to the dignities of duke 
and peer, marechal, constable, and keeper of 
tbe seals. He wanted nothing but merit ; but 
this was abundantly supplied by intrigue in 
the eyes of a prince, who was a slave to his 
favourites, till disgust made him change the 
object of his affection. 

Mean time, the queen-mother lived in exile 1610. 
at Blois, where she entered into a plot with ,2^J^. 
the duke d'Epemon, and made her escape, *m»^>^ 
with a design to begin a civil war ; but matters 4i««ii: 
were accommodated with her and with the "**'*'*'' 
duke, by making them several advantageous 
concessions. A new quarrel broke out, and 
was followed by a new accommodation, which 
Mary Medici's chief counsellor, the bishop of 
Ijucon, who had been in disgrace since the 
death of Concini, managed with skill, and by 
that means again opened for himself a way to 
preferment. That vast genius artfully con- 
cealed his passion for power. 

These numerous petty insurrections, which, j^ 
though ill concerted, vet ended disgracefully to ^2225? 
the sovereign, were rollowed by one so much to 
the more violent, as religious motives K&ve a « 
keener.edge to their swords. From the oegin- wpuuk. 
ning* of this reign, provocations had been given 
to uie Huguenots, who could scarcely be kept 
within bounds by the prudence of Henry IV. 
In 1617, Louis had offended them in the high- 
est degree by an arret of council, ordering the 
restitution of the church-lands in the district 
of Beam, which they had enjoyed above sixty 
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years. U(k)n this their cahals wete revived ; 

QXkd in a meeting at Rochelle, they resolved to 

erect a republic on the model of the Dutch. 

gj The constable Luines, eaually presumptuous 

«V^ and ignorant, imagining that he could crush 

Dttdi this mrmibable party, undertook the war, and 

LuiL. Louis in person sate down before Monteuban ; 
but had the mortification of being obliged to 
raise the siege in 162] . Two great captains^ 
the duke of Rohan and his brother Soubise,r 
were at the head of the Calvinists ; and nothing 
could detach them from a cause which thev 
thought themselves bound in duty to defencL 
Luines died after this disgraceful expedition ; 
and the brave and ambitious Lesdi^uieres ab^ 
jured Calvinism to gain the constable's sword« 

seqad ^^^ ^^^ ^^ coutiuued with eagerness next 
of year, and the king set an example of bravery ; 
ThT' a quality very di£terent from true fortitude, as 

,^^^, it sometimes may be found in a soul otherwise 
feeble. Perhaps he would ajgain have miscar^ 
ried before Montpellier, which was defended 
with the same vigour as Montauban ; but he 
prevented that aSront by concluding a peaces 
Besides the confirmation of the Edict of Nantz, 
which had been already confirmed more thaa 
once, the chiefs of the rebels obtained all the 
fiivours which they desired. It was in a maa« 
ner become customary to reward rebellion more 
than services. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TROUBLES OF ARMINIAKI8M IN HOLLAND. REIGN OF 
JAMBS I«9 BJNO OF ENGLAND* FERDINAND IL OPPRB8- 
8B8 TBS ELECTOR PALATINE, AND THRE4TEN8 THE LI- 
BERTT OF GERMANY. 

Religious dissensions at this time revived with 
aU their atrocity, mingled with the great af- 
fairs of politics, produced bloody catastrophes, 
shook uirones and nations, brought unhap- 
piness oa mankind, and reproach on human 
nature. £ven Holland fell a prey to this un- 
accountable frenzy, which has disturbed the 
Christian world for the last thirteen centuries. 
In 1603, two theologians, professors at Leiden, 
Arminius and Gomar, had lighted up the torch 
of discord, on the subject of predestination Ammioi 
and grace, a mystery which has always been q^ 
rendered more mcomprehensible by the systems ^ HoDiiml 
of the doctors. Arminius wanted, at least, to 
soften the odious principles of Calvin ; he re- 
fused to admit, that not only the salvation of 
the elect, but the eternal punishment of the 
reprobate, were a necessary consequence of the 
absolute decrees of the Almighty ; but defend- 
ed ibe goodness of God, and the liberty of 

VOL. V. c 
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man, as far as the principles of his sect would 
permit. Gomar, a rigid and merciless Calvin- 
ist, not having reason on his side, substituted 
for it that persecuting enthusiasm which attracts 
the multitude. The Arminians only required 
a toleration, which thev obtained from the 
states-general in 1614. Yet the theologists con- 
tinued their disputes, and the two parties at 
last were so inflamed as to have recourse to 
violence, 
jj^^^ The Gomarists were animated by Maurice, 
prinM prince of Orange, who took advantage of those 
ori!^ disturbances to oppress his country after hav- 
adratage ^^g ^^^ ^^ defender. The advocate-^neral 
^ y Barnevelt, to whom he was indebted tor the 
to nun command, a man illustrious tor his consum- 
^^■^^^^ mate virtue, and the services of every kind 
which he had done the state, protected the Ar- 
minians, while he watched over the public 
liberty. His ruin was determined. The doc- 
trine of Arminius was condemned in the synod 
of Dort in 1619 ; Banievelt lost his life on a 
scaffold in his old age ; and his adherent, Gro- 
tius, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, from whence he was delivered only by 
the ingenious tenderness of his wife. This 
system of persecution appears monstrous in a 
commonwealth, which owed its liberty to the 
hatred inspired by the persecuting policy of 
the Spaniards. Every tning bears a tincture 
of human extravagance. 
The The Dutch, amidst their theological quar- 
^^^^ rels at least never lost sight of their commercial 
Sem^ci. interest. Their India Company enlarged its set- 
tlements, and built Batavia in the isle of Java, 
which became the Amsterdam of Asia. 
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"We shall soon see a war, of thirty years 
duration, kindled in Germany from religious 
motives, inflame the rest of Europe, and un- 
dermine the foundations of the Austrian power; 
but, that we may avoid confusion, let us first 
take a general view of the reign of James I. in 
£n^]ana, a prince who ought to have interest- 
ed oimself much more deeply than he did in 
such an important affair. 

James the First was learned with pedantry* Chmeter 
a theologist with bigotry, and pacific from w^d^- j^ ,^ 
ness of character ; like the kings of France 
and Spain, a slave to favourites unworthy of 
his countenance, yet extremely jealous ol ab- 
solute authority, which he looked upon as a 
right inherent m the crown. Being an infiant 
when hb mother Mary Stuart was dethroned, 
he had been educated in the Protestant religion; 
and some of the English Catholics, enraged at 
not finding in him the indulgence with which 
they had flattered themselves, in 1605, the 
third year after his accession, they formed the 
horrid gun-powder plot, which I have briefly 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Thirty-six barrels of gun-powder were con- Omz 
cealed under the Parliament-nouse, to bury in ^^^ 
one grave the king, the royal family, the peers 
of the realm, and the commons. Liord Mount- 
eagle, having luckily received a billet, warn- 
ing him to absent himself from the meeting, 
because they would receive a terrible blaw^ 
communicated this information, and James un- 
riddled the secret. The greatest part of the 
conspirators perished with their arms in their 
hands. Two Jesuits, Garnet and Oldecome, 
were accused of having encounGiged thekn to 

c2 
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the comniission of the crime, at confeitoion. Tliis 
would be but one example more of the crimes 
with which false zeal, and false systems of mo- 
rality, at that time stained the holy ministry. 
v^ In vain did James display his theology, and 

•ttampti exert his power, to establish Epicopacy among^ 

the Presbyterians of Scotland, who thought 

_ that they bad brought back the apostolic times^ 

fi****"^ by refusing to acknowledge any other heads 
than the e&rs of their sect. He justly looked 
upon bishops as the supports of the royal 
authority, and openly saia, No bishop^ no kmg. 
But these fanatics, animated by the love of ind^ 
pendence, drew from thence a new motive to 
resist him ; he could neither convince nor re- 
duce them. The English puritans, actuated 
by the same spirit, in the succeeding reiga 
destroyed the crown. 

jaoMi The imprudent conduct of James paved the 

""'gf*' way for that fatal revolution. By perpetually 
^ insisting upon the maxims of arbitrary power, 

*" ^' which tbe Tudors had followed without oppo- 
sition, he gave birth to republican ideas. The 
pecmle reasoned on authority, discussed its prin- 
ciples, investigated its source, went back to the 
limes when it was confined within very narrow 
limits, drew from history and ancient literature 
sentiments of liberty, which conjunctures would 
necessarily disclose, and thought they had a 
right to struegle against prerogative. The 
parliament ofl6lO made bold attempts in 
this way, and was dissolved with indignation. 

Hk want James ought to have followed the example 
of Elizabeth, and by economy have freed hun« 
self from the necessity of parliamentary sup- 
plies i but he was in want of money, and pro- 
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digal. After having raised two hundred thou- 
Mad pounds sterling by the sale of the title of 
Baronet, he found himself obliged to call an- 
other parliament in 1614; when, finding the 
commons more eager to contest his rights, he 
hastened their dissolution, though by that means 
he lost the subsidy. 

Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, his minion sommei 
and minister, was at that time supplanted by ^JSLn 
another favourite. Young Villars played the i^' 
same part in England that Luines did in France. 
He was at once created duke of Buckingham, 
master of the horse, and high-admiral. Riches 
were showered upon his family, as well as on 
his own head. Hie king, in order to raise ph«, 
money, restored to the Dutch, Brille, Flessin?, «^ *• 
and Kammekins, three important ^aces, whicL Dutch. 
had been put into the hands of Elizabeth, as 
pled^ for the money she had lent to the re- 
pubhc. These sums amounted to seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, of which he re- 
quired only about a third. The three places 
were a great expense, and of no essential ad- 
vantage. Yet the people were fired with no 
less indiniation at the conduct of James, which 
appeared to reflect dishonour on the nation ; 
and, in such delicate conjunctures, regard ought 
to be paid to the public opinion. 

Sucn was the government of a prince, more 
powerful, and yet much more weak, than Eli- 
zabeth ; when those bloody scenes opened in 
Germany, by which all Europe was shaken. 

The Protestants of the empire, as we have pJJiLi. 
already said, had entered into a new league for of Gcnnuiy 
the maintenaace of their liberties ; they r^non- 
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strated against the proceedings of the Aulic 
council, and required that the two religimis 
should, in every respect, he placed upon an equal 
footing. Some reasons of complaint had been 
given them, and they thought themselves more 
aggrieved than they really were. Mathias fo- 
mented these troubles, and made use of them 
to seize the dominions of his brother Rodol- 
phus II., whose indolence, and fondness for tri- 
fles, increased every day. In 1608, he forced 
the emperor to yield up Hungary and Austria. 
In 1611 , the year after the famous evangelic 
union of Halle, he Ukewise deprived him of 
Bohemia hj force of arms, and left him only 
the vain title of emperor. Rodolphus com- 
plained in an electoral diet ; but was told, in 
plain terms, that he ought to blame himself for 
the contempt which exposed him to so many 
misfortunes. After this, tortured with vexa- 
tion and suspicion, distrusting his nearest 
friends, and implicitly giving himself up to the 
counsels of the famous astronomer, Ticho 
Brah6, who adopted the chimeras of astrology, 
he made himself inaccessible, and in a manner 
invisible, till death relieved him from his sor- 
rows in 1612. 

lonrreetiim -^^^^ au interregnum of some months, for 
oftiM there was no king of the Romans, Mathias 

"tSS?" was elected emperor, imder whose reign the 
quarrels broke out. Though the Protestants of 
Bohemia had been granted the public exercise 
of their religion, the clergy caused some of 
their chmrches to be demolished in 1618 ; upon 
which they immediately rose in rebellion, with 
all the fury of the ancient Hussites ; broke in- 
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to the citadel of Prague, entered the counciU 
chamber, threw the secretary and two counsel- 
lors of state out of the window, seized upon 
the government, drove out the Jesuits and roy- 
alists, raised an army against the enemies ofGod^ 
religtan^ and the edicts of the emperor^ and assert- 
ed, by a manifesto, that they had only acted 
agreeably to the laws and customs of the king- 
dom. 

Mathias was desirous of employing gentle ne 
methods ; but entirely difierent maxims, those "'"^" 
of the Spanish court, were pursued by his cou- 
sin Ferainand, archduke of Gratz, whom he 
had adopted in prejudice of his own brothers, 
and who was already appointed king of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary. All hope of peace va- 
nished ; the states of Silesia, Moravia, and 
even those of Upper Austria, declared in fa- 
vour of the Bohemians. The Dutch and the 
union of Halle promised them succours ; and 
the celebrated count Mansfeld, a natural son 
of the governor of Flanders, who had already 
served against the house of Austria, actually 
joined them with the troops of the union. 
£very thing prognosticated a bloody war ; but 
Mathias died of vexation in 1619» l)efore these 
events of the greatest importance took place. 

Had the French ministry been endowed with m9. 
abilities and vigour, the house of Austria would ^«^Jj»^ 
have lost the imperial dignity. The elector mMwdt 
palatine proposed nis cousm, the duke of Ba- ooiuL 
varia, in the diet ^ and that election was facili- ^*»^ 
tated by the conjunctures. But the constable 
Luines, at that time all-powerful at the court 
of Louis XUI., acted in concert with the Spa- 
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faiards, and supported the archduke FerdiitaiMl, 
who was elected ; a prince too much attach^sd 
to the principles of arbitrary power, though in. 
other respects endowed with superior qualifi- 
cations, and capable of increasing the Austrisui 
power in Germany. Meantime, the count de 
hi Tour, chief of the rebels, spread terror even 
into Austria ; and, had he been more diligent;, 
might have seized Vienna. 
ne The Bohemians, not contented with refusing* 

*£jS" to acknowledge Ferdinand II. emperor, so- 
^'^ lemnly deposed him at Prague, under pretence 
that he had violated their privileges, and that 
he had entered into a confederacy with Spain 
to destroy the right of election, and make the 
crown hereditary in bis family. They offered 
this crown to the elector Palatine Frederic V., 
head of the Protestant League, and son-in-law 
of the king of England ; which he imprudent- 
ly accepted, being drawn to the precipice by 
the advice of his wife and his flatterers. His 
father-in-law, James I., and his imcle, Uxe 
prince of Orange, in vain remonstrated to him 
against this rash attempt. Spain sent twenty 
thousand men to the assistance of the Catholic 
League ; but James remained quiet, notwith- 
standing the ardour shown by the English for 
a cause which affected their religion and the 
honour of the crown. 
Tu Frederic lost the battle of Prague in 1620, 

^^ and was obliged to save himself by flight. Be- 
loMi ing a bigotted and intolerant Calvinist, he had 

ivZ^^made himself equally odious to the Lutherans 
and Catholics, which was not the least cause 
of his misfortunes ; for we see that religion, ill 
imderstood, always was the soul of party. 
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Tin then, Ferdinand had shotm moderation losi- 
in supporting his just rights ; but victory con- ^S^S^ 
Terted him into a despot. Without consulting p,j,^^ 
the electors, and in contradiction to the capitu* 
lation he had sworn to observe at his accession, 
for a dispute merely personal, he put Frederic 
and his adherents under the ban of the empire, 
jnade himself master of the Palatinate, anci or- 
dered cruel executions. The Protestant union, 
unable any lon^r to resist, entered into a treaty 
with the Spamards, and was dissolved. The 
ranperor was doubtless Uttle acquainted with 
the value of literature, as he gave, or suffered 
the duke of Bavaria to sive, to pope Gregory 
XV. the elector's nobfe library at Heidet- 
berg, which the Germans i*egret even to this 
day, and which contained some of the most an- 
cient remains of their literature. 

The king of England had assembled a parli- nmite 
ament, not with any intention of making war, **"^»"** 
but in order to obtain subsidies, as if it had ^^'^^ 
been reserved upon. It is true, he obtained 
them; but notwithstanding saw his prerogative 
more violently attacked than ever. His chan- 
cellor Francis Bacon, so celebrated in the lite- 
rary world, having been guilty of several mis- 
demeanours, was impeached by the commons, 
imprisoned, and fined forty thousand pounds. 
The parhament turned an inquisitive eye on the 
rights of the crown and the affairs of state ; 
and James having forbidden them to intermed- 
dle in such matters, the house of commons re- 
plied, that it was their birih^right to give ad- 
vice on the affairs of government, lout be 
maintained, that the privileges of the house 
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were grants from the soverei^, not birth- 
rights ; and the commons entering a protest, 
he sent for the journals, tore out the protest, 
dissolved the parliament, imprisoned some of 
the members, and forbid alt discourse upon 
public affairs ; not being sensible that this was 
the way to make people speak with more free- 
dom. From this celebrated parliament rose 
the court and country parties, afterwards called 
Tories and fVhigs. 
The The unhappy Fred eric receiving no assistance 
^^^ from his father-in-law, who only negociated, 
to £e duke and suffered himself to be amused by the Spa- 
Bmria. nish court, and being equally neglected by his 
*®^ uncle, the prince of Orange, fell a sacrifice to 
the despotism and revenge of the emperor. la 
a diet neld at Ratisbon, to which none were 
summoned but the electors, and a few princes 
devoted to the imperial court, Ferdinand, by a 
plurality of voices, conferred the Palatinate 
on the duke of Bavaria, and even attempted to 
oblige all the states of the empire to open the 
gates of their fortresses, when he or his troops 
appeared before them. But the diet rejected 
this odious proposal, which discovered the em- 
peror's intentions, and the dangers that threat- 
ened Germany. 
Cptrnfum The arms of count Tilli, a Fleming, gene- 
Tictorioiu ral of the Catholic League, bore down all op- 
GcniMny. positiou. Hc gained several victories over 
the Protestants, who were divided among 
themselves ; and these were so many triumphs 
for the imperial court. Had not a man of Ki- 
chelieu's genius been at last set at the head of 
affairs in France, it was to be dreaded that the 
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house of Austria would execute the schemes - 
formerly projected by Charles V. Before we 
proceed to the epoch of his ministry, we shall 
give a short account of the most interesting 
events ui the Spanish history. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CONSPIRACY OF THE SPANIARDS AGAINST VENICE. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SPAIN. 

PhiHp m. ^ WEAK, indolent monarch, governed by his 
^■jj^^ favourites; a minister equally incapable, and 



equally governed ; such were Philip III., king 
of Spain, and the duke of Lerma. In 1618, 
the Quke was complimented with a cardinal's 
hat ; yet he was exiled by his master in the 
• same year. 

Spuidi Though the government was void of spirit 
«j[j«]g^ and prudence, ambition was not extin^isned. 

^^ The duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples, Pe- 
ter of Toledo, governor of the Milanese, and 
the marquis of Bedmar, ambassador at Venice, 
formed a scheme for subjecting the Venetians, 
and, with them, the rest of Italy. Without 
being formally authorized by the court, they 
set on foot a famous conspiracy to bring Venice 
under their dominion. The troops of Milan 
on one side, on the other a numoer of barks, 
sent from the kingdom of Naples, were to act 
at the same time ; and the city was to be set on 
fire by a troop of conspirators, which would 
render it incapable of resisting so many unfore- 
seen attacks. This extraordinary plot was dis- 
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covered by the vigiUuice of the senate, in 1618, 
when the neatest part of the conspirators were 
privately £:owned. The marc^uis of Bedraar, 
who had violated the law of nations in the most 
flagrant manner, having escaped by flight, was 
sent into Flanders, where he became prime mi* 
nister to the archdukes, and soon alter cardi- 
nal. Toledo was recalled irom the Milanese, 
but Ossuna remained viceroy of Naples, He 
had done great service a^inst the Turks, who 
continually infested Sicily, whence, in the 
space of thirty years, they had carried off 
more than three hundred thousand slaves. 
This scouige absorbed all the revenues of a 
state formerly flourishing* 

Spain, which was stnl more dispeopled by nmj^ 
the destructive causes ali'eady mentioned, was ^^'^ 
in such i^ant of labourers, tnat, in 1620, an bmiMmd: 
edict was published by Philip III., granting ™^ 
certain honours of nobility, and exemption 
from military service, to those, who applied to 
agriculture. But the Spaniards chose rather to 
languish in idleness and poverty. A good go- 
vernment would have found otner methods for 
reviving the most important of all arts. As it 
was despised by the nobility, could it be sup- 
posed that men would be excited to cultivate it 
Dy c;ninting them privileges of nobility, espe- 
cially in Spain, where prejudices seemed at that 
time invincible ? 

It is said that Philip himself fell a victim to dma 
the absurd tyranny of custom. Immediately pj^a^m, 
after his recovery from an illness, when attena- mi. 
ing some business in the council-chamber, the 
vapour of a large stove affected his head ; and, 
though he complained of it, yet the person 
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who, by the Ceremonial,* was to take care of 

the fire, heing out of the way, nobody dared 

to remove the stove ; by which delay the king 

grew worse, and died. 

na^ He had enjoined his son, Philip IV., who was 

21 ^ by only sixteen years of age, to make no change 

*oESw. in the ministry. Yet he was no sooner dead. 



than a total alteration ensued. Guzman, count, 
and afterwards duke, of Olivarez, became 
master of the kingdom ; who, though youn^, 
and a favourite, was at least eminent for his 
political talent3. 
leei. I shall only take notice here of an ordinance 
<>'^«^ published in 1624, by which we see that he 
naudy endeavoured to find a remedy for evils that 
***gJ2!L'' were almost incurable. By this law, two thirds 
of the officers of justice and of the revenue 
were suppressed. Population was favoured, by 
exempting men newly married from public of- 
fices for four years, and all who haa six male 
children, from taxes during life. Marriage, 
without the consent of parents, was likewise 
permitted ; a measure more dangerous than 
useful. The inhabitants of the provinces were 
forbidden to come to Madrid or Seville, with- 
out important business, under pain of a consi- 
derable fine ; and, for a still stronger reason, 
all persons were prohibited from quitting the 
kingdom with their property and families, 
without the king's permission. Foreign artifi- 
cers and labourers settling in Spain were pro- 

* I know not upon what authority M. Dcsormcauz rdates thk ftct, 
whikh to us appears so eitraontinary. But a» this writer, who is a Mem- 
ber of iha Kojal Academy of Belles Lettras» does sol adopt aiany of the 
tale« relating lo the Spanish Ceiamonial, his testimony beie haa doobl- 

a _ - . _^ ^ a - • 
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mised an exemption from all taxes and contri- 
bntions. Even the king's children were for- 
bidden to keep more than eighteen domestics^ 
Gold and silver ornaments were allowed only 
for divine service ; and silk cloaks, which va- 
nity had made common among the poor as 
well as the rich, were likewise forbidden. 

It is very surprising to see a ereat monarchy, omm 
which possessed the gold of the New World, ^j^ ^ ^ 
ledaced to the necessity of making sumptuary .t^at 
laws. Without examining the advantage or ^*"^*^ 
inconvenience of these laws, let us take a short 
view of the internal causes of the decay which 
must necessarily waste Spain, till a vigorous 
legislation, roused by the excess of the evil, 
shall totally eradicate the causes of its decline. 
The work of Don Bernardo de Ulloa, on the 
reestablishment of the manufactures and com- 
merce of Spain, and that of Don Hustaris on the 
same subject, furnish excellent ideas, to which 
something may be added by a Frenchman. I 
confine myself only to a few reflections, which 
are applicable to eveiy defective government. 

The most essential point unquestionably was oi»tMsiM 
to repeople Spain, and revive agriculture ; but pqpil^ion. 
how was it possible to draw inhabitants to that 
coontry, if the Inquisition there exercised its 
tyranmcal power ; if distrust and terror were 
spread through the whole body of the society ; 
if a man's having a thought of his own was 
sufficient to expose him to imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death ; if the most industrious, 
though they were at the same time the most 
peaceable, could not enjoy the rights of citi- 
zens, unless they scrupulously regelated their 
words and actions at the pleasure of the in- 
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quisitors ? The Spaniards were in a manner 
crushed uiider the yoke ; and could it be sup- 
portable to strangers ? I make not the least 
mention of the fatal conse<|u^aces produced by 
enslaving reason, though it commonly plunges 
the inteUectual faculties into a kind of lethar- 
gy, which at once annihilates science and the arts, 
obttedv Agriculture can never flourish, unless with 
^g^tm *^® "®^ ^^ inland trade. Labour must be en- 
•n^i^Bci couraged; it must be possible to procure the 
nepessaries and even conveniences of life, in 
exchange for the surplus of the productions of 
the earth. But a thousand obstacles stood in 
the way of inland trade. There were no ca- 
nals, no high roads, or they were in a bad con- 
dition, and had no places of refreshment ; the 
inns were unprovided with every thing, and 
very expensive ; heavy customs levied almost 
at every step ; the same duties from province 
to province that would be exacted were they 
so many petty kingdoms ; and even money ab- 
surdly prohibited from being carried out of 
them, how was it possible to set in motion the 
arm of the husbandman when thus tied down ? 

iiZd^^**^*.^^®^^ could he reap from raising a su- 

•gricuitan perfluity , which he could not dispose of ? Some 
^^ would have seen their com rot, without being 
able to purchase wine; and others, who had 
cellars full of wine, would not have known 
how to furnish themselves with com. Thus 
do unreasonable laws and customs, thus does 
the bhndness or rigour of sovereigns, ruin the 

n- ^ ^^<^«^tries in the world. 
^ factnS^f ^^' "^"^ materials proper to be manu- 

''J^SS^e^^^^ ^''"^^' there exSte an intimate 

<^onnexion, or reciprocal influence, between 
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manufactures and agriculture. Henty of the oBtiutor 
means of subsistence increases the number of ^'*^. 
artificers; and that number increasing the con- 
sumption, animates and extends cultivation. 
All things mutually aid each other, all acquire 
new life, and increase the public good. But 
if the lands be abandoned, the workshops are 
deserted; and if manufactures decay, labour 
slackens in the fields. 

This necessarily happened when the Spa- cootempt 
niards neglected real riches for imaginary sjUSldi 
wealth, when they flocked in crowds to the ^L^ 
mines of America, and when, at last, supersti- §J^^ 
tion banished those of the remaining inhabi- '^ 
tants, whose industry rendered them the most 
necessary. From that time, they could neither 
manufacture the silks of Valencia, nor the wools 
of Andalusia and Castile ; they looked with con- 
tempt upon trades and on the plough; they 
thought gold and silver stood in stead of every 
thing else ; and their idleness was increased to 
such a height by their pride, that, even in a 
state of indigence, the generality were ashamed 
to work for their bread. A people ashamed 
of labour must certainly be unnappjr. 

Hence it followed, that their riches wereTheurn 
not for themselves, but for foreigners, who fed into the 
and clothed them. In the kingdom, all kinds ^ 
of provision and manufactures rose to an ex- 
cessive price, either because it was not kept 
down by a number of sellers, or from the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of trade, or the enor- 
mous taxes laid upon tne labour of artificers 
and articles of food. Foreign merchandises, 
therefore, were sought after. Thus was a state, 
which ought to have been enriched by its na- 

VOI-. V. D 
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tive productions, continually impoverished, to 
the advantage of those whom their necessities 
mi^t have made its tributaries. Its gold 
flowed incessantly out of the country, and 
spread in those wnere agriculture and industry 
prevailed. 

Jjet us add to these causes the ruinous pomp 
of the court and the grandees, the number and 
opulence of the churches, convents, and rece]^- 
tacles of celibacy, where the sole business is 
prayer ; the immense extent of the monarchy, 
the parts of which being too remote, and all 
badly governed, weakened the body which they 
seemed to render so formidable ; the evils of 
despotism, which had crushed a people once 
free, and thus ruined their activity, and ener- 
vated their virtue ; the superstitious ignorance 
which, on one side, consecrated and multiplied 
abuses, and, on the other, turned all the efforts 
of genius to the absurdities of the schools, or 
the amusements of the theatre ; Mariana and 
a few others making the only exception. 

^ What we have now said is more than suffi- 
cient to explain how the Spaniards, with so 
many rich conquests, a soil so fruitful, and a 
situation so advanta^ous, with a great fund of 
courage, genius, and virtue, were reduced to 
such a deplorable state, from which they will 
not recover but with difficulty. We shall see 
them one day governed by sovereigns of the 
Bourbon family, under whom their vigour and 
genius were destined to revive. 
"S^ To conclude, Holland, which before it shook 
'^'^waToff the yoke was nothing, and which had been 
acknowledged a free state only at the truce in 
1609, triumphed over the Spanish fleets ; and 
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Philip IV. coined base money to pay his debts. 
Let it now be Judged which was preferable, 
the possession of America, or the cultivation of 
Spain ; the oppression of the subjects, or the 
promotion oi their happiness ; the establish- 
ment of sumptuary laws, or a reform of the 
errors in the government. 
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THIRTEENTH EPOCH. 

THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA HUMBLED. THE 
PARLIAMENT OF E^^6LAND' GIVES LAW TO 

THE SOVEREIGN. 



nU>M THE TEAB M]>CXZIV» TO THE BEOINNINO OF THE 

BEION OF LOUIS XIV. 



CHAPTER I. 



FIRST TEARS OF THE MINISTRY OF CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU. TAKING OF ROCHELLE. CABALS AND 
REBELLIONS. 

A NEW system of policy is now ready to dis« aentna 
ckwe itself, and change the face of Europe, ^^'l^ 
A superior genius governing the French mo^ 
narchy, ruling the weak km^ with absolute 
dominion^ subduing the audacity of the Calvi- 
Hists, and the seditious ambition of the gran- 
dees to the yoke, will astonish the world by the 
greatness of his enterprises. He will shed nyers 
of blood, he will rule with a rod of iron, render 
France miserable, and be dreaded and hated as 
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much as admired ; but his ministry will make 
one of the principal epochs in history, by the 
revolutions and celebrated events which it will 
produce. The most brilliant, even the most 
necessary parts of histoij, seldom present any 
other aspect than that of deep tragedy. 

Riae Richelieu, bishop of Lufon, for several years 
Aicbdien. aspired to the government. Being a creature 

iGS4w olConcini, and involved in his disgrace, he bad 
put on a mask of indifference, and even piety, 
which imposed only on those who did not know 
him. By making peace between the queen- 
mother and Louis XIII. in IGIQ* he had pro- 
cured for himself a cardinal's hat ; and Mary 
Medici having recovered her seat in the coun- 
cil, used her utmost endeavours to procure ad- 
mittance for him, though the king had excluded 
him by an express stipulation. That devout 
prince was not only shocked by the gallantries 
of the cardinal, but dreaded his ambitious tem- 
per, and the superiority of his genius ; yet he 
yielded to the queen's importunities, though 
resolved not to intrust the authority with a man 
of such a character. Richelieu gave out, that 
his ill state of health made him unable to go 
through the fatigue of business ; but it was not 
long before he pulled off* the mask; and the 
speedy disgrace of two ministers, who opposed 
him, was a prognostic of that absolute autho- 
rity which he was desirous to assume. He be- 
came prime minister and all-powerful only in 
1629; but, from his first entrance into the 
council, he had the chief influence in all affairs. 

gI^ .The ministry no more acted at random, 

ijditicai without any fixed aim, nor with a weakness 

"^^ ««* that rendered it contemptible. The state of 
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Europe was considered, in which it was seen no 
that France ought to interest herself ; and the •"•"•"y- 
plan of Henry IV. was resumed, to curb the 
power of the house of Austria, which Ferdi- 
nand II. was every day rendering more formi- 
dable. Negociations were carried on in the dif- 
ferent courts, and preparations made for vigor- 
ous enterprises. The success of these might 
have been insured by a good system of eco- 
nomy ; but Richelieu was of a character en- 
tirely different from Sulli. Haughty, unjust, 
and tyrannical ; through the whole course of 
his . administration he neglected the principal 
resources of the state, those which a mild and 
prudent government finds in the happiness and 
affection of the subjects. 

James I. suffered himself to be drawn into ^9«»*» 
the political schemes of Richelieu. That weak ^ 



monarch, with a view to restore the elector pa-^ ^notnt 
latine, his son-in-law, had long negociated a ^1^^ 
treaty of marriage between his son, Charles I., tbebfimta. 
and the Infanta of Spain, notwithstanding the 
aversion of the English from an alliance with 
that country. Youn^ Charles, impatient of the 
delays, by the advice of Buckingham, and 
accompanied by that rash favourite, had exe- 
cuted the romantic project of going to pay his 
court to that princess in person. He had 
pleased, attracted esteem, and the affair seemed 
to be concluded, when the duke of Bucking- 
ham, having drawn upon himself the hatred of 
the Spaniards by his msolence and debauchery, 
gave the prince of Wales a disgust to the match, 
took him out of the country, caused the whole 
negociation to be broken off, and rendered a 
war ' unavoidable, of which James could not 
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even bear the tbon^ts. The court of France 
taking advantage of this conjuncture, g^Lve 
Henrietta, sister of Louis XIII., to Charles, 
with eight hundred thousand crowns for her 
portion. Thus did England become an enemy 
to the house of Austria. 
Dfeadi James died the followinsf year, 1625, amidst 
jmL L the vexations given him both by this ruptiure 

i<c>||^jj^ and the attempts made upon his prerogative 
within the kingdom. A new parliament had, a 
little before, abolished all monopolies. The 
bill declared, that every subject may Jreefy dispose 
qfhis awn actions^ prodded they be not injurious 
to any other person ; and that this right can be 
limited by no authority except the laws. Charles I., 
who inherited the principles of his father, and, 
like him, was guided by the counsels of Buck- 
ingham, began in troubles an unfortunate reign, 
which he was destined to end upon a scaffold. 

A&jrof tiie The war of the Valteline gave an early proof 
imT of the vigour of the French ministry. That 
small province, which was subject to the Gri-« 
sons, having risen in rebellion, solicited the as* 
sistance of the Spaniards ; and as the Valte- 
lines were Catholic, and the Grisons Protes- 
tant, the court of Madrid coloured their in* 
tention of keeping it, with the reli^ous pretext 
of securing it from the ravages of neresy. Ac- 
cordingly, some fortresses were erected in it by 
the governor of the Milanese, and a communis 
cation was by that means opened with Ger« 
many. Soon after this enterprise, Spain, by a 
treaty concluded with France in 1621, obliged 
herself to restore the Valteline to the Grisons, 
but the treaty was not carried into execution ; 
and though negociations were again set on 
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foot, they ended only in sequestrating the for- 
tresses of that province in the hands of the 
pope. But when Richelieu became minister, 
be took a short method to get over the diffi. 
colties, by entering into a league with Venice 
and the duke of Savoy ; after which, a French 
anny drove out the garrisons of Urban VIII. , 
and restored matters to their former condition. 
FrcHn that time Europe reckoned that the 
court of France was rousing from its lethargy* 
Another league was concluded with Holland, 
which, after the expiration qi the truce in 1621, 
had again been attacked. However, Spinola 
found m^s to force Breda, after a siege of 
tea months. 

The Huguenots, who were always injured P«eewith 
and always seditious, having again taken arms, Hof^moia. 
Richelieu resolved to break their power ; but 
the circumstances .were not yet ripe. Though 
tibeir fleet had been defeated, and they were 
driven out of the isle of Rh^e, they obtained 
the same advantageous terms of peace as be^ 
fore. The cardinal, to use his own expression, 
thought that he must again gix)e the world occa- 
skm of scandal^ that he might act with vigour 
against the house of Austria. Virulent libels 
were published against him, in which he was 
styled the Patriarch qfAe Atheists; but though 
he was too nmch affected with those contemp- 
tible pieces of ribaldry, he pursued his plan 
with aidour. He had already filled the great 
men of the kingdom with apprehensions, by 
bis attempts to oring them under obedience ; 
defied the resentment of Gaston, duke of Or* 
leans, the king's brother; and not only in* 
trigues, but conspiracies, were formed against 
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him. Never had minister so many enemies 
difficulties to encounter, but these only served 
to give vigour to his genius ; and the ambition 
to which he was a prey, inspired him with a 
courage that necessarily surmounted all opposi- 
tion. 
1037. His vast political designs might be obstruct- 
^^o? ^ by the commotions of the Huguenots, but 
^ ^«^^ their ruin was hastened by a sudden rupture 
"*^'^° between England and France. Ever since the 
marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta, the in- 
considerate zeal of the Catholics, who had been 
attached to the service of the queen, had se- 
cretly irritated the nation ; but the discontent 
had only showed itself in murmurs, when 
Buckingham engaged the kingdom in the quar- 
rel of the Calvinists, in order to gratify a fool- 
ish passion. That imprudent minister bein^ 
desirous of paying another visit to the queen 
of France, Anne of Austria, with whom he had 
the insolence to fall in love, had taken a jour- 
ney into that country, under pretence of sign- 
ing a treaty against Spain ; but the cardinal 
bemg informed of his sentiments, caused him 
to be denied admittance at court, when, out of 
resentment for this refusal, and jealousy of the 
cardinal, he determined his master in favour of 
the Huguenots, who were projecting a new re- 
bellion. Charles entered upon this unneces- 
sary war in very critical circumstances, while 
the parliament was making warm opposition to 
the regal power, and trusted the management 
of it to his minister, who, from incapacity, mis- 
carried in the first campaign. Thus do ridi- 
culous caprices become the spring which sets 
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mt governments in motion, and a wrong choice 
mif exposes princes to irreparable misfortunes. 
bilifli Richelieu then executed one of the most ^lo- }^ 
fitli rious enterprises in his ministnr. He attacked h^^ 
Bx>chelle9 the bulwark of the Huguenots, shut *****"^ 
up the port against the English; by a dyke 
wnicli was amazingly constructed in the sea, 
and commanded the troops in person, with all 
the valour and skill of an accomplished gene- 
ral. In vain did the mayor Guiton, showing a 
dag^r, and laying it upon the council-table, 
declare, that with that dagger he would stab 
the.first who ventured to speak of surrendering. 
In vain did the two duchesses of Rohan ani- 
mate the fanatical courage of the besieged by 
their example. Buckingham, who was on the 
point of setting sail with a new fleet, having 
been assassinated, the English arrived too late, 
and were repulsed before the dyke. After 
eleven months resistance, the innabitants of 
Rochelle, exhausted by all the horrors of fa- 
mine and war, were constrained to submit. 
They lost their privileges ; their fortifications 
were destroyed ; but, at least, they were left in 
possession of their property, and liberty of con- 
science. 

This conquest cost forty millions. Louis Difficulties 
XHI. assisted several months at the siege, and eSli^i. 
exposed himself to danger with heroic bi-avery . 
In personal courage he was equal to Henry IV., 
though so much his inferior in every other 
respect. However, Richelieu boasted that he 
baa taken Rochelle, maugre the opposition of 
^e king of Spain, the kmg of England, and 
the king of France ; in fact, the Jealous and 
ambitious lords had used their utmost endea- 
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vours to thwart him with the king ; and though 
the court of Madrid had engs^ed to second 
him against the Calvinists, their fleet apnear- 
ed without doing any thing. It is said to nave 
retired under a frivolous pretext, onl;^ because 
Louis refused to the admiral the privilege of 
being covered in his presence. It is more pro- 
bable that the admiral had orders not to act. 

Ftecewith ^^^ religious war was terminated in the fol- 
the^ lowing year, 1629, when the duke of Rohan 

Caivmiste. Q^j^^tined advantageous terms, as he had always 
done. The Calvinists preserved the public ex-> 
ercise of their worship. By losing their for^ 
tresses, they lost the dangerous facility of sup- 
porting a civil war. If no tyranny was exer- 
cised against their consciences, they might be- 
come good subjects ; and Richelieu was a man 
of too great ability to rekindle a fanaticism 
which would naturally die away in a calm. 
wu Before the end of this war, another was be- 
Muftiuu S^^ ^^ Italy, to secure the succession of Man- 
tua to Charles Gonzago, duke of Nevers, law- 
ful heir of the last duke Vincent, who died in 
1627. He was opposed by the emperor, the 
king of Spain, Charles Emanuel duke of Sa- 
voy, and almost all the states of Italy. But 
the arms of France were triumphant. Louis 
put himself at the head of an army, gloriously 
forced the pass of Susa, compelled the duke of 
Savoy to join him, obliged the Spaniards to 
raise the siege of Casal, and returned to com- 
bat the Huguenots. In the second campaign, 
1629^ Richelieu, who was named prime mini- 
ster with unlimited power, signalized his mili- 
tary skill. Charles Emanuel, who had broken 
his engagements, being pressed on every side. 
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and ids fortresses taken, died of vexation.- But 
without descending to particulars, let us con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that, at the end 
of the year 1630, the imperialists evacuated 
Mantua, of which they had taken possession. 

If the French minister had at heait the ^lory The 
of the state, on which his own depended, he ^'SSS^ 
was no less attentive to support his own for- ^^ 
tone against the cabals that were perpetually lUciieiieu. 
s^jfringing up. By giving the king an opportu- 
mty tor exercising his courage in the war of 
Italy, he thought that he had freed himself 
bom the uneasiness given him by the court 
intrigues. But Louis falling sick in Savoy, 
and returning to Lyons, where his distemper 
became very dangerous, the two queens, Mary 
Medici and Anne of Austria, took advantage of 
his weakness, and determined him to ruin the 
cardinal. But after the king's recovery, the 
minister found means to dispel the storm, 
which, notwithstanding, soon broke out afresh 
with redoubled violence. He already thought 
of retiring, and was contriving means to secure 
hia treasures, when he luckily found an oppor- 
tunity of coming to an explanation with Louis ; 
and tbe first conversation produced a total 
change. Such is the influence which genius 
can aaquire over a weak mind ! 

The minister's revenge was equal to hisHeiweDm 
power. He imprislbned Marillac, the keeper ^"^ 
of the seals ; arrested his brother the marecnal M"iD«c- 
de Marillac, who then commanded the army in 
Piedmont, a nobleman respectable for his ser- 
vices, and caused him to be tried by commis- 
sioners, who were rather the instruments of his 
passion than minbters of justice. The indict- 
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ment tamed upon some abuses in the conunand 
of the amiT, wnich were then but too com- 
moQ ; and me marechal lost his life on a scaf- 
fokL The queen modier herself fell a sacri- 
fice, and was sent prisoner to Compeigne, 
whence she made her escape to Brussels, where 
she lived in want even of the conmion neces- 
saries of life. 
H.^^ Gaston, the king^s brother, retired to Lor- 
'"^" raine, to secure himself, as he said, from ty- 
ranny ; and his attendants were declared guilty 
of high treason. Soon after, he took arms, and 
drew the marechal de Montmorenci into his 
rebellion, which was followed by new acts of 
vengeance. The brave Montmorenci, who a 
little before had beaten the imperialists, the 
Spaniards, and the duke of Savoy's troops at 
vegliana, who was universally beloved, whose 
pardon every man wished for, and whose re- 
pentance deserved clemency, was mercilessly 
given up to the executioner. Neither the king 
nor the minister had any idea of gaining men's 
hearts by forgiving. 

^ While these dreadful executions were mul- 
tiplied in France, and, in some measure, re- 
vived the reign of Louis XI. Richelieu fo- 
mented the famous war in Germany, of which 
it is now time to trace the progress. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TERDINAND II. DISGUSTS THE GERMANS BY HIS DES- 
POTISM. STATE OF THE NORTH. GUSTAVXJS ADOL- 
PHUS UNITED WITH FRANCE. EVENTS OF THIS WAR 
TILL MDCXXXY. 

We have seen the emperor ^Ferdinand II. fol- penUnaiid 
lowing the steps of Charles V. openly attacking mOua 
the Germanic liberty, depriving the Elector fonnidabk 
Palatine of his dominions, conferring that elec- ctaSmj. 
torate on the dnke of Bavaria, crushing the 
Protesant League, and spreading terror on e- 
very side, b^ means of his generals. But his 
despotism, his ambition, and even his success- 
eSy were less calculated to make him master of 
Germany, than to stir up enemies against him ; 
and he was doomed one day to feel, that crush- 
ing the one was arming the other. 

Christian IV., king of Denmark, a prince in- chrm^Mn 
structed in the sciences, brave, and fond of glo- iv. 
ly ; in league with France, England, and Hoi- ** ^SLT** 
land ; general of the circle of Lower Saxony, of 
which he was a member, in quality of duke of 
Holstein ; for some years defended the cause of 
the unhappy Frederic ; and the celebrated 
Mansfield, who, having retired into Holland, 
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increased his reputation by obliging Spinola 
to raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, had af- 
terwards attacned himself to the service of 
Christian. But Ferdinand's generals, Tilli and 
Walstein, joined to the most uncommon capa- 
city a force too much superior to their oppo- 
nents. The king of Denmark, ailter seeing 
the enemy in his country, made peace in 1629* 
upon advantageous terms, agreeably to the 
wishes of Walstein, who by this means hoped 
to keep possession of the duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh, wnich had been lately granted him by 
the emperor. 
Newacte Putting the dukes of Mecklenburgh and 
,i„Ji;fi»,,„ Mantua under the ban of the empire, and the 
][[j?_^ nomination of an archduke to the see of Mag- 
deburgh, though there was a coadjutor of the 
house of Saxony, were new instances of Ferdi- 
nand's despotic authority ; which he seemed to 
carry to the utmost height, by his edict of 1629) 
ordering the Protestants, without distinction, to 
restore the ecclesiastical lands of which they had 
been in possession ever since the year 1555, 
and permitting the Catholic princes to drive 
out the Protestants who were settled in their 
dominions; the whole under penalty of the 
ban of the empire to whoever should oppose 
the execution of that edict, 
iw So violent a proceeding necessarily inspired 
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r*SbHW ^^ greater alarm, as the emperor's trooj^, to 
«vWt« the number of one hundred and sixty thousand 
Um iiAtai. men, were laying waste the country, and com- 
mittuig dreadfm acts of extortion^ while the 
states groaned under the arbitrary imposts 
which he levied. According to M. f feffel, the 
iimi|(mviatc of Brandenbu^ alone had paid 
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twenty millions of crowns in less than four 
years. Ferdinand's views are expressed by a 
fiunous saying of Walstein, who used frequent- 
ly to repeat, that Ae electors must be reduced to 
ike comUium of the Spanish grandees^ and the bi^ 
^kops to the rank of chaplains to the emperor. 

But at kst men's eyes were opened. Even 
the princes oi the Catholic League perceived 
the yoke with which they were threatened as 
well as the others. They assembled at Heidel- 
beig, fix>m whence they sent a deputation to 
the emperor, praying hmi to restore the peace 
of the empire, to dismiss part of his troops, and 
to put an end to the grievances of the states. 
The electoral diet which was held at Ratisbon 
the following year, 16S0, showed the disposi- 
tion of men's minds in the clearest li^ht. This 
meeting, before it granted any thing, insisted on 
the disbanding of sixteen thousand cuirassiers, 
and the dismission of Walstein, who command- 
ed with absolute power ; and to this Ferdinand 
consented, thinkmg that he could ensure suc- 
cess to his demands. But every thing was re- 
fused him ; not only the succours which he re- 
quired for the war, but the title of king of the 
Romans for his s<m. This was a salutary les- 
»a, if he would have taken counsel from exp^f - 
nence. 

However, the edict of res6tu6on was rigo- iwiteiiii 
rouslyput in execution. Except the elector ^y^jJi^ 
of Saxony and the margrave of Brandenburg, 
aU the Irotestant princes submitted, as they 
had neither the courage nor the power to re- 
sist. They testified tneir discontent only by 
complaints ; and the murmurs grew to such a 
hetgnt, that the elector of Bavaria proposed 

VOL. V. E 
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to kt that &tal edict ^ieep forty years. The 
emperor, <m the contrary, would hsten to no- 
thing, and redoubled nis violences; but the 
time was come when the liberty of Germany 
was to find an avenger in Gustavus Adolphus. 
To be well acquainted with this hero, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the state of the 
NcHth, and especially of Sweden, at that pe- 
riod. 

From the time of Gustavus Vasa we meet 
with scarcely any thin^ interesting in the North. 
Neither the wars of me Danes, Swedes, Poles, 
and Muscovites against one another, nor the 
revolutions that happened in those countries, 
where the sceptre passed firom hand to band at 
the pleasure of the strongest, have any connec- 
tion with the general system of Europe. Let 
us observe, in a few words, the most remark- 
able facts. 

Eric, son of Gustavus Vasa, having lost his 
crown and liberty by sentence of the states of 
Sweden, which found him guilty of several 
crimes, his brother John was substituted in 
his place, who attempted in vain to restore the 
Catholic religion, which he professed. He died 
in 1592. It is remarked, that he had no phy- 
sician ; so totally were the arts still unknown m 
g^5,„j,^ that country. Sigismond, son of John, who 
*p«»^ some years before had been elected king of Po- 
land, joined his paternal dominions to that 
crown ; but his too great zeal for the Catholic 
religion drawing on him the hatred of the 
Swedes, who were zealous Lutherans, he was 
OMBkt DL deposed, and Charles IX., his uncle, put in his 
room. The Poles engaged in a war for Sigis- 
mond, but without success; Charles kept the 
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crown till his death, and in 1611 was succeed- 
ed by his son, the famous Gustavus Adolphus, 

This was the time when Russia fell a prey R^^^i^ 
to civil wars. The czar Theodore had given j>. 
orders to put to death his brother Demetrius, ^^ 
and was himself poisoned, or at least is ima^ 
^ined to have been poisoned, by his brother- 
in-law Borris, who had advised him to commit 
the murder, and succeeded to the crown. Soon 
after came from Lithuania a young man, who. 
aflSrmed that he was prince Demetrius ; and^ 
being supported by a Polish armj^, caused him*, 
self to be acknowledged. But his court being 
filled with foreigners and Catholics, he soon be- 
came an object of detestation to the Russians ; 
when Zuski, a nobleman of distinction, having 
raised a rebellion, slew him, and placed himseff 
upon the throne ; but another impostor ap- 
pearing, who called himself the true Demetrius, 
and claimed the crown as such, and marching 
towards Moscow with the troops of Sigismonq 
king of Poland, the boyards, or Russian lords» 
dethroned Zuski ; but, notwithstanding, re- 
fused to acknowledge the pretender, who fell 
by the hands of assassins. Other counterfeits, 
personating Demetrius, appeared upon the 
stage, and stained it with blood. Russia, iva^ 
mersed in barbarity at that time, preseixted 
only dreadful spectacles, to which pohshed na^ 
tions paid little attention. 

But young Gustavus Adolphus showed him- oaitaTiii 
'stelf worthy of attracting the attention of all -^^''p"*'* 
Europe. Scarce was he seated on the throne, 
when he signalized himself against the Danes, 
who were enemies to his crown. Afterward?, 
taking advantage of the peace, of which he 

£2 
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stood in need, he applied himself to the duties 
of government, ana remedied the public evils 
by judicious laws and a wise administration. 
In a war a£;ainst the Russians, he conquered al- 
most all Fmland, which was secured to him by 
a treaty. The kins of Poland treating him as 
an usurper, and renising the peace which he 
always offered with arms in his hands, he 
marched victorious into Prussia, Livonia, and 
Lithuania ; after which, a truce of six years, 
concluded with Sigismond in 1629* enabled 
him to turn his arms against Ferdinand II. 
Hk To this step he was determined by several 

tJ^^Zn motives. The emperor had encouraged and 

rflShUi ^^^<^<^ui^ ^h^ l^ng of Poland, dismissed the 
Swedish ambassadors with contempt, and form- 
ed a project for acquiring the dominion of the 
Baltic Sea. The tranquillity of Europe, the 
liberty of Germany, the interest of the noteat* 
ant religion, all contributed to fiimish reasons 
or pretences for a war. Fewer motives were 
sufficient to inflame the heart of a hero, 
lesi. Luckily his political talents were equal to hift 

^^ courage. He negociated alliances with all the 
powers ; and Ckrainal Richelieu eagerly em- 
braced an opportunity so correspondent to his 
own views. At the beginning oi the year 1631» 
was concluded the famous treaty between the 
two crowns, by which Gustavus oblieped him-^ 
self to keep up an army of thirty-six thou^ 
sftnd men, and Louis XlII. engaged to pay 
him twelve hundred thousand livres annually. 
This subsidy was very small for such an enter- 
pnse ; but the king of Sweden's prmcipal re« 
Mwoes were in his own genius and talents. 
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Active, indefatigable^ prudent, and intrepid; on^ 
this prinoe was a perfect master of the art of '"rf*^ 
war. He took his measures with consummate ^^^^^ 
prudence^ put them in execution with astonish-, 
ing vigour, kept his troops in the strictest dis« 
cipUne, animated them by his example, capti- 
vated ihem by his generous bounty, and, in a 
word, inspired them with his own heroism. Of-* 
ficers and soldiers were eager to defy all dan* 
gers for his sake. He was then thirty-five 
years of age, and had all the experience of an 
old general. His army, which at first consists 
of only fifteen thousand men, was soon increas- 
ed to forty thousand; crowds flocking from 
every quarter to range themselves under his 
standards. 

Having made himself master of the isles of SoeoM 
Ruden and Rugen, Fomerania and Mecklen- u.*!^ 
burg, he took Francfort on the Oder by as- cuapMgii. 
sank ; secured Brandenburgh by a treaty with 
the elector ; prevailed on the elector of Saxony, 
who was attacked by the imperialists, to give 
him the command ot his troops ; attacked TilU 
before JLeipsic ; and, with his Swedes, gained a 
victory so much the more glorious, as me Sax^ 
ons were routed at the first onset. Three 
inonths after this battle, Franconia, Suabia, 
the Upper Rhine, and even the Palatinate, were 
in the power of the conqueror. 

The Protestants had at first refused to ioin iv 
him, though, in a general assembly held at ^'^'^^J^ 
Iieipsic, they had agreed to require, with their Chutami. 
swords in their hands, the reestablishment of 
the liberties of the empire, and the abolition of 
the edict concerning the church lands. But the 
success of his arms, and the emperor's affected 
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delays, had at last determined them to adopt 
the measure which was most to their advantage^ 
He even did not neglect to excite the zeal lor 
religion, which is always of such efficacious in- 
fluence, 
lasii This campaign paved the way for new tri- 
*•«»* umphs the following year. Count Tilli had 
etmiMwa. ^ ^^ entered Franconia ; hut Gustavus drove 

him back as far as Bavaria, and, after taking 
Donawert, swam his army over the Lech, ia 
his presence. In the defence of the passage 
fell Tilli, an illustrious man, but who had a 
short time before tarnished his glory, by de- 
livering up Magdeburg to all the barbarities 
which an unbridled soldiery, destitute of ho- 
nour, is capable of committmg. Thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants lost their lives on that occa- 
sion, and the flames devoured what the sword 
could not destroy. 
WiNvUi . Walstein still remained to the emperor. Be- 
w ig | |^ ing restored to the command with unlimited 
iNmiM. pi>wer, for he insisted upon that condition, he 
joineil the army in Bavaria ; repulsed Gustavus, 
who attacked him in his intrenchments near 
Nuremberg; recovered Bohemia, which bad 
been conquered by the Saxons ; and invaded 
Saxony, where he* took Leipsic. The king of 
Swxxlen flew to the assistance of the elector ; 
]^ but the battle of Lutzen, near Leipsic^ put an 
ioMMtt. end to the glorious career of the great Gusta- 
vu$« He was slain in the battle, either by 
treachery* as was rumoured, or by ihe enemy ; 
but DuRe Bernard of Saxe liVeimar, his lieu- 



ttMUint-general, gained a complete victory. 
^^.^i^ li^us died a virtuous hero, who ought not to 
iS> be coulbuadcd with the destroyers of mankioiL 
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The book written by Grotius, on the Bight of doctrine 
War and Peace^ was found in his tent, and he GrotiM. 
had made it his ordinary study. Another con- 

Jueror would have detested this work, which 
efends the rights of nature against the injus- 
tice and cruelty of its oppressors. The blood 
Silt by Gustavus Adolphus is to be imputed to 
^rdinand. He was succeeded by his daugh* 
ter Christina, then only six years of age ; and 
the government was managed, by the chancellor 
Oxenstiem. 

At Vienna and Madrid public rejoicings were shundiu 
made for an event, doubtless fortunate to the "^fe** 
house of Austria, but which these very rejoicings ^^^p^ 
turned to its shame. Philip IV. did not blush that prince. 
to be present at a burlesque piece, called, The 
Death of the King of Sweden. It is true, that, 
in all ages and nations, the populace have been 
guilty of similar excesses ; out they are not, on 
mat account, less unbecoming in the better 
sort ; and can they be excused in a prince ? 
What idea of decency could men entertain at 
that time ? 

The death of the king of Sweden, by intro- lesa. 

> <«>•■ 11 "i • ■1.1 V** • f Rivaldiip 



ducing divisions, well nigh ruined the affairs of 
the Protestants, notwithstanding their victory, ^^^ 
the elector of Saxony and the chancellor Ox- of ^«ir 
enstiem, each claiming the superiority ; but at o^enrtMn. 
last it was determined, that the war should be 
continued till the perpetual establishment of the 
Germanic freedom and liberty of conscience ; 
that afiairs should be under the direction of the 
chancellor ; and that none of the parties shoiTld 
enter into any treaty of accommodation, with- 
out the unanimous consent of the confederates. 
The elector of Saxony, singly, protested against 
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A decision fisivourable to the Swedes^ and Oxei»^ 
stiern showed himself worthy of the general 
confidence, by restoring the conauests made by 
Gustavus in the Palatinate to the children of 
the unfortunate Frederic V. who was lately 
dead. He renewed the alliance with France^ 
which was then disturbed by civil wars, be* 
tween the king and his brother ; but Germany, 
much more umiappy, was a vast theatre of car- 

_ °me emperor toecove^bl, k». hi. <^y «- 
CoHww maming great general. Displeased with the 
of imperious temper of Waistem, he a^ain de- 
'^"'"^ prived him of the command ; upon which, that 
general entered into a conspiracy, when the 
emperor caused him to be assassinated by two 
colonels at £gra, and gave the command to the 
Archduke Ferdinand, king elect of Bohemia 
and Hungry* This revenge, whether the cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary cm: not, proves 
the weakness to which he found himself reduc- 
ed. We imagine that we see Henry HI. assas* 
sinating the duke of Guise, because he could 
not check his ambition, 
t^ Meantime the Swedes felt the vicissitudes ci 
^^ war. The archduke having besieged Nordlin- 
•t guen in Suabia, Weimar came to the assistance 
* of the place» and, attackiuji^ the Imperialists, 
who were greatly superior m number, lost the 
battle, with about sixteen thousand men. For- 
tune l^en changed sides. Richelieu, who never 
lost sight of the a&irs of Germany, and had 
even instigated Walstein to rebel, perceived the 
necessity of succouring the Swedes, and ea-^ 
gaged not only to continue the subsidies, but to 
send a body of troops ; in consequence of which, 
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the allies received a French garriscm into Al- 
sace; Philipsburgh was ceded to France by 
Sweden ; and the cardinal de la Valette, son of 
the duke d'£pemon, arrived at the head of an 
army to join the duke of Weimar, commander 
in cnief of the Protestants. 

We may easily imagine the reproaches vented ^ nt 
against Richelieu, on account of this war, by the 
herd of Catholics. He had taken great care, 
from the first, to stipulate with Gustavus, that 
the Catholic religion should receive no damage ; 
but few persons were capable of hearing reason 
in favour of such a piece of policy, while they 
saw things only in that lignt which alarmed 
their zeaL A Spanish cardinal, in full consistory, 
had accused Urban VIII. of betraying the cause 
of religion, -because he did not publish a cru« 
sade in favour of Ferdinand. 

In these conjunctures, the elector of Saxony, ^^^^ 
either from discontent or fear, concluded the Ttmtf 
treaty of Prague with the emperor. They set- Fngne. 
tied between them the afiair of the benefices^ ' 
and determined the fate of the princes and states 
of Germany ; excluded the children of the Elec* 
tor Palatine for ever from the amnesty, as well 
as all those who had any share in the former 
troubles of Bohemia ; and agreed that the eva^ 
pire should raise an army to drive out the 
Swedes and French. One of the articles bore, 
that the Protestants should continue forty yeapi 
loi^r in possession of the benefices which they 
hao^enjoyed since 1552* This was at least, in 
some measure, cancelling the edict of lestitu- 
ti<m ; but Ferdinand'^ despotism Bf;iU showed 
itself without disguise, 
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rtm Germany was at first filled with clamoars. 
accede to Universal indignation was kindled, that two 
*^ princes should arrogate to themselves so great 
authority over the whole Germanic hody. But 
men's minds were calmed by degrees. The 
Protestants, except the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, acceded to the treaty of Prague ; and 
thus France and Sweden were reduced almost to 
their own forces. Richelieu, in order to attach 
the duke of Weimar to the League, not only 
furnished him with troops and money, but made 
him a present of Alsace, which was to descend 
to the neirs of his body as a principality of the 
enipire. 
i-eyie It was about the time when the Swedes made 
«iiedttk« their first campaigns against Ferdinand, that the 
o^Lm duke of Orleans had raised the standard of re- 
"»d hellion. This volatile, weak, and restless prince, 
""^ always guided by worthless favourites, but 
whom he constantly sacrificed when it suited 
his own convenience, was supported by Charles 
duke of Lorraine, whose sister he had privately 
married. We have seen the Marechal ae Mont- 
morenci fall a victim to the rebellion into which 
he had been drawn by Gaston ; nor had the 
duke of Lorraine reason to applaud himself for 
the steps which he had taken. Having twice 
promised to abandon the rebelhous prince, and 
twice broken his word, he lost the duchy of 
Bar, and even Nanci, in 1633. 
MMrnag© The marriage of the duke of Orleans, which 
GtttoD the university of Louvain maintained to be in- 
•nnuUed. dissolublc, was declared null by that of Pkris, 
and it was cancelled by the parliament, as con- 
trary to the laws of the kingdom. In fact, the 
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king's consent, which is necessary in such cases, 
appeared the more indispensable, as Gaston was 
presumptive heir of the crown. The quarrel 
oetween the two brothers still subsisted, imder 
some appearances of accommodation. 
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CHAPTER in. 

FRANCE AT WAR WITH THE WHOUQ HOUSE OF AUS- 
TRIA. REVOLUTIONS IN CATAX^ONIA AND PORTU- 
GAL. 

Cardinal Richelieu, though involved in trou- 
bles, and surrounded bj conspiracies, resolved 
upon an open war against the whole house of 
Austria; a hazardous undertaking, but well 
calculated for securing him in his high station. 
He made himself necessary by multiplying the 
difficulties of government. Besides, the glory 
of the state was connected with the interest of 
the minister, provided resources could be found 
equal to the greatness of the design. 
bunuU Never were circumstances more favourable 
Jgr^ for an attack upon Spain. The war with Hol- 
land still continued, and the Spaniards sunk 
under the efforts of that small republic, whose 
naval forces had deprived them of Brazil, and 
the best acquisitions of the Portuguese in the 
East Indies, Nor was the prince of Orange, 
Frederic-Henry, who succeeded his brother 
Maurice in 1625, less successful by land. In 
1632, the Flemish lords having entered into a 
conspiracy to erect their country into a repub- 
lic, he took advantage of these troubles, made 
himself master of several places, particularly 
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Maestricht, and defeated Fiappenheim, a cele- 
biated general in the imperial service, who was 
afterwards slain at the battle of Lutzen. So 
neatly was the court of Spain humbled, that, 
uouffh peace was offered to the Dutch on 
Tery nonourable terms, the republic refused to 
treat. 

Richelieu made a treaty with Holland, by i«8& 
which the partition of the Low Countries was ^^^ 
settled beforehand, as if the conquest had been ^^^!^ 
certain ; after which he sent a herald to declare ag^ 
war against the cardinal Infant, the new go- ^^ 
vemor of those provinces, on pretence of an 
attempt made by the Spaniards against the elec* 
tor ot Treves, who was an ally of France. But 
the finances were exhausted; the cardinal's 
household, which was more splendid than the 
king^s, alone swallowed up four millions a year. 
There was no resource but in the woful expe^ 
dient of money-edicts, contrary to the good of 
die state, and equally ruinous to the prince and 
people. A Lit de Justice, or bed of justice, 
was soon held, in which the parliament was 
obliged to register forty-two of these edicts at 
mice, without examination, or even reading. 
Henry IV. and SuUi pm^sued very difierent 



Aecordingly, the armies in !Clanders and Ger<» vmk 
many mouldered away for want of provisions. **"JJ^ 
The first campaign was every where unsuccess- ^'««'«^ 
fid, except in the Valteline, where the duke of 
Bohan maintained himself, with a few troops, 
agamst die Germans and Spaniards, while tne 
narechal Crequi, with the dukes of Savoy and 
Flanna, allies of the king, could make no pro*- 
fivess m Italy. This ill success was in some 
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measure owing to their misunderstanding. On 
the other side, Holland acted but faintly, from 
an apprehension of having France for its neigh- 
bour ; and the Flemings continued faithful to 
Spain, because their privileges were then re- 
spected, as they ought to have been before the 
troubles. 
TV This campaign was followed by another more 
^^S^ unfortunate to the French nation. The cardi- 
^iSr*" ^^ Infant, accompanied by the duke of Lor- 
raine and the celebrated John de Werth, pene- 
trated into Picardy, passed the Somme, made 
himself master of Corbie, and spread terror in 
the capital. The Spaniards ravaged Burgun- 
dy, and invaded Guienne, but reaped no ad- 
vantage from these successes. The little town 
of St Jean de Lone, in Burgundy, held out 
with so ^reat bravery, that they raised the 
siege. The prince of Cond^ had raised that of 
Dole, in order to oppose the enemy. That 
town, which afterwards submitted to Louis 
XIV. almost the moment he appeared before 
its gates, held out against Conde three months. 
To conclude, the invasion of the Spaniards was 
rendered fruitless, both by their bad ccmduct, 
and the advantage which the French have in 
a defensive war, where the zeal and courage 
of the nation make amends for every other 
want. 
caUa The more misfortunes that befel the state, 
sSS^^ the more violent were the clamours against the 
minister, who was detested by the people on 
account of the taxes with which they were 
loaded, and exposed to a thousand dangers 
from the hatred of the "ffreat men, and the 
mtrigues of the court. The duke of Orleans 
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tnd the count de Soissons, whom he had made 
genet^ of the army in Picardy, formed a plot 
to cause him to be assassinated in the king's 
apartment ; and the blow would infallibly have 
been struck, had the duke given the signal to 
the murderers; but he was withheld by rcr- 
morse or fear, and these two princes privately 
withdrew soon after. 

Father Caussin, a Jesuit, who, though pos- intrim 
sessed neither of genius nor prudence, yet by pj^^ 
his office of confessor had a powerful influence Cmuua. 
over Louis XIII., was very near effecting what 
had been fruitlessly attempted by the ablest 
heads in the nation. By exasperatmg the mind 
of this superstitious penitent, representing the 
cardinal as the oppressor of the queen-mother, 
the tyrant of the kingdom, and, above all, the 
support of heretics, he encouraged him to get 
ria of that minister. But this awkwardly-con- 
trived scheme was soon discovered, and ended 
in the banishment of Caussin. Richelieu, not 
without good reason, distrusted the Jesuits, to 
whom he ascribed some of the libels published 
against his person and ministry. He had been 
on the point of banishing them, upon account 
of a seciitious book published by Santarelli, one 
of their fraternity ; but they dissipated these 
storms by their address and credit. 

Meantime the war continued, notwithstand- Sequd 
ing the efforts of Urban VIII. to reconcile the ^^Ji^^ 
powers, and some insincere negociations, car- ^^'^ 
ried on with more artifice than desire of peace. 
We shall take a short view of the principal 
events. The duke of Rohan lost the Valteline 
for want of supplies. But the count d'Har- 
court recovered the isles of St .Margaret and 
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St Honorat on the coast of Provence, xvhioh 
had been taken by the Spaniards in 1635« 
The prince of Cond6 miscarried at the siege 
of Fontarabia, as he had done before Dole j 
and Richelieu revenged himself for that mis- 
fortune on the duke de la Valette, whom h^ 
hated. He was accused of not having succour- 
ed the prince ; commissioners were aroointed 
for his trial, at which the king presided in per- 
son when sentence was given; and the duke 
was condemned to be executed in effigj. TJa* 
der a rod of iron, justice must infambly lose 
her power. 
1^ Ferdinand II. died in 1637» after a reign of 
of seventeen years. This emperor had created 
Fer^nand twcuty-two priuccs, sixty couuts, and one htm* 
^sertion dred and twenty barons of the empire, proba* 
Fa^inand blv with a vicw to raisc money by the sale of 
^ titles, or to purchase creatures. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Ferdinand III., who had 
been already elected king of the Romans ; an 
election a^nst which a protest had been en- 
tered by the count Palatine and the archbishop 
of Treves, because they had not been summon- 
ed to the diet. France and Sweden refused to 
acknowledge this emperor ; and the ravages of 
war, thou^ still so fatal to both parties, wero 
continued without intermission. 

Though the Swedish army tmder the com- 
mand of Bannier had gained a glorious victory 
fl^^y at Wistock in Upper Saxony, they found them^ 
' selves closely pressed by General Gallas. "Wei- 
mar lost a mttle, in which the duke of Rohan 
was killed by his side ; but he afterwards gain- 
ed eight successive victories in 1638. The de- 
cisive battle of Rheinfeld put into his handtf 
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four generals; and one of them, John de 
^erth, was conducted in triumph to Paris. Wei- 
mar died next year, while his whole thoughts 
were taken up with his vast designs. The 
Swedes retook Pomerania, which they had lost, 
advanced as far as Fraf ue, and fell upon Sile- 
sia. Germany was deluged with blood, and 
overspread with hideous ruin; every day its 
wounds bled afresh. Had Ferdinand foreseen 
the effects of his ambitious violence, would he 
ever have kindled this flame? And to warn 
him of the consequences, was not the example 
of Charles V. sufficient, not to mention a mul- 
titude of others ? 

Whatever successes Spain met with in this ^"*^^ 
war, which was continued against her twenty- ^M«t ~ 
five years, no power lost more before its con- ^^^ 
elusion. A ^rand fleet, which Olivarez had 
equipped agamst Sweden, was destroyed on the 
coast of England by the Dutch amniral Van 
Tromp, who has rendered his name immortal. 
Soon after, the republic made the important 
conquest of Molacca in the East Indies, which 
it has kept ever since. Holland raised herself 
on the ruins of that vast monarchy, turning the 
faults of its government to her own advantage ; 
and that government continued to provoke the 
subjects to rebellion. 

As the weight of the public burdens fell al- i64a 
most solely on the Castilhans, the other provin- ^^^^^ 
ces, pleadung their privileges, and refusing to^ °J[^^^ 
contribute to the multiplied exigenpies of the yXr 
state, the count-duke d'Olivarez, who was 
equally fond of despotism with Richelieu, re- 
solved to extort by force what it was necessary 
to have obtained by prudence, and sent positive 

VOL. V. r 
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orders into Catalonia for levying troops and 
raising money. The Catalans sent deputies to 
the court, who spoke too boldly, and were im- 
prisoned. Other violences committed in the 
province irritated that naturally untractaUe 
people, and even the sacred things were pro- 
fimed and carried away. The bishop of Girona 
fulminated an excommunication against those 
who had been guilty of the profanation ; and 
this was, as it were, a signal of sedition. The 
city of Barcelona flew to arms, and the rebeU 
lion became general. The Catalans wanted to 
form a republic ; but being too weak to resist 
the forces of Philip IV., gave themselves to 
France in 1641. 

'naip IV. The revolution in Portugal is still more ex- 
jM^fri. traordinary. The Portuguese, chagrined by 

^ SS'.w tlicir losses, humbled to the lowest degree of 
weakness, crushed under the Spanish vokc, and 
transported with national hatred, had long been 
eager to break their fetters ; when their oiscon- 
tent was carried to the highest pitch, by an or- 
der obliging all the nobility, imaer pain of con- 
fiscation ot their fiefs, to take arms for the re* 
duction of Catalonia. A conspiracy had been 
carried on with impenetrable secrecy, for three 
years, in favour of the duke of Bra^anza, whose 
ramily had been unjustly deprived of the suc- 
cession to the crown by Philip II. ; and the 
conspirators executed their desi^ in a moment, 
. when they sacrificed only two victims, Vascon- 
cellos the minister, who oppressed his country, 
and his secretary. The timid Braganza, rousra 
by the courage of his wife, who was a native of 
Spain, at last suffered himself to be crowned by 
the name of John IV. Lisbon, settled in tran- 
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qaillit^, gSLYe itself up to rejoicing, and^ almost 
no resistance was made in the rest of the king- 
dom ; the Spaniards dissappeared, and Portugal 
only changed its master. This revolution is 
singular in its kind. 

Philip, sunk in a disgraceful lethargy, was luip 
entirely ignorant of this strange piece of news, ^"'"^ 
while It echoed through every comer of £u- ^» 
rope ; but at last there was a necessity to ac- 
quaint him with the truth. Sire^ said Olivarez, 
me duke of Braganza has been unwise enough to 
cause himself to be elected king of Portugal; you 
toUl gam hf it a confiscation of twelve millions : 
to which the king replied. Let order be taken 
jcr it^ and continued his amusements. 

Naples, emboldened by these examples, like- 
wise thought of shaking off the yoke, and a nZ^ 
conspiracy was formed to deliver up that king- 
dom to France ; bat the plot was countermined, 
and did not take place. 

Before Philip lost Catalonia and Portugal, ^TJ^^ 
the honour of the French arms had been re- ^ JSx 
stored by two glorious expeditions. The count *'**■»••■»*' 
d'Harcourt, after defeating the manjuis de Le- 
ganez near Casal, hastened to the siege of Tu- 
rin, where prince Thomas of Savoy, already 
master of the town, was attacking the citadel. 
But Harcourt was himself besieged in his camp 
by Le^ez, and, though obliged to struggle 
with a ramine for two-and-twenty days, earned 
his point, notwithstanding so many obstacles. 
When John de Werth heard of this extniordi- 
imry exploit, he exclaimed, in admiration, / 
had rather he general Harcourt than enmeror. 
On the other side, three marechals of France 
took Arras, which, according to an old pro- 

f2 
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verb, was said to be impregnable ; and the 
conauest was made more illustrious by four 
batnes which the cardinal Infant fought for its 
relief, 
Yienna The cmpcror was likewise very near losinsr 
K^S^i^ his capital ; to besi^^ which, the French and 
Swedish army, reinforced in Germany by the 
troops of Hesse, Brunswic, and Lunenbur^^ 
was on its march ; and Vienna must necessari* 
ly have fallen, had not the enterprise been ren- 
dered abortive, by the skilful operations of Pi- 
colomini. 
FhiideM It would be equally superfluous and tiresome 
j ;;^ to enter into the particulars of a war so com« 
pUcated, and carried on with such obstinacy ; 
m which the strength of all the powers was ex- 
hausted, even by tneir victories as well as their 
defeats. Peace, which is always desirable, be- 
came absolutely necessary, and still it was im- 
possible to bring it to a conclusion. Each of 
the belligerent powers aimed at its particular 
advanta^, which was incompatible with that 
of its allies. None of them was reduced so 
far as to accept shameful conditions. The ne- 
gociations were embroiled, and broken off by a 
mousand artifices. Cardinal Richelieu, espe- 
cially, bein^ desirous of prolonging the war, 
artfully eluded the proposals, though he affect- 
ed a love of peace. He dreaded that Sweden 
would desert the alliance, and treat separately, 
because she might turn it to her advantage. But 
a disagreeable event dispelled his fears, and 
served his political purposes. 
^^ Bannier died after an unsuccessful attempt 
waewd against Ratisbon, where a diet was held whidi 
"•^^'^ favoured the interests of the emperor j and his 
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death weakening the S wedes, they renewed the ^"w* ««* 
alliance till the general peace should be con- i64i. - 
eluded, the preliminaries of which were signed 
at Hamburg. It was determined that the trea- 
ty should be carried on at M unster for France, 
and at Osnaburg for Sweden ; so that the ar- 
ticles agreed upon in one of these cities, should 
be thought equally consented to in the other. 
Such were the preparatory steps for the peace 
of Westphalia, . which was yet to be purchased 
by several years of carnage. 

Torstenson, the worthy successor of Ban- Tanuamm, 
nier, met with the greatest success from the SwedUi 
time that he was put at the head of the army * 

in 1642. He t6ok Leipsic, after cutting in 
pieces the imperial and Saxon troops ; and this 
good fortune inspired Sweden with new ardour 
for the wai\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEATH OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU AND LOUIS XIIL 

IYe are now drawing near to the end of the 
reien of Louis XIII., or rather of his minister, 
which I shall make the subject of this cbaj>ter, 
referring other matters to a more convenient 
place. 
K^Miem Richelieu's authority met with universal sub- 
mission ; but he was accused by the whole na- 
tion of injustice and tyranny. He crushed the 
small as well as the great, and took the most 
odious and pernicious methods for raising mo- 
ney ; of which we may judge, by his establish- 
ing four hundred offices of attorneys, which 
necessarily increased the ruinous abuses of chi- 
canery. He, in a manner, stifled the voice of 
the parliament, whose i^monstrances might be 
of great utility, provided they did not pass the 
proper bounds. By a declaration published in 
a bed of justice, that court was oraered to re- 
gister all edicts concerning the af&iirs of govern- 
ment without deliberation; and as to those 
concerning the revenue, they were to be regis- j 
tered on me order of the Ring, after heanng 
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their representations. That minister disposed 
of every thin^ according to his own pleasure. 
lie struck oft the heads of the first men in the 
state, hy arbitrary sentences ; while he hei^ht^ 
eaed tM lustre of the crown in the eyes oi io- 
reign nations, and made it too formidable at 
home. He despised the complaints of the peo- 
ple, whom he rendered every day more unnap« 
py. Under such a TOvemment, the Beustious 
mcessantly breathed toe spirit of rebellion. 

The count de Soissons had made his escape jmnOim 
finom the court in 1636, and taken refuge m^e^tdt 
Sedan; where, imiting with the dukes of BouiU s«"*o^ 
Ion and Guise, and concluding a treaty with 
Spain, he raised an army and began a civil 
war, flund, at the battle of Marf6e, defeated the 
marechal de Chatillon, who had acmiired so 
great glory by the taking of Arras. Had not 
the young pnnce been slain in the engagem^it, 
his victory might have been folk>wed b^ im- 
portant consequences. The duke de Bouillon, 
sovereign of Sedan, speedily entered into a ne«. 
gociation, but preserved the views and desires 
of a rebel. 

Scarce was the storm dispelled, when another i64s. 
arose. The king could not live without a &-^E;?*^ 
vourite. His gu)omy temper found relief in CuigMw 
those particular intimacies where a weak mind % hnmni^ 
takes a timid revenge for the constraint which 
it labours under elsewhere. The minister, who 
was perpetually in danger, had succeeded in 
turning the kmg's favour upon young Cinq, 
mars, son of the marechal d'Effiat; hoping 
from him a return of gratitude, and, above all, 
flattering himself with the hopes of governing 
him. But he judged improperly of a courtier. 
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cimpMn Ciaqmars, who was promoted to the post oi 
''^^l^^ master of the horse, disgusted with the king^, 
^tttrvetiM. and more jealous of the minister's authoritp^, 
resolved upon the ruin of Richelieu; and, xn 
order to effect it, showed the utmost coin^ 
plaisance for the inclinations and humours o£ 
Louis, with whom he was not before afraid to 
enter into frequent quarrels. It was no diffi- 
cult matter for him to gain over the dukes of 
Orleans and Bouillon to his seditious projects •: 
A treaty was concluded with Spain in tne name 
of the former, for introducing the Spaniards 
into the kingdom, in order to change the face 
of the government. 
No The greatest stress of the war had been turn- 
cntaWd ^ upon Rousillon ; the reunion of which pro- 
his JwjcMfc ^^^^ to the crown was an enterprise highly 
worthy of the ministry. Louis command^ in 

Eerson, and was more than ever captivated with 
is favourite. Richelieu's fall was determined, 
^nd in all appearance so certain, that it was 
publicly spoken of as not far distant. Sick, 
and a prey to disquiet, he languished at Tarns- 
cona in expectation of his utter ruin ; wh^i, by 
a singular piece of good fortune, discoverinp* 
the treaty with Spain, he gave information of it 
to the king. That prince hesitated, and was 
at a loss what to believe, but at last opened his 
eyes. Cinqmars was arrested, as was likewise 
Bouillon, who had imprudently be^i intrusted 
with an army at Casal, where he commanded. 
Their confidant de Thou, son of the celebrated 
historian, could not escape vengeance. Biehe- 
lieu triumphed over his enemies, and caused 
their trial to be hurried on. j 
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The master of the horse and de Thou were iviai 
led at Lyons, under the eye, and agreeably cm^Ln 
I the wishes, of the cardinal. Though their ^S?. 
nmes were mr m>m bemg equal, both were 
sondenmed to the same punishment, and lost 
tbeir heads. The second was only guilty of 
concealing the plot, which he disapproved. 
* I should have passed for a calumniator, ' said 
\y ' had I accused the king's brother, and 
arsons of the first quality, without proofs suf- 
icient for their conviction. ' But a law of 
Jx>ui8 XI. was quoted against him, which, 
from its excessive severity, had fallen into so 
total oblivion, that even the magistrates were 
mil unacquainted with it, and it was the minister 
who pointed it out to the chancellpr. 

The duke of Bouillon purchased his pardon GMton 
^jj b^ giving up the principality of Sedan, and ^^^ttka 
alterwarcb obtained lands to a considerable a- *»b«^» 
moant m exchange. As to the weak Gaston,^ 
duke of Orleans, who led his friends to the 
scaffold, he had furnished proofs to convict the 
others of their guilt, and submitted to live in a 
private station. 

It is related, that Louis XIII., after his re- Ezpramont 
tarn to Paris, looking at his watch on the day^^ii^ 
when his old favourite was to suffer, said, m"*"**'' 
WiAm an haur^ the great man mil pass his time 
disagreeabbf. The cardinal at least veiled his 
passions with an air of grandeur. After the 
execution, he wrote a letter to the king in the 
following words : Sire^ your enemies are dead^ 
and your arms are in Perpignan. That import- 
ant town had been taken from the Spaniards. 

Richelieu drew near the ^rave; but his ^^ 
pride and ambition were prooi against decay. Rwbeiieu. 
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rhough worn out with disease, he came to 
court, carried part of the way on the shoulders 
of his guards, in a machine covered with da- 
mask. He ims^ined that he should survive 
the monarch, and was taking measures for se- 
curing the regency. Vain ideas ! Death sur- 
prised him at the age of fiftj*seven. It was 
impossible for any man to beheve his protesta- 
tion on his deathbed, that, during his whok 
ministry, he had nothing in view but the good 
Death of rcligiou aud the state. Louis XIII. expired 

LoubxuLthe year following. Mary Medici, his mother, 
10^ had died a little Defore at Cologne, in exile and 
misery. 

M*fcrtan« « Cardinal Richelieu, * says Voltaire, * was 
on ^ perhaps the most unhappy of the three, be- 
"■^ SuseV was most hatJ f and. though labour- 
ing under a bad state of health, was obliged to 
support an immense load with hands bathed in 
blood. ' If he did support it under so many 
vexations, alarms, and gangers, the reason is, 
that the passion for dominion is equally bold 
and insatiable ; that, to the ambitious man, 
the greatest misfortune is the loss of favour; 
that, accustomed to confusion and bustle, he 
considers tranquillity of mind as a kind of 
death. "When once engaged in that career, the 
sweets of private life are looked upon as insi- 
pid and tiresome. To how many passions is 
the human heart a slave ! Richelieu, with so 

great a portion of ^nius and courage, would 
ave deserved the highest encomiums, had he 
made the happiness of the monarchy the sole 
^nd of his government. 

I reserve, to another chapter, some particu- 
observations on government, literature, and 
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religion. But we must first turn our attention 
upon E^^land, where the unfortunate reign of 
Cnarles £, though unconnected with the gene- 
ral system, from its little influence on the af- 
fairs of Europe, yet is no less worthy of our 
particttlar study. 
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CHAPTER V. 

R$:iGN OF CHABXES I. IN £KGLAKD, TILL TH£ WAR 

WITH TH£ PARLIAMENT. 

W^E now come to a remarkable epoch in the 



jj^^ English history, when Ubertjr struck deep roots, 
"'*^' when not only the usurpations, but tne just 
« prerogatives of the crown, were disputed and 
wrested from it. Horrid scenes oi violence 
served as a prelude to the harmony of a legal 
constitution; the whole government seemed 
not only thrown into confusion, but annihilat- 
ed ; yet order sprung from this chaos. In a 
word, frenzy and fanaticism led, through paths 
flowing witn blood, to a revolution, which the 
English celebrate as the sourpe and present 
foimdation of their happiness. When we re- 
flect upon the causes, we shall be less surprised 
at the efiects. 
ThetMds Wh^n James I. imprudently advanced the 
tiwb^Me.^^'^^^s of absolute authority, without having 
byJW.L-^^? strength necessary to support it, he only 
irritated the people, excited men of warm tem- 
pers to fatal disputes, and exposed the crown to 
tne attacks of the parliament. Men's minds 
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were set . to work ; they acquired new lights, 
and knowledge sufficient to discern that the, 
royal prerogative had its limits*; but they were 
too much heated not to overleap those of the 
national libeity. From the shocK of those dif« 
feient interests, from those overstrained opi« 
nions necessarily issued devouring flames. 

On one side, the kin^ was powerful in him- 
self; but, on the other, the nation furnished the 
subsidies, without which the government could 
not act. 

Charles L, though endowed with all the qua- eharia 
lities of an amiable and virtuous prince, yet, ^^1^^ 
from his desire to put in practice the principles ^„^^^ 
of his father, which were not contested under 
the Tudors, plunged from one abyss to another. 
So early as the second year of his reign, 1626, 
the commons ventured -to impeach Bucking- 
ham, the favourite minister, who, though too 
worthless, enjoyed the confidence of the son as 
well as of the father, and had never been at- 
tacked while the kings continued absolute* 
Charles forbid the impeachment, and demand- 
ed a speedy subsidy ; giving them to under- 
stand, that, in case of a refusal, he could very 
easily abolish parliaments, as had been done by 
so many other monarchs. 

This indiscreet threat was suddenly followed yuAoa 
by a stroke of arbitrary power. Two members "^JSST 
Of parliament were put in prison ; but the com- vopiwrtod- 
mc»is refused to deliberate till they should be 
enlaiged. - Scarce was that done, wnen the dis- 
putes against the rights of the crown were re- 
newed. The parliament was dissolved, and 
taxes were levied by force ; the murmurs in- 
creased, and the royal authority was more 
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weakened; the necessary consequence of a false 
system, which makes men advance with ohsti- 
nacv, and recede with timidity. 
i(»8. The war midertaken against France, in fa- 
^^^!^ vour of the inhabitants of Rochelle, made it 
3]!;^ necessary to convoke the parliament, where the 
"131 same causes produced the same effects. The 
spirit of liberty even showed itself more boldly. 
The following expression was used by a mem- 
ber of the house of commons : * The man who 
suffers himself to be robbed of his property, a- 
gainst his consent, his liberties, and the laws 
of the kingdom, does not show himself a good 

subject, but a slave. ' The famous Petition of 

Ji. JR^firA/ was drawn up by the lower house, requir- 
"*^ ing that nb person may be forced to any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, or other burden of the 
like nature, without the consent of parliament ; 
that no man may be sued, imprisoned, or mo- 
lested, in case of refusal ; in a word, that no 
denizen may be arrested or detained by order 
of the king. In vain did the peers enoeavour 
to make some modifications in this bill. The 
commons were untractable, and the king gave 
way, in order to obtain supplies. 
iMubitioii Buckingham's murder dm not put an end to 
to i»7 the fermentation ; it was even more heated by 
fiNhShtd fbe taking of Rochelle. The parliament again 
*^ met in I629f after its prorogation, and prohi- 
bited paying to the crown the duty of tannage 
and poundage^ on the import and export of mer- 
chandise; a duty, which, from the time of 
Henry IV., about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, had uniformly been levied at the be- 
ginning of every reign, before the parliament 
had granted it to the new king. 
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Charles now dissolved this turhulent assem- oiie kin^ 
hly, and made peace with France and Spain, ^^"^ 
that he might not any longer have occasion for p^^iiwMB^ 
money. At the same time he chose an excel- 
lent minister in Wentworth, earl of Strafford, 
formerly a zealous defender of liberty in the 
house of commons. 

All the kin^s economy could not supply the sup; 
want of subsidies. It was necessary to have iJ^Jln. 
recourse to the old expedients. To the duty of 
tcmnage and poundage, and the ordinary me- 
thods of prerogative, was added, a tax for the 
shipping, which amounted to no more than two 
hunorea thousand pounds sterling, and was 
employed for a purpose evidently useful ; yet 
Hampden, a spiritea patriot, refused to pay it ; 
upon which he was sued, and the cause was 
pleaded twelve days. His counsel insisted that 
the tax of ship-money was an infringement on the 
rights of the nation ; and though he was cast, 
a trial of this kind taught the people hut too 
well to struggle against the crown. Some new 
acts of despotism, or which were looked upon 
as such, the more exasperated men's minds, as 
the court showed a resolution to call no more 



Notwithstanding these seeds of discord, 
Charles might have kept his subjects in de- 
pendence, had he not provoked the rage of fa- 
naticism. The sect of the Puritans in England, 
like that of the Presbyterians in Scotland, un- 
der pretext of following the pure Gospel, was 
capable of every extravagance, of every excess 
to which the enthusiasm of imaginary perfec- 
tion, or the delirium of unreal virtues, can hur- 
ry men of a gloomy and violent temper. The 
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slightest idea of a hierarchy, a shadow of Po- 
pery, an indifferent ceremony of the Romish 
worship, were the abomination, the work of 
Satan, the reign of Antichrist ; and, in their 
frantic ecstasies, they made it a duty to sacri- 
fice every thing to the cause of God, that is, to 
their own madness. 
d,^^^ On the other side, the king was a theologian, 
• as well as his father, and too much weddM to 
th!S£^ his own systems not to startle the sectaries* He 
wanted to clothe the external worship with ce- 
remonies, its too great simplicity bemg as ca^ 
pable of producing inconveniences as supersti«- 
tion itseli; for in every thing extremes approach 
each other. He supported the authority of Epis*. 
copacy ; which he thought, upon good grounds, 
very friendly to the crown, either because the 
bishops depend upon the king, or their princi- 

Eles inculcate obedience. Besides, he gave 
imself up to the counsels of Laud, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a prelate of pure and rigid mo- 
rals ; but a violent zealot, enterprising, auda- 
cious and obstinate, and consequently proper 
to kindle a flame in critical conjunctures, wh^i 
a single spark was sufficient to throw the whole 
kingdom into combustion. 
Tbekitfg Laud had already established in England a 
^"ISSS^ number of ceremomes borrowed from the Ro- 
moniet mish chuich, and exercised his despotic power 
SoodLid. as primate with very little prudence ; while the 
king, with still less, made an attempt to subject 
Scotland to the discipline and liturgy of ihe 
church of England ; and for that purpose sent 
down the new statutes, with an order to put 
them in execution. But the dean of Edinburgh 
beginning the service in a surplice, according to 
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the prescribed fonn, the people immediaiely 
cried out, A Pope I aa Antichrist ! stone him! 
A bench was thrown at the bishop^ who endea^ 
voured to appease the tumult, and the flame 
overspread the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

The councils of the nation assembled in the less. 
capital, took an oath to support their faith ^''^^^J^ 
against Popery, and to stand by one another for ^T^l 
the maintenance of religion and the royal autho* 
rity. Fanaticism always puts on the mask of 
fidelity to the sovereign. This league, which 
was called the Covenant^ exceeded afi others q£ 
the kind in the violence by. which it was cha* 
racterized. The kin^ offered to suspend the use 
of tbe litui^, provided the Scots would retract 
their covenant; but the^ replied, that they 
would sooner renounce their baptism ; they abo* 
liahed the Uturgy and Episcopacy in a ^neral 
assembler, made preparations for a civil war, 
and fortified Leith ; while their courage was 
animated by a prophetess, and the women of 
quality devoutly worked on the fortifications 
with tne labourers. 
Charles was now reduced to the hard neces^ chariM 



sity of fighting against his subjects. By his "mLZi! 
economy lie was master of a considerable sum, ^'"^ 
aad the queen prevailed upon the Cathc^ca to 
raise a contribution. He therefore marched 
against the rebels, but was disarmed by an ap« 
pearance of submission^ His weakness dictat*r 
ed a treaty, die only finit of which was increas* 
ing the insolence of his enemies. Scarcely had 
tfaey ceased to dread him, when thejr renewed 
their attempts, and the civil war again became 
unavoidable. 
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cdk a. It being impossible to raise any more money, 
ptfiument, Q^arles at last assembled a parliament, after an 
**■«*« i^ interval of nine years. But he found it insen- 
sible to his wants, violent a^inst his preroga- 
tive, deaf to the most equitable requisitions, 
and dissolved it according to custom. With 
the generous assistance of Laud, Strafford, and 
other noblemen, he raised an armj, but could 
not hinder the Scots from penetratmg into Eng- 
land, and taking Newcastle. 
164a As the parliamentary system, far from lo- 
^JSJS* ^*^S ground, was every day acquiring new 
^, strength, the most prudent method would have 
'**™** been to come to an accommodation with Scot- 
land, to call no more parliaments, to conciliate 
men's minds, and to take such : measures, whe- 
ther moderate or vigorous, as would give a ra- 
tional prospect of success ; but unhappily the 
* king was incapable of keeping a medium in a 
career beset with precipices. His first steps 
were violent and inconsiderate, and his after- 
conduct equally languid and spiritless. First 
irritating, and immediately yielding, by his 
concessions he made his autnority conteinpt- 
ible, as by his provocations he render^ it odi- 
ous. 
Fifth The dissolution of four parliaments was an 
'"tS*"*' unlucky prognostic, and he summoned a fifth, 
without foreseeing that he was to fall its vic- 
tim. This dreadful assembly, where the repub- 
lican spirit was invigorated by the fanaticism 
of the Puritans, began with a bold and decisive 
stroke. The commons impeached Laud and 
Strafford of high treason ; and the peers, whose 
zeal for the crown was already cooled, caused 
them to be arrested. Ship-money was abolish- 
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ed, the acts of the government were censured, 
and the Catholics treated with the greatest se- 
verity. The indiscreet zeal of the queen, the 
priests, the Jesuits, and a nuncio from the pope, 
whom she kept at the court, furnished matter 
for complaints and persecution. Charles soft- 
ened ; and so great advantage was taken of his 
weakness, that he was forced to consent that 
the parliament should be called every three 
years, and that, when once assembled, it should 
neither be dissolved nor prorogued, for the 
space of fifteen days, without the consent of the 
two houses. 

The greatest fault committed by the kin^ tm d 
was the sacrificing his minister. Strafibrd, at- B^Ld. 
ter a long trial, was condemned, under pretext 
of some arbitrary acts, which were sufficiently 
justified by ancient custom,- and the necessity 
of the conjunctures. The palace was beset by 
rioters, to force the kin^ to sign the warrant. 
The virtuous Sti-affbrd cMorted him, by letter, 
to make that sacrifice, and Charles permitted 
the execution of the sentence, by which he ex- 
posed his own head. Laud was not executed 
till three years after. His only crimes were an 
attachment to the prejudices of his profession^ 
and following them with a blind and violent 
zeal, but far mferior to that of the Puritans.^ 

So signal a victory over the royal authority iim 
rapidly brought on other enterprises; to secure ^"SS** 
the success of which, a bill was passed, declar- •^^jr^ 
ing that the parliament could not be dissolved, 
prorogued, or adjourned, but by the consent 
of the two houses ; and thus it became master 
of the king. The high commission and star* 

g2 
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phamber were abolished ; two courts contrary 
to liberty, but useful to the crown. 
jxmmmM The Scotch army, which was still on foot, 
„J^ inade the factious party much more formidable, 
ths seotdi and therefore maintained at the expense of 
*™'* England ; but at last it was dismissed!, with a 
present of three hundred thousand pounds 
granted by the parliament. The behaviour of 
uie Scots is even commended in the act of pa- 
cification, as tending to the honour and advantage 
of his Mqfesty. What an insult on the king ! 
and yet these were only the first essays of par- 
liamentary audacity. 
nthuii By a deplorable fatality, the flame spread to 
«»^ Ireland in its turn, where the civil wars were 



rekindled. James I. had introduced into it the 
police and laws of England ; and the earl of 
Strafford had governed with such prudence, 
that, immediately after emer^ng from barba^ 
rity, agriculture, industry, and navi^tion grew 
to a flourishing state. But the reformation of 
prejudices and manners advanced much more 
slowly. The Irish, being ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and enthusiastic Papists, submitted with 
reluctance to the English, whose religion they 
detested. To shake off the yoke of heretics, 
was the object of their wishes ; and some bold 
chiefii, taking advantage of the troubles of the 
monarchy, lormed a j^ot similar to that of St 
rhef Iteirtholomew in France. Forty thousand Fto- 
^"*Sr^ testants were massacred ; even the women and 
Fi«M>B^ ohild^n disputing with the men the inhuman 
pleasure, or, as they imagined it, the merit of 
shedding the blood of the victims. Dublin 
was upoa the point of falling into the hands of 
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those rebels, who, to varnish their crime, de- 
clared, that they were authorized by the king 
and queen to take up arms, and produced a 
for^d commission, with the great seal affixed, 
which they took from a patent, not blushing to 
unite the blackest imposture with this boasted 
zeal for the Catholic religion. 

Charles was in Scotland, endeavouring to tim 
appease the troubles, when he received the J^lLu 
news of the massacre, and immediately de- "?^ 
manded assistance against the Irish rebels ; but jiw 
the Scotch parliament, notwithstanding the na- ^ 
tional hatred against tne Catholicd, granted but 
a very small matter; and that of England, 
eatchmg at an offer which he imprudently tndde 
them, to commit the management of that war 
to their prudence and care^ levied money and 
eoUected arms under pretence of succouring 
him, but really with a design to turn them a« 
gainst him. llvhile he was taking measures f d 
ehflstise the rebels, he wlis publicly accused of 
being the author of the insurrection. The Pu^ 
ritaos redoubled their virulent clamours. The 
Gcmimoos published a remonstrance on the $tati 
^Oie kingdom^ which is only a violent satire on 
the king's whole conduct. They declare the 
cnaCom of pressing men for the service an in- 
firingement on the public liberty, and accuse 
the bishops of hign treason; because, being 
exposed to the insults of the populace, they 
baa withdrawn from the bouse of peers, after 
protesting against every thing that should be 
clone in their absence* These proceedings 
sAiowed a formed design either to overturn the 
throne, or reduce the regal power to a mere 
phantom. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



CTVUL WAR AGAINST CHARUBS I. HE IS BEHEADED. 

• 

1648. It would have been difficult for a strong and 
yT** 2^ skilful hand to hold the helm in so severe a 
peS^"^ storm; but Charles seemed to throw himself 
impJdifiveupon the rocks. Being justly jirovoked at the 
conduct of the commons, he wished to make 
an example, but could not act with the di&^nity 
of a kin^. He went in person to the k>wer 
house to unpeach* five members. This extraor- 
dinary.resolution had, however, transpired, and 
they were withdrawn. He then went to Guild-- 
half, without his guards, and required that they 
might not be screened from a prosecution 
purely legal. But the people were inflamed ; 
all the streets through wnich he passed echoed 
with seditious clamours ; and the five impeach- 
ed members were conducted to the house in a 
kind of triumph. A ^neral insurrection was 

Erognosticatea by peUtwns addressed to the par- 
ament, which the conunons received from the 
porters, the women, and even the beggars. 

* The king went to Bdie the fife mcmbcn. 
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Charles quitted London, where he waJs no long^- 
er in satety. The queen was insulted by the 
fanatics, and both sides turned their thoughts 
on a war, which was now unavoidable. 
. The commons ^ve the signal for it, by a tu 
step which was entirely unprecedented. Being ^d^JJ^T* 
desirous of disarming the king, under pretence ^ ^^^ 
that plots had been formed by the Papists, they posfa. 
drew up a bill, naming the governors and lieu- 
tenants of the fortihed places, and making 
them responsible for their conduct to the par* 
liament alone. A deputation was sent to the 
king* ; he was pressed, he was threatened ; but 
nothing could make him give his consent to 
this bill. The military commands were then 
settled, and the governors obliged to obey the 
orders qf his Majesty ^ dgrufied hy the two houses. 
The king's name, as may be easily judged, was 
to serve merely for a cover to the orders of the 
fewer house. 

Manifestoes were a prelude to the civil war ; iikniMoM 
and Charles caused those of his enemies to be *^ 
distributed with his own ; so much did he rec- ^^ ^^* 
koa upon the evident justice of his cause. On 
the contrary, the parliament used its utmost 
endeavours to suppress those of Charles ; so 
greatly did that body dread the strength of ar- 
gument and affecting moderation used by the 
king. In one of the last of these papers, the 
^English constitution is represented as a mix- 
ture of three governments; the monarchical, 
aristocratical, and democratical, tempered the 
one by the other. This is a language which 
had never been held by the court, and an opi- 
nion which Charles would not have admitted at 
the beginning of his reign, 
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stra^ Though hitherto inconsiderate and weak, 
tiM ptfto. from this time he acted with viffour and reso^ 
lution. Misfortmie called form his virtues. 
Almost all the nobility, the principal gentle-^ 
men, the members of the church of England, 
and the Catholics, embraced his party. The 
Parliamentarians had on their side most part of 
the great towns and the Puritans. They were 
masters of the seaports, the fleet, and the re-* 
venue. Religion animated the royalists, but 
acted more powerfully on the gloomy enthu- 
siasts, who might therefore promise themselves 
the victory. 

EfVBii However, the first hostilities turned to the ad- 

tiJ^tf. vantage of the king. His nephew, prince Ru- 
pert, son of the elector palatine, seconded him 
trom the beginning of the war, like a brave and 
able general. The rebels were defeated in se- 
veral engagements; Bristol was taken; siege 
was laid to Gloucester ; and the terror spread 
even to London. But Gloucester held out with 
invincible obstinacy ; and the parliament having 
raised fourteen thousand men, sent them to the 
relief of that important place, under the com- 
mand of their general the earl qf Essex ; when 
Charles, after being obliged to raise the siege, 
lost the battle of Newbury. In this ensage-« 
ment fell his minister, the viscount FallOand, 
at the age of thirty-four ; a man of superior 
merit, equally respectable for his virtues, his 
abilities, and knowledge. He is believcj^ to 
have been author of part of the king's mani- 
festoes or declarations. 
^ To complete his misfortunes, the Scots de- 

aedM« fiv clared agamst him, and formed a league with 
the parliament of England ; by which both sides 
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engaged to persecute Popeiy to the utmost^ ^ 
prelacy, and profane ceremonies, and to reform ^^"^'^^ 
the two kingdoms according to the word of 
God, and on the model of the purest churches. 
Such was the strength of fanaticism, that pious 
notions always served as motives for those abo- 
minable confederacies. An army of more than 
twenty thousand Scots having taken the field, 
tJie kmg concluded a truce with Ireland, and '^'^^ 
withdrew part of his troops, which furnished 
new matter of accusation; his enemies re- 
proaching him with having spared rebellious 
Catholics. 

He next summoned to Oxford those inem- JJJ?**^^ 
hers of the parliament who were favourable if 
to his cause, flattering himself that the new 
parliament would balance the authority of the 
old ; but this assembly, which far exceeded the 
o^ftfaer in the number of peers, and fell much 
short of it in the house of commons, only pro- 
cured him some pecunianr assistance : tnat of 
Westminster, though declared to have forfeit- 
ed its legal authority, every moment increased 
the power by which it was rendered so formid-* 
able. 

Oliver Cromwell, a man of a most dangerous ^jnw 
diaracter, began to play an important f^art in 
that bouse* He distinguished himself in thei 
sect of the Independents, which was confounded 
in the multitu^ of the Puritans, wh(»n it ex-* 
eee^^ in fanaticism and boldness, in the same 
manner as the sixteen surpassed the ^randlea^e 
in France. Pretendiuj^ to inspiration, and in- 
toxicated with the notion of a perfect equality 
among mankind ; not content with proscribing 
priests, prelates, and religious ceremonies ; the 
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Independents wanted . to destroy the kin^y 
power, of which the other Puritans only desir- 
ed to restrain the prerogative, Cromwell, at 
once a hypocrite and enthusiast, intrepid and 
suhtle, impetuous and prudent, capable of act- 
ing the prophet, and commanding an army or 
ruling a state, who was the principal cause of 
the victory at Marston-moor gained over prince 
Rupert, soon became master of the parliament 
and the kingdom. 
The He commained of the slow proceedings of 
■*^2^his general, the earl of Manchester. Several 
preachers declaimed against the corruption of 
the chiefs. Cromwell and his friends msisted, 
in parliament, on the necessity of a refonnation; 
and a self-denying ordinance, the title which was 
given to it, was enacted, by which the mem- 
bers of parliament, except a very small nimi- 
ber, were excluded from all employments, civil 
and military ; in consequence of which, Man- 
chester, Essex, and the other noblemen, resign- 
ed their commissions. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
being named general, asked leave to make nse 
of Cromwell's assistance ; who, having taken 
care not to apply the self-denial to his own per- 
son, by this means got the command in the 
name of another; as Fairfax, who, though a 
man of integrity, had but a weak imderstand- 
ing, always suffered himself to be duped by his 
artifices. 
164&. From that time, the army was subjected to 
2J^ more rigid discipline, breathing only the fer- 
<^ vour of presbyterianism and the rage of battle ; 
charv?' kuowiug uo plcasurcs but prayer and military 
*^ duty; and tne more formidable on that ac- 
iHuAj. count, as the royalists, who derided their bigot- 
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Tj^ gave themselves up to pernicious licentious* 
ness. Prince Rupert, whose impetuous cou- 
rage had ahready drawn him into several er- 
rors, determined the king to come to a hattle, 
without waiting for a reinforcement, which was 
to join him in a short time ; and the rebels 
gained a decisive victory at Naseby, near Ox- 
ford I where the king's baggage and his coffer 
filling into their hands, they found copies of 
his letters to the queen ; and the parliament, 
which had been long accustomed not to blush 
at any thing, had the insolence to publish them. 
This courageous princess, worthy of being 
daughter to Henry IV. had retired mto France, 
after bavins twice brought her husband suc- 
cours from Holland, through a thousand dan- 
gers. The commons had impeached her of 
treascm. At the sight of such monstrous ex- 
cesses, we fancy ourselves in an age of barba- 
rism : but such is the case in civU wars, espe- 
cially when mixed with fanaticism ! 

After the battle of Naseby, Charles under- Sou 
went an uninterrupted succession of misfor- ^^^ 
tunes of every kind. Upon the point of being 
besieged in Oxford, he put himself into the 
hands of the Scots, who were then laying siege 
to Newark ; when, though they received him 
with appearances of respect, they extorted from 
him orders to the governors for surrendering 
the strong places, and soon after sold him to * 
the English parliament for four hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling; an infamous bargain, 
after which we ought not to be surprised at 
any deed of horror. 

The parliament, having the king in their \wi. 
hands, was all-powerful. These pretended de- ^""•'^ 
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fenders of liberty were become the oppresson 
p.ri£^ of the nation and the laws^ and carried their 
despotism infinitely beyond what they had so 
grievously reproacned in the sovereign. The 
army resolving to destroy this odious tyranny, 
in oixler to set up one of their own, carried off 
Charles, marched to London, entered the city^ 
gave law, and oppressed the parliament. 
Graoiwdi But in the midst of the army broke out the 
'"^f" faction of the LeveUers^ who rose against their 
^ the officers, because the Holy Spirit puts all the elect 
upon a perfect equality. Cromwell having re- 
pressed those fanatics oy a stroke of genius and 
vigour, now meditated the most horrid designs 
against reeal majesty, 
n^^ Charles naving made his escape into the Isle 
" of Wight, where he was basely arrested by the 
governor, began a Deviation with the pkrlia. 
ment, in which necessity reduced him to take 
the most humiliating steps ; but nothing could 
soften the rebels. In vain did he offer to give 
up the management of the troops, and the no^ 
mination to the great offices, provided these 
rights should revert to the crown after his de^ 
mise. In vain did he add new concessions, and 
even acknowledge that the parliament had taken 
up arms in its just defence. He was required 
to deliver up his adherents as criminals, eon<^ 
sent to the aoolition of episcopacy, and sacrifice 
' his religious principles, which were deeply 
rooted in his heart. Conscience, which in him 

Prevailed over the interest of the crown, made 
im inflexible on that point ; and the parlia* 
ment would not relaic on a single article. 
HMSeoii While the negociation was on foot, the civil 
»^**»«* war broke out afresh. The Scots took arms in 
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favour of a prince whom they had shamefully to 
betrayed, and several bodies of English troops ^'^^ 
gave proofs of their zeal ; but Cromwell in- v»qiwbed. 
vaded Scotland, and rapidly conquered all be. 
fine him ; Fairfax stormed Colchester, after a 
vigorous resistance ; and in a very short time 
the royal Pftrty was dispersed and entirely over* 
thrown. \ro crown such a series of victories 
and crimes, nothing was wanting but to com* 
mand the execution of the sovereign. 

While he was left in the power of the parlia* 
ment, the army di^eaded a reconciliation to their 
disadvantage ; and, being resolved to commit 
the pairiciae, seized the person of Charles, and 
removed him from the Isle of Wight to a fort* 
less, whence he was afterwards brought to 
Windsor. But this precaution was not suffix 
cient. The parliament complained, opposed the 
army, and showed themselves less averse from 
an accommodation ; when Pride, who, from 
bein^ a drayman, had risen to the rank of colo* 
Del, beset tne house of commons with a body 
of troops, and arrested forty-one of the mem* 
bers ; at the same time, aoove one hundred 
and sixteen others were excluded, because they 
were suspected by the Independents, who now 
remainea absolute masters, and began the trial. 



The house of commons, thus regulated, de* wja 
clared the king guilty of high treason, for hav* of 
ing made war against the parliament, and ere* ^^^^"^ ^ 



ated a court of justice, with power to judge 
him. Fidrfax, Cromwell, and ireton, scm-in* 
law of Cromwell, were in the number of the 
judges. The peers having thrown out this hor* 
rid bill, the lower house passed a vote, that the 
people is ffie source of all lawful authority ; and 
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consequen&y the conrnom^ chosen by the people 
whom they represent^ are invested mth the supreme 
authority of the nation ; and all their determma^ 
tions have the force of laWy vAihout the consent qf 
Ae king and the peers ; as if the king and the 
peers, in conjunction with the commons, did 
not make up that constitution which they held 
so dear, and had used as a pretext for their re* 
hellion ; or a small number of factious men, 
who had excluded the loyal members, were the 
house of commons. 
. ,^|^ Charles I., was conducted by colonel Harri- 
The id^ son, the son of a butcher, before this tribunal 
and or Villains ; spoke to tuem like a good king; 
•*"*^**^ refused to answer the indictment; protested that 
he acknowledged no judges among his subjects; 
and yet ofiered to demonstrate the justice of his 
cause, if invited to it in a proper manner. He 
was brought before them three times, and still 
maintained his firmness. Without paying any 
respect to the solicitations of Scotland, France, 
and Holland, nor to the generous conduct of 
four noblemen, who represented, that, as they 
enjoyed the king's confadence, the punishments 
of the faults imputed to him ought to fall 
upon their heads ; in contempt of all the rights 
of political society, they condemned to death 
the king of England, Scotland, and Irelaiid^ 
and he was executed on a scaffold before his 
own palace. If the rebels triumphed, at least 
the body of the people opened their eyes in con* 
sternation, felt the pangs of remorse, and look- 
ed with horror on a crime not to be paralleled 
in the history of any age or nation. 
, An I shall relate its consequence in the epoch 
unporunt ^f Louis XIV. Let sovereigiis and subj^ta 
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reflect with care on the reign of Charles I. 
The first will learn, that there are critical cir- MufjS^ 
cumstances when authority is weakened hy 
striving to extend it ; when too earnest attempts 
to enforce rigorous maxims, give life and 
strength to prmciples directly opposite ; and 
when the false steps of government may draw 
on its ruin. The others will see, that if the 
abuse of authority be dangerous, rebellion 
against authority is more so ; that seditious li- 
berty is worse than the transitory despotism of 
a monarch; that, in modem states, the laws 
and opinion of the public are a powerful bar- 
rier against the excesses of tyranny ; and a- 
hove all, that there are no crimes so horrid, 
to which men will not be led by fanaticism, 
while it clothes itself with the name and word 
of God, to cancel every principle, sentiment, 
and du^. 

I have anticipated the transactions of some 
years, in the epoch of Louis XIV., in order to 
give the reign of Charles in one view ; but this 
IS a less inconvenience than it would have been 
to interrupt a narration, all the circumstances 
of which are connected with one another. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS* 
RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. SCIENCES AND 

POLITE LITERATURE. 



L 

PROGRESS OF MONARCHICAL GOVERNBCENT, PARXI- 

GULARLT IN PRANCE. 

j^ It is an object highly worthy of curiosity to 
p wgrew rf go back to toe origin of governments^ and to 
""'""' trace their variations and progress ; to see, far 
example, petty, miserable, and oppressed states 
become happy and powerful republics ; popu* 
lous and warUke nations, formerl]^ jealous of 
unbounded liberty, peaceably obeying the laws 
of a monarch ; and monarchies; where absolute 
power seemed established, changed to a mixed 
constitution, where the powers are balanced by 
each other. In the course of the different ages 
we have remarked the most important changes. 
In this place, it will be proper to consider the 
result, and form a general idea, ranging in 
orderly connexion the scattered and too distant 
features. Let us particularly turn our eyes 
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upon France, the history of which is better 
known, whose relations to the other states are 
more striking, and the different forms of whose 
political government give a picture of almost all 
the changes that have happened in other coun- 
tries. 

Such an examination made with impartiality, utiiitf of 
lar from weakening the submission due to the jn^ty. 
crown, can only render it more voluntary and 
perfect. It will prove how necessary tne in- 
crease of the sovereign power was to the state ; 
that if the means used for effecting this pur- 

Eose were not always equitable, the end has 
een salutary ; and that the misfortunes which 
till that time befel the nation, proceeded from 
the disorders of anarchy, or the tyranny of a- 
ristocracy. In a word, truth necessarily takes 
the side of le^l authority. 

A herd of barbarians, known by the name uwhtA 
of Franks, made a conquest of the Iruitful pro- ^n^ty «r 
vinces of Gaul, under their king Clovis ; an ^J^Sd 
able and ambitious chief, whom they followed 
from choice, not from constraint, and who had 
the art of directing the will of his followers 
to bis own purpose ; but in other respects pos- 
sessed so little authority, that a soldier dared to 
dispute with him the right of appropriating to 
himself a vase, which was part of the plunder 
taken from the enemy. However, the aivision 
of the conquered lands put him in possession of 
a considerable domain, which, with some small 
revenues of the crown, and the free gifts esta- 
blished by custom among the Germans, were 
sufficient for the maintenance of his court. He 
was even enabled to separate from it some lands, 
either to recompense the services, or conciliate 

VOL. V. H 
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the affections of his principal warriors. He 
still remained vested with the property of the 
benefices which he granted them ; and, reserving 
a right to withdraw them at his pleasure, had 
the means of pmiishment, as well as reward. 
These possessions were held on the condition of 
military service, and stood instead of pay ; for, 
as yet, no species of hired and standing armies 
was known. 
Natknai Th^ asscmbly of the nation enacted laws, de- 
■j«j^ cided on war or peace, and at least shared the 
rfthe principal rights of sovereignty. Such was the 
^^' TOvemment of all the barbarians ; but the in- 
fluence of the prince naturally increased by his 
political talents and conquest. The respect en- 
tertained by the Franks for his family made the 
crown hereditary, though it was still conferred 
by the consent of the people, and there was no 
rule of succession firmly established ; but from 
that time his successors were enabled to acquire 
greater authority, by pursuing a regular plan, 
and supporting it with vigour. 
• ^ Unhappily every rational system of govem- 
"'^ ment was thwarted, by barbarous laws and cus- 
toms. Justice was m the hands of ignorant 
warriors, who reduced it almost to the right of 
the strongest. If crimes were punished, it was 
either by private revenge or pecuniary compo- 
sitions, the easiness of which emboldened to the 
commission of other enormities. Ahnost all dif- 
ferences were decided by duel, or senseless ar^ 
deals ; the result of all which was, that the tur* 
bident humour of the nation raged with un- 
bribled licentiousness, acts of violence were in- 
cessantly multiplied, the strong oppressed the 
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weak, and storms broke out even round the 
throne. 

The conqueror had established Christianity Cbriitiamtj 
among his people, or rather, if we jud^ by tiie ^>w 
the conduct of the generality, made them change 
their external worship, without almost any ma* 
terial alteration in their manners ; for we scarcely 
perceive that the morality of a religion, so pure 
and beneficent, enlightened the mmds of this 
fierce nation. We only see that they assumed 
the name of Christians, and that, in general, 
superstitious practices stood them in steM of the 
Christian virtues ; that the prelates, with some 
remains of knowledge, though darkened by ig* 
noiance, acquired an absolute ascendant over 
their minds, and soon domineered even in the 
court. We find the absurd opinion almost uni« 
versally established, that crimes are expiated, 
and paradise bought, by lavishing wealth on 
the ministers of the church ; and consequently 
rich foundations becoming a kind of iashion, 
the bishops and the monks acquiring immense 
possessions in land, lisine to the rank of nobles, 
sharing with them the obligation to military ser* 
vice, and adopting the manners of a class en- 
tirely devoted to arms. To finish the picture, 
we see them introducing into public affieiirs a 
mixture of crude religious ideas, proper to con. 
fi3und the sacred with the profane, the civil with 
the spiritual; a mixture from whence resulted a 
chaos of inconsistent pretensions, that put man- 
berless fetters upon government, and tended to 
its utter dissolution. 

In fact, every thing proclaimed an approach- c«tt» of 
ing revolution. The monarchy, being frequently ^^^^ 
divided among several kings, became a theatw under 

H 2 
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Ajfij* of wars and massacres. Weak and incapable 
princes abandoned the reins to the mayors of 
the palace, who eovemed in their name. After 
having excessively enriched the church, it be- 
came necessary to resume part of its lands for 
the subsistence of the military ; when the clergy 
and monks, being stripped of their property, 
raised disturbances, either through interest or 
prejudice. They pronounced sentence of dam- 
nation against the ^at Charles Martel, as an 
usurper of the patrmiony of the poor; but his 
son Pepin restoring the consecrated lands, and 
payii^ pompous honours to the relics, was the 
man designed by heaven to sway the sceptre. 
Such was the judgment of the clergy, secular 
and regular, of the celebrated Boniface of Meiitz, 
and Pope Zachary ; in consequence of which, 
Pepin wrested from the descendants of Clovis 
the crown, which they had long shown them- 
selves unworthy to wear. 

This sketch of the first race is sufficient to 
show, that notwithstanding some imperfect ma- 
xims of pubUc right, without which it would 
have been impossible for the nation to subsist, 
the government had scarce any fixed rules or 
principles ; and the seeds of anarchy, constantly 
mcreasmg in fertility, must produce dreadful 
calamities. 

^ ^fPJP» and above all Charlemagne, height- 
Armi ihti ened the lustre and power of the crown, even 
•^- by restoring the national assemblies to their an- 
cient snlendour. The immense labours of the 
^tter, his victories, conquests, zeal for good 
order, his laws and political administration, 
present us with an object of admiration in tlic 
midst of barbarism. In a better age he would 
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have extiipated the seeds of disorder ; and per- 
mp^ haps nothing hut his boundless ambition pre- 
y^ vented him from establishing the best system of 
ir government then practicable. To ^hat pur- 
'^\. pose were his conquests of Italy and Ger- 
j^' many ? Would not France, if raised to a state 
,^ of liappiness, have been a more valuable pos« 
' session than that vast empire ? If the Saxons 
^ incessantly revolted, notwithstanding the terror 
r^ of his arms, to what were not his successors in- 
^^ fiillibly exposed, who did not possess that ex- 
V^. traordinary genius, which enabled him to sur-. 
u 2 mount so many obstacles and dangers i 
^ . Accordingly his son, Louis the Debonnaire, M|k 
1^ soon became the sport of factions, and the ''""JT** 
^ whole empire was divided and filled with in^ *^ •""w^- 
^ sunrections. Charlema^e had been able to re- 
L strain the clerw, though he favoured their ex- 
/y cesses. Louis drew upon himself the hatred of 
^ that body, by endeavouring to subject them te 
discipline. The clergy then abused their power, 
and at once erected themselves into judges of 
the emperor, whom they insulted, oppressed, 
^ and deposed. This unheard-of attempt brought 
on numberless others of the same kmd. Odi- 
ous enterprises give, as it were, a right of usurp- 
ation ana reb^lion, because they have been 
t crowned with success. In a word, the ecclesi-r 
astical body, drawn on by favourable conjunc- 
j. tures, armed with forged decretals, and de^ 
riving power from the blind credulity of man- 
^ kind, overturned the established laws, and set 
up others of an arbitrary nature ; above all, ex- 
tended their own jurisdiction, freed themselves 
I from the cognizance of the tribunals ; even dis- 
^ pos^ of the crown, in the name of that God 

■ 
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who commands them to be obedient to princes; 
imd imagined that thev were exercising rights 
derived to them from heaven, while they were 
overturning, or at least violating, the essential 
order of human society. 
tjfiirpttioiis But the state was threatened with much more 
^ fcLu dieadful convulsions from the turbulence of the 
>«*• nobility, whose swords seemed perpetually out 
of the scabbard. From the time of Charles the 
JBald, son of Louis, the fiefs became heredi- 
tary ; and it is conjectured, with sufficient pro- 
bability, that the ambition of the vassals misht 
be excited by the example of the church j lor, 
as the lands which it was pretended were given 
to God, remained, as it were, annexed for ever 
to such a bishopric, or such a monastery, was it 
not natural for the possessor of a fief to endea- 
vour to transmit his possession to his children? 
But whatever be in this, the state was torn into 
shreds. The lords usurped what was the incon- 
testable property of the crown. Every one aimed 
at, and secured mdependence. Some great feu- 
datories, and an enaless number of petty vas- 
sals under them, left the kin^ only a mighty 
name, and a shadow of royalty. They par- 
celled the domain among them, of which he 
iretained only a few insignificant remains. Le- 
gal administration was entirely annihilated by a 
miUtary aristocracy, or rather anarchy, armed 
and reduced to a system. Of what advantage 
to the lord paramount were proud titles, ho* 
mages, and oaths ? Of what avail was his right 
to command, without power to make himself 
obeyed? When the barons could give him 
law, and treat his orders with contempt, he was 
only a crowned idol. 
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The more that the feudal government^ under Muchkb 
the last kings of the Carlovingian line, was "h^^ 
staffed with minute rules, siuj^ular formalities 
and precautions, the deeper did anarchy strike 
its roots, because there was no real governing 
power. Accordingly, we meet only with scenes 
of disorder and depredations. Thousands of 
tyrants, armed against each other, spurned the 
duties and feelings of human nature. Slavery 
became a refu^ to the people. That warlike 
nation, which, in the time ol Charlemagne, was 
invincible, fell a prej to the insults of the Nor- 
mans, a set of undisciplined and unprincipled 
pirates. Nor shall we be surprised at this, if we 
reflect on the civil discords, and the mischiefs 
inseparable from anarchy. To say all in one 
word, the state of society was then a state of 
war. 

The second race ended in the same manner E^d of 
as the first. As there were subjects who ex- .eco^nce. 
ceeded the king in power, some of them must 
one day deprive him of the throne ; and Hugh 
Capet, descended from a family of heroes, two 
of whom had borne the title of king, took ad- 
vanti^ of the circumstances to supplant the 
lawful heir of the crown. It was only by a se- 
ries of revolutions, commotions, attempts, suc- 
cessful risks, and severe calamities, tnat this 
monstrous anarchy was dispelled ; that order 
sprung from the chaos, and the re^l authority, 
which was almost annihilated, raised its head 
amid so universal ruin. Some kings took ad- 
vantage of favourable opportunities with ad- 
dress ; others seized them with vigour : but, in 
general, thmgs clianged, because it was impos- 
sible they should remain on the same footing. 
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Events guided politics much more than politics 
guided events. Knowledge is requisite to have 
a rational plan ; and, though at all times men 
are endowed with a kind of instinctive feeling, 
which makes them discern their true interest, 
the art of governing requires many other qua- 
lifications. 

To weaken the power of the great men, and 
subject them to the regal authority, were the 
most effectual means for the restoration of or- 
der. I shall briefly run over the principal 
facts which led, though slowly, to the proposed 
• end. 
The 1. Kings without domains, for they had no- 
h^itoly. thing left but Laon, were only kings in name. 
Hugh Capet, by reuniting to the crown the 
duchy of France, and the other fiefs which 
were his private property, revived the seeds of 
power. But how far are we yet from the time 
when that of the sovereign rose to vigour ! By 
causing their sons to be crowned during their 
own lifetime, the first kings 6f the Capetian 
line fixed the succession in their family ; and 
this was a second step to power. 
The 2. The madness oi crusades, which became 
^j^ epidemical under the great-grandson of Huffh 
«^»« Capet, turned, by a remarkaole fatality, to the 
Phuip h advantage of the king, while it exhausted the 
kingdom. The noblesse ruined their fortunes, 
and sold their lands, to go in search of adven- 
tures, and gain indulgences ; and marched into 
Asia, to give vent to that turbulent and martial 
disposition which made them so dangerous at 
home. Philip I., notwithstanding his excessive 
weakness, by this means enjoyed a peaceable 
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reign, which, in that early period, was a very 
remarkable phenomenon. 

3. His son, Louis VI., sumamed the Eat, EMaUkh: 
smoothed the path to the revolution. The "^^ 
tyranny of the nobles, the numberless violences n>»«>«i»i 
committed with impunity, and suffered without ^'SD' 
relaxation, every where awakened jsentiments of 
liberty, which were the more keen as the yoke 
became more odious. In Italy, Germany, 
France, and other countries, the same cause, 
according' to the order of nature, produced the 
same effect. The inhabitants of tne cities, and 
particularly of those in which the advantages of 
commerce began to be felt, aspired to a freedom 

of which there remained no vestige ; and pur- 
chased and kept it, notwithstanding the strong 
opposition they met with, particularly from the 
clergy, who attacked them as guilty of sedition. 
They formed those municipal societies, those 
corporations y which were governed by their own 
magistrates, and armed for the defence of their 
privileges, with an obligation to serve their 

Erince against his enemies. Louis the Fat, and 
is successors, favoured establishments so ad- 
vantageous to the crown ; as, on one side, 
the lords lost the power by which they op- 
pressed the hurdlers ; and these, on the other, 
contracted an affection for the royal authority, 
whicb they looked upon as a barrier against ty- 
ranny. 

4. Wthout the supreme power in the admi- ^^'^^ 
nistration of justice, sovereignty is of little va- dien^ 
lue. He who judges, or appoints others to ^J^^^ 
judge, has numberless advantages to procure 
respect and obedience. The lords had usuq^ed 

this right when they appropriated the fiefs ; 
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and the royal envoys of Charlemagne would no 
longer have dared to show themselves iu the 
provinces. It was therefore an excellent piece 
of policy, first practised by Louis VI., insensibly 
to undermine tlie seignorial courts of judicature* 
At first the custom was revived of sending com- 
missioners, in quality of superintendants. Af- 
terwards four great Dailifis of the king became 
judges in some particular cases, which were ap- 
propriated to their bench. In process of time, 
the right of appeal took root ; and at last the 
king became supreme judge. Yet it required 
time to give so important a reformation strength, 
even in the king's domain ; but Philip-Augus- 
tus, by recovering the provinces which were in 
possession of the kines of England, and mak- 
ing himself feared and respected by his vassals, 
quickened the progress of authority, which was 
yet unstable. 
The Roman 5. What pcrhaps contributed more to the 
uirfir to the change, was the new ideas of justice which had 
crown, spread through Europe. The Canon law, not- 
withstanding the poison of the forged decretals, 
and the false principles with which it had been 
tainted, at least showed a regular form of pro- 
cedure, an order of jurisdiction, and, in a word, 
some vestiges of the Roman jurisprudence. 
Justinian's I^andects, which were found about 
the middle of the twelfth century, greatly en- 
larged the knowledge of that subject. Schools 
of civilians were established, where the Roman 
law was taught, and extolled with enthusiastic 
admiration. Though it was overloaded with 
injudicious statutes in the last ages of the em- 
pire, it was supposed a masterpiece of perfec- 
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ti<Mi, because the laws of the barbarians were 
the masterpiece of extravagance. The kings 
used all their address to introduce it into their 
dominions. St Louis encouraged its study, L«pdative 
and propagated its maxims. That prince be-^^SSSdby 
came a legislator, and exercised the supreme stLoua, 
power with dignity; repressed the abuses of 
anarchy by his laws with regard to the coin, 
and other essential points ; and established upon 
solid foundations that right of appeal which 
^ves majesty to the crown. He administered 

{ustice with the authority of a sovereign, pro- 
libited the trial by duel, substituting legal 
[>roofs in its stead, and thus laid the toundia- 
tions of an universal reformation, which made 
visible progress. 

6. Thus, jurisprudence being no longer con- Aothority 
fined to a few vague notions and barbarous cWiw 
practices, became a study. But how could an 
Ignorant nobility, which only breathed the spi- 
nt of wai" and adventures, be capable of study- 
ing, in order to attain the qualihcations requi- 
site for judges ? It was immediately found ne- 
cessary to admit the civilians on the bench, in 
quality of reporters^ to give their assistance, or 
rather to dictate the sentence. Soon after, they 
became the sole judges. The gown was distin- 
guished from the sword, and formed another 
class of nobility ; while the sword looked with 
contempt on that illustrious profession from 
which it drew part of its power; the conse- 
quence of whicli was, that these two bodies • 

were rivals ; it became the interest of the latter 
to serve the prince against the former, and they 
employed their knowledge in his cause. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the par- 
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liament was fixed in the capital. Being the 
organ of the laws, it more and more strength- 
ened the basis of monarchical government; 
yet it must be allowed, that the selfishness and 
prejudice of our ancient civilians exceeded the 
just bounds. Building upon some texts of 
scripture, and passages in the imperial laws, 
they supposed that me royalty of the Jewish 
kings, and the despotic power of the eniperors, 
were rules for the constitution of ^France. 
This is the ordinary procedure of the human 
mind, especially when it begins to exercise it« 
self on great objects ; it exaggerates thinugs 
before it comprehends their nature. But the 
principles of the magistrates were not, on that 
account, less useful in repressing the disorders 
of independence. Their opinion, in a great 
measure, formed that of the people j and with 
their authority increased that of the sove- 
reign, to which they frecjuently served as the 
bulwark. 
MmMoa 7. Philip the Fair, in order to gain the afiec- 
theolini ^^P^ ^^ ^^® whole body of the people, in his 
eatate into violcut disputc with Bouifacc Vin., had sum* 



moned the commons to the states-general ia 
«*«*^ 1303. This step, though hazardous under a 
harsh and unjust government, immediately pro- 
duced good effects. The sentiments of liberty 
giving more vigour to the commons, tended 
more to counterbalance the power of the great 
men. The people, who were fovmerly smves^ 
and sunk in brutal insensibility, contracted a 
regard for their country, interested themselves 
in the public weal, became susceptible of zeal 
and generosity, recovered their feelings, and 
were one of the chief resources of the kings 
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i^unst foreign enemies, or domestic foes to his 
power. But there likewise rose troublesome 
times, when the third estate, naturally the rival 
of the two first orders, which looked upon it 
with disdain, turned its activity and strength 
against the king himself. So difficult is it to 
regulate the balance of the powers ! and the 
equilibrium once broken, the weight falls, and 
the contexture of the machine seems to be dis- 
solved. 

8. The cler^, whom we have seen so formic DiminutioB 
dable to the kings of the second race, retained ecd«i!!^i»i 
the greatest part of their prejudices, and were p*^** 
still very jealous of their excessive authority. 
But they already perceived, that the interest 
of the crown coula not be indifierent to them ; 
and their religious principles prompted them 
to inculcate entire obedience, unless they were 
led astray by pretexts of religion, or extraordi- 
nary circumstances. The resistance made by 
Philip Augustus, and even St Louis, but, above 
all, by Philip the Fair, against the attempts of 
the Romish court, taught men to distinguish 
between the cause of God and the pretensions 
of churchmen. Philip the Long, by excluding 
the bishops from parliament, took from them 
one means of encroaching on the civil power. 
Under the reign of Philip Valois, the king's 
advocate, Peter de Cugnieres, had the cou- 
rage to attack this boundless power, which had 
sprung up in the darkness of barbarism. He 
combated its abuses and injustice with such 
reasoiis, good or bad, as occurred to him, and 
was answered with authorities and examples, but 
few arguments. At that time the dispute termin- 
ated, without having produced any effect ; but. 
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by degrees, the people were freed from their 
subjection to the ecclesiastical courts. The ap* 
peals by writs of error formed a guarantee a- 
gainst oppressions ; and the king always ac- 
quired more authority, in proportion as his 
courts judiciously separated the civil rights 
from spiritual matters ; a separation which the 
nature of things, obscured by time and custom, 
unluckily rendered too difficult. 

BfiifortiiiiM 9. Under the reign of the unfortunate John, 
"jobi-who was a prisoner in England, every thins 
threatened a renewal of anarchy. The thira 
estate was seized with a seditious spirit, tried 
to domineer over the government, imposed laws 
on the wise dauphin, and forced him to odious 
submissions. Tne ^reat charter of the English 
had almost been agam produced in France. But 
that prince at last dispelled the storms. After 
his accession to the throne, he repaired the losses 
* of the nation, triumphed over nis domestic as 
well as foreign enemies, and reigned with equal 
authority and glory. Never did wisdom more 
It clearly display its resources. But the misfor- 

^a^ries tunes of Charles VI. soon overturned all that 
^\^ had been done by Charles V. The rage of 

revmin factious, which almost universally prevailed, so 

•hort'time. entirely destroyed all idea of principles, laws, 
and country, that men did not blush to sacrifice 
the crown to the king of England, who fought 
against it. A foreign prince was acknowleag^- 
ed as lawfril king ; and the Salic law was tram- 

Eled under foot, a little after the most solemn 
omage had been paid to it. Yet, though it 
may seem incredible, this total overthrow of 
the monarchy was one of the causes which led 
to the reestablishment of order and subordina- 
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tion. The more the French bad been misled 
by a spirit of infatuation, the more eagerly did 
tbey return to their duty. The more they 
saw the royal authority debased, even by their 
own fault, the more did they perceive the ne- 
cessity and advantage of peaceable obedience. 

10. Accordingly, Charles VII. made two de- a 
cisive innovations, without the least opposition. "^"^ 
He took troops into his pay, and the crown had «» 

a standing army. He established the perpetual ^^'t^^ 
taille for their subsistence ; and from that time 
the crown depended less upon the subsidies 
granted by the states. It is not to be question- 
ed, that these helps were sometimes abused. 
The militaiT power became an instrument in 
the hands ol ambition. The taille, which was 
originally very small, perpetually increased, and 
occasioned murmurs.* But are these inconve- 
niences comparable to the scom*ges of anarchy ? 
Evil is almost constantly the companion of 
good ; and to pass from great to lighter ills is 
often the utmost good possible, in a statewhere 
neither the manners nor other circumstances will 
permit the establishment of a wise and solid le- 
gislation. 

11. Liouis XI., son of Charles VII., already lous* 
aSEected despotism. He made the great men ^^^^ 
tremble by his cruelties ; accumulated a trea- •bwiutt, 
sure at the expense of the people ; artfully em- 
ployed corruption rather than arms ; avoided 

war, instead of which he substituted artifice, 
confining his ambition to the establishment of 
absolute authority in his own kingdom ; and 
every day increased his power. The death of 
Charles, last duke of Burgundy, likewise fa^ 
voured his designs, notwitnstanding the irre* 
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parable fault with which he is reproached, in 
not having prevented the marriage of that 
prince's heiress with an archduke of Austria. 
His reign forms an important epoch. The 
kin^ had the public strength in their hands, 
and were able to execute ^eat enterprises. 
Happy had they directed their labours to the 
felicity of the nation, rather than indulged a 
destructive passion for conquests ! Charles 
Vin., Louis Xn., and Francis I., were Uttle 
acquainted with their own interests. What 
folly was it to exhaust in foreign countries the 
blood and riches of the nation, which a good 
use of authority ought to have rendered so 
flourishing I 
H» 12. All the great fiefs, except the earldom of 
^JJ°" Flanders, were reunited to the crown. Its 
^^r domain was made unalienable, and that essen- 
"*~'^*^ tial principle was declared a fundamental law 
of the monarchy. Besides, the ancient incon- 
veniences of the appanages were removed. 
The care of the finances, justice, leeislatioo, 
and the military power, centred in uie sove- 
reign. He was therefore fully monarch. The 
states-general were not even assembled once 
during the reign of Francis I., while the na- 
tion was engaged in so long and ruinous wars. 
This assembly, which did not certainly know 
its own rights, which had neither principles, 
harmony, nor union, was only called to grant 
extraordinary aids. Francis found means to 
manage his afikirs without such helps ; not 
even Henry VHI. in England, nor Charles V. 
in Spain, enjoyed so great power. 
The 13. The fanaticism of the sectaries, roused 
govcnunent j^y pcrsccutiou or another fanaticism, revived 
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the spirit of independence, and shook the throne. 



Projects were formed for a republic, and had hSStIv. 
well nigh been executed in France, as they were 
in the Low Countries. But at last Henry IV. 
triumphed over the factious. ' The wisdom of 
his administration gives ns the picture of a be- 
neficent monarch, governing by the laws, and 
making the glory and happiness of the king- 
dom bis only aim, ruling his people as a fa- 
ther rules his children. In a word, a prince 
whose single reign would have raised Prance 
to the height of prosperity, had he not been 
cut off in his course by a superstitious mon- 
ster. 

14. After him, the nation fell back into the oommiMBi 
troubles of a stormy minority. The faults of c^^^ 
government revived the dissensions and rebel- 
lions ; and a weak king, who abandoned him- 
self to favourites, was neither proper to dissi- 
pate cabals, nor to reign in a manner worthy 
of the son of Henry the Great. Take Riche- 
lieu from Louis XIII., perhaps we should see 
llie reign of Henry III. revive. Had it not 
been for this haughty minister, the crown would 
have been debased. By taking of Rochelle, 
and thus crushing the republican spirit of Cal- 
vinism ; by striking off the heads of many il- 
lustrious men, who were leaders of the party ; 
he put the king in possession of the whole au- 
thority, or rather attached it entirely to his 
own ministry. Was the monarchical power so 
dear to the French, and so necessary to their 
happiness, to contract the vices of tyranny? 
Unhappily, Richelieu had the spirit of a des- 
pot; and circumstances hurried him into ex- 
cesses, to which he was himself but too much 

vol.. v. I 
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H^ tpadad tbe nation with 

mi4 in a iqano^r iqsulted the public miaery by 

the poipp of his court, He iasisted oq the par- 

liain^at piQrjipg implioit obedieii^, without exar 
mining the eaicts^ or debating freely } Is^eated 
tbe piagi^trates a^ 9laY^, rather than m deposir 
tariei of th« laws} caused tbe emt men, 
whose irain he had swqro, to b^ triea by judees 
whom he regarded as servile iqstrunients oTbis 
^ireugeaiice } fmd diirf ct^d their sentences, withr 
out even deigning to put on the appearance of 
impartialityi In oo^ word, arbitrary power 
displayed itself with su^h violence in his bands, 
that hatred pursued him to the grave, notwitbr 
st%n4ii^ the rpal p^rvi^e^ TVhich be did to the 

inoparcffy. 

Ml To a^repgtheii aqtborityt to reduiee tbe omA 
nktokm mei^ to a stat«( Qf dw^ndence, and make aU the 
Jj?j members of the body politic move by the dii- 

hau xectiop of a sipgl§ h^aq, was an important ad- 
vantage i but it QannQt be top often repeated^ 
that l£e prudi^n^^ of Heqry lY,, bis juAttce, his 
mildness, %nd bis b^nefigeqce, with the vigour 
of hip ge^i^s, w^rQ more proper to give oer^ 
mapency tq tbip gi^t lYork, than the thunders 
of ^Ricb^lieu^ Nothing but a reign, such as we 
shall se^ that of Lpvi£| $IV,, was capable of 
smothering tb^ seed? of discord which the mi- 
nister of JLoqis ^Ih left in the nation. Terror 
imd executions wer^ mw^b less e^ctual instrur 
meqts, thaq a better knowledge qf the sanctity 
of tb^ laws, a clearer discussion of the prin.- 
ciples of goyemment, th^ prqii^tion of know- 
ledge among the people, the bnmanity of the 
court, the gentle inanners and politeness of tbp 

ff<^ wqn apd nqbUity, tb^ bestowal or hope 



of finrours, the submission of the magistrates, 
the splendour of the throne, the reciprocal love 
of the king for the people, and of the people 
for the kin^. 

It would be easy to apply the principal An Ac 
featDTca in ^s pictura to the diii^rwt »'<--»4.;. 



f^ical states. The ^vcrmne^t has everywhere ^^^^^ 
undergone similar vicissitudes, and changed its ^^ 
form Dj the same steps* The pe^le every- 
where ea^yed at first ahnost unbouMed Ub^« 
tf^ but afterwards became slaves; tb? lorda 
rose into tfrrants, and the kings were ^ithoii<» 
power. Tne royal authority . everywhere x^. 
vived with difficulty, mthercd stren^ by ei9n 
pkmng a greater or less degree oT de}(terity» 
ana floated between the sm&l$ of weakn^ 
and despotism, till at last it subjected nU 4ie 
otders of the state, and conoeatnitad in itmlC 
all the powers ; acknowledging; no fundameo*^ 
tal laws, but dmse whioh it obhgts il9«l€ tp re- 
spect* ;3 - 

I ^leak not of mixed monaichies^ We shall 
see the great revokttion of England in its plaee*. 
Two illustrious republics merit partioular .Ob« 
servatioii. 
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GOTEUIIfSNT OF THE SWISS RBPUBLIC, AHB TBAT 

OF HOIXAND. 

Among a spirited people, tjrraDny has bem 
_ _^ _ always productive of liberty. Oppressed afiter 
w«^- being free, they have taken arms against their 
tyrants ; even defied death, in order to break 
the yoke of oppression, and carried their point 
by heroism and perseverance. Happy in their 
independence, if they strongthen their govern* 
ment by good laws, and such as are proper to 
gyard against the causes of dissolution, arising* 
either from the nature of things or poUtioU 
events.' 

oyn No State appears less exposed to this tbmn 
^£,^ the confederated republic ot the thirteen Swiss 
^ — - Cantons. It took its rise in 1307, and was at 
first composed only of three cantons, Schwitz, 
Un, and Underwalden, which revolted against 
the emperor Albert. In a short time. Lucerne 
jomed the confederacy, which was afterwards 
strengthened by the accession of Zurich, Zug, 
Claris, and Berne. Friburg and Soleure join- 
ed it in 1481 ; B41e, Schaffhausen, and Appen- 
zel entered into it at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. These miembers of the Helve- 
tic body were naturally united by a commoa 
mterest; and to this union they owed their 
strength and security. Independent on one 
another, governed each by their own laws and 
magistrates, but leagued for mutual defence. 
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d&ey have acquired a lasting tranquillity amidst 
the ocHiTulsions of Europe. 

One of our Sybarites, at sight of their rug« HappiaM 
ged moimtains covered with snow, their towns >L 
without luxury or public diversions, and al« iJSd'o. 
most all poor,' will look upon the Swiss as un- ^hdr ^ 
happy. But the sage will perceive, that their "'""'^ 
bappiness consists in that active poverty, and 
tiiat masculine simplicity, which confine their 
wants, and furnish necessaries ; preserve their 
morals, and give a zest to the true pleasures of 
nftture; which make men virtuous, free, and 
ooDtent. All being on a level, that is, equally 
aabject to the laws, the difference of fortune is 
not sufficiently great among them to enable 
any to become masters of the others. In most 
of the cantons, the people have the right of 
bearing offices; and the magistrates cannot 
almse a power which is limited by time, and 
leataHined by the public superintendance. Sim- 
ple and equitable laws are executed without 
ccNistraint ; and the statutes acquire their 
greatest stren8;th from the manners. 
. The Swiss have nothing to iear behind their ^)»* 
mountains, whidi serve them as ramparts ; and ^^^ 
as they do not enter into the quarrels of princes, 
diey afford no pretence for invasion ; on the 
ccmtrary, it seems the interest of their neigh- 
boon rather to defend than subdue them. And 
in case of invasion, what resources would they 
not have in their patriotism and courage ? If 
they sell their blood to foreign nations, they by 
this means have the advantage of training a 
number of their citizens to be expert soldiers, 
while it costs the republic nothing to form them 
to the tr^e of war. They keep up the national 
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brnvery^ nk the attie tamd tlM ibey suppljr the 
resources of a barren and entrwnely populoM 
ooiuitrir. 
Ojd^ri A ftiiwalar proof of their prodiiiiee it, that 
^"^^ theit poutical harmoiiy makes them allumt focw 
get the difibiente of religion^ The oivU wara 
digion. wbidi fimaticism kindled at tht bc^bmiiiff of 
Ihe r^onnation^ were tiLtioguiahed la a morl 
tame. Four l^testaat cantons, Bile^ Schaff« 
haufieii^ Berne, and Zurieh; two^ Ghuis and 
Appenxel, eontaming a mixture of Protestaote 
tod Catholics ; tuid the seven others, which die 
entirely Gatholici, formed a peiAi^ble unioii^ 
even at the time when Europe was still leekingt 
with the blood which had been spilt under the 

Citenoe of reli&iom The greater prqgress that 
owlei^^ maae among the Swiss^ the more 
convincing was that ksson of Christian mo^ 
ifality, that all men fire brethren, and that aa 
dtffisrence in doctrine ought to break ties so re« 
spectable* 
n^ As every thing degenerated with time« thai 
7 Kurd people ought to guard against corruption* wlud^ 
destrojrs virtue and the strengtiii of republics. 
The ariatocratical govemment»riohes,and power 
of the canton of Berne seem to presage, at m 
Stance, some fatai event* Foreign mannevi^ 
after tainting a number of the citizens^ may^ 
toread their infection into the body of the state* 
Too gteat avidity for money may make tbeiii 
beartjs venal, and fill them witih mean selfish- 
ness, instead of love for their country ; and 
what must then be the fate of astate wbme sta^ 
bility is principally founded on the morals of ita 
nambera? 
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The United IVcrvinces are fiO' ftott Iwviiir it 
ciMBtitttti<m eqaallj mburt with tbdt of uie 
awkg^ That KpttbliCi it i« true, showed, At iu 
curigin, the same virtueB, the Mttue cotiMgei the 
shnpfe iiiMuierd of poverty, iavindble hati^ 
egmnst tymmy, wonderful firmness lA dangie)^, 
aad a vigour of resolution wUeh eouid not be 
sliakea by the ovex^^rown power of the Spanish 
monarchs. But besides that those bftiVe reptib^ 
lioans were principally actuated by religious &m 
naticism, the strength of which soon wears out^ 
tli«ir vast conquests, and the treasures which 
thery drew from them, necessftrilv introduced a 
ehu^ of principles* How could the spirit of 
ambition and oommcMe be made tompacible 
with the ancient republiean virtues ? 

Besides^ the ftiults of the government were, n^mii. 
at the beginning, so const«torable, thati accord^ 
ing to Grotius, they would have defrayed tlie 
republic^ had it not been for the hatred with 
which it was inflamed agakist the Spanish yoke. 
Each of ttie seven provinoei forms a sepairate in^ 
d^endent state, and every city in eadi pro- 
vince eiqoys the same inde^ndence. Ii an 
aflhir is propoaed in the provincial states, the 
deputies are obliged to follow the advice or the 
senate, or councu of the towni^ which they re- 
praaent^ The affiui^ of greatest moment, peace, 
war, alUanoes, and new taxes^ must be decided 
by the unanimous consent of the dtates-general, 
woieb «e always assembled at the Hague j and 
its members are, in all affiiirs, to consult the 
praviaoes, flrom whose opinion they must not 
make the least variation, friealand alone trusts 
to the prudence of its deputies. We see at first 
view the tnunmels in which government is con-, 
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fined by thoae excessive precautions, the dehytf 
which they occasion, and how repugnant tne 
required unanimity is to the end of dehberations 
on matters that require expedition. 
iw mt It therefore became necessary to seek a re- 
'^JtiE* medy for the evil, from the first establishment 



•of the government, and the stadtholdership 
was set up ; a dignity as necessary as the Roman 
dictatorship in very tempestuous times ; but 
which ought to have had a fixed pericd, and, 
above all, not to have been made hereditary, if 
the republic had taken proper measures for se* 
curing that liberty of which it was so jealous. 
The privileges of the stadtholder are excessive- 
ly great. He is ^neral and admiral in chief, 
wiUi the nomination to all military employ- 
ments. He likewise chooses the magistrates of 
the towns, which present to him a certain num- 
ber of persons, from whom he makes his elec- 
tion ; he presides in the courts of justice, where 
sentence is given in his name ; judges without 
appeal the cufierences of cities and provinces ; 
executes the decrees of provincial states ; has 
the power of granting pardon to criminals; 
lastly, he gives audience to foreign ministers ; 
and has a right to keep agents in the courts for 
the management of bis private affairs, who 
have every opportunity of serving him in other 
matters. Sucn a magistrate approaches nearly 
to regal power ; and even from the beginning 
his prerogatives were sufficient to give unea- 
siness. 

1 Happily the princes of Orange, William, his 

f^SS!^ son Maurice, and Frederic Henry, brother of 
Maurice, managed the stadtholdership like ^^od 
patriots, or at least their ambition had bounds; 
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and to them ought, in great measure, to be at- 
tributed the successes of Holland ; though per- 
imfs they paid so great respect to liberty, only 
because there were enemies to vanquish. But 
the peace of Westphalia had no sooner esta- 
billed the victorious commonwealth, than 
William II., son and successor . of Frederic 
Henry, filled the republicans with just alarms. 

Death interrupted his projects in 1660, 
when the dignity of stadtholder was abolished, 
but the faults ot the government were not cor- 
lected. It was soon found necessanr to restore 
it, in order to oppose Louis XIV. It was 
nmde hereditary imder William III. ; once more 
attempted to be abolished, upon his dying 
without issue male ; again restored, in favour 
of the second branch of his family ; and the in- 
heritance extended even to the daughters of the 
stadtholder, as we shall see in another place. 
. Whoever reflect^ on the constitution, genius, nt 
dianicter, and manners of the Dutch, a people ^^^ 
entirely addicted to commerce, defended only ^ 
by an ill-disciplined mercenary army, no longer by& 
possessed of that vigour which liberty, spring- ■"■"""^ 
m^ up, and environed with danger, gives to the 
■fund ; whoever, I say, examines these causes, 
political or moral, will discover in them the 
]pniiciples of the events which have already hap- 
pened, and perhaps be enabled to foresee those 
which oertam conjunctures may bring on. 

I^et us represent to ourselves Genoa, rich and short duti^ 
destitute ofpower, ruled by a rigid aristocracy, the oOer 
Tarying at the pleasure of factions, or with "^"i** 
every change of events, and constantly threat- 
ened with a foreign yoke, which it is almost 
impoesible for it to avoid. Let us take a view 
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of Venite^ undtstafbed at h^ne by the dAvidb 
spirit of the people^ and the chains which thd 
restless jealonsy of power has forged for ths 
nobles, bat which owes this tnmquiUity ai 
much to the depravation of manners as to tht 
invariable principles of its government ; sup^ 
porting* itself by spies and terror, mcone than by 
the ioSuence ot the laws ; deprived of that ex«. 
tensive commerce which fonned the basis of its 
power; exposed mote than ever to the attempts 
of its neighbours in case of a rupture, and not 
daring to trust one of its own mi^^beiB with 
the sword, which would put the preservation of 
the state into his power. Let us take a view d 
Pbland^ plunged mto anarchy even by its biMi 
and so unluckily constituted, that a sin^ mad^ 
man, in its diets, is sure of rendemig iodfeOA 
tual every salutary measure which wisdom can 
contrive ; and lasdy, cast our eyes upon HoU 
land, enervated by its riches as well as its con- 
quests, much less free in its inteitaal govetiu 
ment, and less respectable abroad than m thoso 
tempestuous times when it seemed rc^y to Im^ 
crushed by the Spanish monarchy. Hiis 4»a^ 
mination will convince us, thBt^ in order to fottt 
a real republic, the people must be wbi^Um^ 
poor, virtuous, separated from their nmgtu 
hours, degraded by their frontiers and m^ 
mMmers, and solely ambitious of maintainiiw 
their liberty, laws, and government } in a wcm* 
a people such as the Swiss. 
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Tbeiub is a reciprocal influence between the Heeipnmd 
msamBTB and government ; and we every where ^"ST 
flee the political constitution, in a ereater 
or len degree, . fc^ow the changes of the mo>. 
lid Older. Both are connected and combined 
in such a manner^ that their relations cannot 
escape attentive eves« The observations on 
the mannen, whicn I have scattered in thig 
work, account for part of the events ; and I 
shall here add some other remarks, equally Im- 
portant* 

Wheft the western nations were led by the «.« 
emaades into the east^ new ideas, produced by ^""S^ 
entirely new objects, sowed the seeds of a revo^ J^j^jj iy l 
loticMU Not only the Greeks, but the Saracens, * *" 
diowed the crusaders a model of more refined 
HHBmers, of a more agreeable and convenient 
intercourse in society. At Constantinople they 
»w the tnagnificent monuments of tne arts, 
and became acquainted with the Asiatic plea<^ 
fliii€8* Commerce opened to the Italians and 
¥Wmings a souree of wealth* Men of different 
eoontries grew into acquaintance, learned to 
tntKt with each other, and communicated ideas 
and inclinations more worthy of social life^ 
This first step was important. 

Chivalry, which was brought into fhshion by 
the Saracens of Spain, notwithstandiuj^ its ro^ «u^, 
vaatic cKti&vagances, became a principle esc- 
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tremely useful for the civilization of maunerB, 
and even mitigated the horrors of war. The 
gallant knights distinguished themselves hy de- 
voting their lives to the defence of the weak 
and unhappy, placed the point of honour, in ge- 
nerosity as well as courage, and were as ambi- 
tious of gaining the esteem of their enemies, as 
of victory itself. After the example of St 
Louis, and a multitude of French heroes, Ed- 
ward III., and above all, his son, the prince of 
Wales, were models in this kind. The maxims 
inculcated on young people in the schools of 
chivalry, the habits which they there contract- 
ed, the sentiments of honour fostered by en- 
thusiasm, necessarily produced lasting and re- 
markable effects. 
Lore a Ouc of the principal springs of chivalry was 

"^r™* love. This passion, which is so frequently per- 
durriry. nicious, was the nurse of heroism among the 
Spartans, and had the same influence amon^ 
the Celts and ancient Germans ; nations which 
looked upon the women with a religious eye, 
revered in them the manly virtues adorned by 
the charms of the sex, and joined to love sen- 
timents the more noble, . as they looked moa 
the conjugal tie to be inviolable. Doubtless 
there remained in Europe a groundwork of 
those Celtic manners. We see neroines shine 
in the career of arms, as well as knights. We 
see the knights paying a kind of religious ho- 
mage to their ladies, dedicating to them their 
thoughts, exploits, and triumphs. 
The When the Troubadours, tne first provenfal 

J^^^IJr" poets, began to deify the fair sex, and their 

fcr songs became the delight of courts, the spirit 

^' of gallantry s^ead more widely. It is easy to 
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imagine, that this pure, and in a manner mys- 
tic love, so much celebrated by romance-writ- 
ers and poets, often degenerated into gross vo- 
luptuousness y but it formed a commerce of 
wit and sentiment, which softened the rudeness 
of ancient manners. 

The delicacy, sensibility, graces, and insinu- !%» women 
ations of the women, the empire of beauty, Sjj^I^Sj 
which they exercise with so much address, the . >»« 
secret of chaining the men round them in the ^^o^ 
fetters of pleasure, necessarily increased the po- ^'*"*'*'**^ 
liteness of society, when they appeared in it 
with freedom and lustre ; but it is likewise to 
be considered, what dan^rous passions, in- 
trigues, and disturbances, they fomented. Fran- 
cis I. having brought them to court, they soon 
played so considerable a part, as to make the 
affitirs of state frequently depend upon their 
whims. The kings and the great men had 
mist re sses, whom they were obliged to enrich, 
and to whom they were sometimes under a ne- 
cessity of sacrificing everything. The com- 
mcm method used by Catharine Medici, for the 
execution of her ambitious projects, was seduc- 
ing mens hearts by the attractions and artifices 
otner women. Her's was the reign of corrup- 
tive grilantiy. ^ ^ 

libinkind then fell into a dreadful deprava- comp^m 
tion of manners, which first sprung up in Italy fr;S[^. 
from the luxury of the Medicis ; a cruel refine- 
ment of policy, which supplied the want of 
power by villany, or the aouse made of sci- 
ences and talents to gratify the passions. Erom 
thence it spread like a pestilence mingled with 
tbe air. All the vices were sublimed ; and, 
what rendered the case more unhappy, they 
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were (bmidbd opofi priiiQiph^ roducedl to a 
system, and it was matter of boart to be iogn* 
nioasly mi^fajftvoas and o<NTupted« 
ykm Tbe ooort broame a theatfc oi vo^ptu* 
ooaness, luxury, ^Eemiiiacy, debauoh^iy, and 
knavery ; where tbe cultivation of the UQd#P«' 
standinig, aud the taste for letteiv, pfoduoed 
more poisQDoos firuits thaa real adyaJltag^j; 
where nien piqued themselves oa their wit, by 
givii^ a loose to disorders ; where they Xfi9i^ 
soiled ou religioa while they were projectu^ 
the blackest crimes ; where the fury of foetion 
was inflamed ia the Up of pleasures; and whero 
a tbousaod detestable exaniple» tead^ to infeet 
the pubUo maimers. 

Had tbe fiuuitiasm of die Protestants been* 
less violent, the oonfeagioi^ would have had a 
^•r more lapid and extensive coui^e. Their austere 
L doctrine, their inveotives aeainst th# d]^g^?ac% 
broufi^t upon reUgitm, ana the ccmsequieiicea 
which th^ drew from thence, to the adyaaitago 
of the Bewrmatioo, were a bridle to the Catho-. 
lies. The disputes on the points of &ith fiUed 
both parties with a malignant and savage aiu-. 
mosity^ Religious zeal absorbed every other 
S(uitim^t ; ca&usiasm and violence every day 
added bitterness to their hatred ; and, to coi^ 
elude, the atrocity of the civil wars, wb^ liie 
name of God was the ordinajry signal for mw** 
der, preserved m society the traces of tbe m^ 
cient barbarity. 

Thj Beside^, .the arts and aHnmciCQe being caor* 

Bfci^ fined within « narrow circle, had not i^^M^y 

totSS^orP^P^jBated luxury, nor that cffeminaoy wk^n 

itudr. «s its inseparable ooneomitaat. Tb^ ladie? j0k 

traTellcd on horwbaok. A\m»t nH 4ic 4orv^ 
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lieociei^ which we enjoy were unknown, Tn 
general, the nobility dianained study, hated re-, 
pose, and breathed only a passion for arms. In 
the midst of the convulsions of the state, rivers 
of blood were spilt, from the false point of ho- 
BOUT akme« This is a subject which deserves 
eoDsideiation* 

That barbarians should decide their differ- ^^ 

ences by duel; that it should be often pre- ^"^ 

scribed by the laws themselves, may be loolced ''"^^ 

upon as a custom naturally resulting from the 

savage manners of those nations, the ignorance 

of the legislators and judges, and their want of 

ability to establish better regulations; in a 

word, from those prejudices which are the con* 

eomitants of barbarism. The Roman jurispru^ 

dence, with the changes which it occasioned, 

and the interest princes had in establishing it, 

oo«ld not alter the manners of a turbulent and 

wigovemable nobility. The high respect paid 

to chividry, consecrated the abuses of valour^ 

The apirit of duelling was fomented by its tour- 

Boments and challenges. In vain was this cus-r 

torn anathematized by the church, and opposed 

by Che edicts of the kiuj^. Such was its preT 

valence, that, after judicial combats were for-- 

malW abolished, there were yet several instances 

ctf tbeir being ordered by the judges. Under 

Philip Valois, Charles VI. and Charles VIL, 

we Am arr^ of parliament which leave not the 

leaat doubt in tibds respect. And what were tlie 

tuts to be -proved ? One of them adultery, m^ 

odiear incest. Henry U. commanded a duel to 

be fought in the beginning of his reign, after- 

Wttrds swore never to permit another, and in a 

abort time broke his oath. The challenges of 
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I^rancis I. and Charles V., thougli, like sommj 
others ^ven by.kinss to one another, they 
produced no effect, bad made military men 
more ready to take ofience than ever, and more 
untractable in their quarrels. 
TiHtr bong Every law directly repugnant to established 
**SS^ manners, is either productive of almost no 
■"^JjJ^ good, or even attended with a great deal of 
mischief, when the current of the manners is 
too strong for the statutes. The passion was 
irritated by prohibition. As men could no 
longer combat in lists with the formalities of 
justice, they fought clandestinely for the slight- 
est causes. It was an epidemical madness. A 
word, a gesture, a notning obliged them to 
give or accept a challenge, if they would not 
lorfeit their honour. The relations and friends 
thought themselves obliged to take a share in 
these murderous (juarrels, according to the 
custom of the ancient Germans. Near eight 
thousand pardons, g^nted in less than twenty 
years, to duelists who had killed their adversa- 
ries, sufficiently prove to what a prodigious 
height the mischief had grown in France. Hen- 
ry IV. renewed a fruitless prohibition, which he 
himself neglected to put in execution. Louis 
XIII., or cardinal Richelieu, caused two noble- 
men who had fought a duel to be beheaded ; a 
severity equally ineffectual with the law. 

It is an evident proof, that there remained 
still a rust of barbarism difficult to be cleared 
off. The real charms of society -were little 
known, the debaucheries of the table making* 
its principal pleasure. Still less were men ac- 
quainted with those social qualities which spring 
from enlightened reason, and exert themselves 
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in a pleasing intercourse with good company. 
Nothing was more uncommon than examples of 
that kind. Yet atrocious abuses could be ex- 
tirpated only by a politeness which avoids every 
appearance of offence, the sentiments of huma- 
mty, good manners, and decorum. A revolu- 
tion was necessary ; it was requisite that menVi 
minds should change their pent, and reason 
give a new turn to me manners. We shall see 
a total alteration take place in tljie reign of 
Loub XIV. 

In France, the national genius, lively, gay, 
^nerous, fo^d of novelty, extremely suscep- 
tible of perfection, less confined than elsewhere ^ 
by thjs letters of govemmei^t and prejudice, 
ought naturally to make rapid progress, when 
once, having taken its flight, it found itself in 
the right direction. The circumstances wer^ 
not the same in Spain, Portugal, England, 
Germany, and the northern kingdoms, wher^ 
there were more obstacles to be conquered. 
Italy^, which had greater abundance of models, 
then found itself, by its political situation, out 
of condition to proauce all that genius seemed 
to ^ve reason to expect. Fear and distrust 
cham up emulation and the social virtues. 
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ItBCUHE, OF THE POWER OF THE RbMISH COURT. * 

:. - • 

Though the prejudices of religion preserved 
their influence, yet, after the League, we find 
no more of liiose violent shocks which tb^ 
court of Rome gave to the greatest kingdoms. 
The reason is, that, on one side, the kings had 
strengthened their power, and, on the other^ 
experience made the popes dread new rebel- 
lions against the Holy See.- What danger did 
not Paul V. run, by fulminating the interdict 
against Venice? Might not the Venetians 
have followed the example of the Dutch, and 
s6 many other states ? Did not the principles 
of the senate breath a bold spirit of liberty, 
which it was dangerous to provoke? In ou!k: 
days, Rome would be far irom taking such a 
step. 
Yet Yet that enterprising court kept up her preU 
^'*Smi^^ tensions, to enforce them with greater or iesfs 
•ng^tod vigour, according to conjunctures. ^ Attentive 
territory, to the mcaus of acquisition, she still extended 
the limits of a state which was formed by skill 
rather than strength. She even repaired the 
breaches that had been made in it by nepotism. 
Urban VIII., Barberino, enriched his nephews 
without dismembering the provinces. After 
the death of the last of the Roveros, he re- 
united to the ecclesiastical domain Urbino, 
Montefeltro, Gubio, Pesaro, and Sinigaglia, 
which had been possessed by that family. 
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• Under hts pontificate arose the djspute <5bn- .Cfaiio 
.cernin^ the duchy of Castro, of which the fa^^^^Sf^ 
.mily of Farnese was deprived soon aften The >"^y'' 



duke of Paraia, Ranuccio I., son of the cele- 
brated Alexander, had borrowed large sun^ 
from the Mnmt of Piety ^ which lends, at inte- 
rest, on pledges or security. His son Odoard 
having quarrelled with the Barberinoor, the 
pope's nephews^ the corn of Castro was refused 
to. be taken any longer in payment. That prince 
was obliged to accumulate the arrears of his -> 
.debt. He was afterwards required to discharge * 
the whole at once ; and that being imposfi^ihte, 
the duchy of Castro was confiscated, tnat they 
.might pay themselves. The duke being b&- 
jconded byt the Italian princes, and protected 
by cardinal Richelieu, took up arms, and trk- 
^wnphed over the Barberinos. In 1644, the 
ducny was obliged to be restored ; but the 
same year, after the death of Urban, Innocent 
X. confiscated it anew. It was again restored.; 
yet, by dint of. negociations, the apostolic 
chamber found means to get possession, of it 
once more, and has kept it ever since. . . \ 

Richelieu,, in his quarrels with Urban, show^ Riehtrieii 
ed vigour, so far as he was not prompted to re^ ^^^Sk^ 
lax by his personal interest. Tne bishops were ^ p»p^ 
forbidden to see a nimcio extraordinary, who 
.had boasted that the greatest'part would de^ 
clare in fiivour of the pope. The vacant hats 
were a means of reconciliation. The court of 
Rome had great advantages, by the honours 
aid favours which were left at its disposal. 
How often has the public ^ood been sacrificed 
to.it, from ambition or vamty \ 
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Besides, it must be ag^reed, that the Itatiaa 
prejudices prevailed among the French clefgV, 
as well as Uirongh the whole Romish church. 
Pithou, and other learned civilians, had brouebt 
invincibte arguments against them; yet mej 
were still maintained by the clergy, thoueh 
>their mterests were united with those of toe 
crown. The liberties of the GalUcan church 
were reckoned by the generality of that body, 
not only problematical, but even unfounded. 

In the last assembly of the states-general, 
held in the year 1614, cardinal Perron, cele^ 
.Imtted by his embassy to Rome in the reigti 
^f Henry IV., had expressed himself ratl^ 
-like an Italian than a French [nrelate. His ri- 
itual of Evteux spOEiks of the bull Jh ccena Da- 
wbUf as a saerect and inviolable law. On the 
:contnury, the third estate, in the same assembly, 
could not pass the independence of the crown 
into a law, and by proposing it, had drawn 
iipon themselves the clamours of the eccle- 
siastical body. Next year, 1615, the bishops 
^doubled tlieir efforts for the publicaticm of 
the council of Trent ; and even bound than- 
selves by oath, at Paris, to observe its decrees, 
and to appoint provincial synods where it 
should be received with greater solemnity* A 
thing more surprising is, that the court had a 
little before annulled an arrSt of parliament, 
by which the sovereign was declarea independi- 
ent in temporals. 

Even Richelieu, that minister so jealous of 
absolute authority, joined the persecutors of 
«Acher, a doctor of the Sorbonne, whoee crime 
^^»s lus having proved that the pope was suIk 



ject to a ceneial council, Uiat he is not a mo* 
naroh in tne church, and that princes may ^% 
terfere in such ecclesiastical affairs as do not 
concern the faith* Richer was imprisoned, 
and would have been delivered up to vie pope, 
Imd not the chancellor and parliameiit been act 
tive in his defeiu^. F. Joseph du Tremblay, 
a fiunous capuchin, half enthusiast, half knave, 
the friend and emissary of the painister, haq 
inveigled the doctor to his house, and, sud- 
denly introducing a jganj^ of murderers, forced 
from him a recantation, m presence of an aposr 
tolic notary, which Richer always reproached 
himself for having signed. This was called 
serving the church. 

How can even the slaves of opinion resist Wwfci 
examples so .striking ? After tracing down thCfclS^^ 
history of the several ages, how can they not .^. 
feel the necessity of examining the decisions of 
their masters ? Do they not nnd, through the 
whole world, a multitude of absurd errors, long 
consecrated by superstition and ignorance, an^ 
afterwards acknowledged with difficulty for 
what they actually are ? Was it doubted that 
the pop€» had a right tp depose excommuni- 
cated princes^ when they exercised that extra- 
i^ndinarv privilege, ai^d lighted up civil wars by 
a blillr Was meir inffulibility, though stiu 
more extraordinary, called in qnestioh, when 
it caused decrees to be receivea, which were 
equaDy contrary to equity and reason? Did 
the clergy of France, at present so estimable, 
entertain anydoubt, in the reigns of Henry IK. 
and Henry fv., that heresy ought to exclude a 
prince from Ae throne ? Did they think in 
the time of Louis XUI. as they afterwards did 
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16 that of Louis XlV. ? And do tBey not in 
bur days look: with contempt upon sonie false 
noCibns, which, at the; beginning of the cen- 
tury*, tliey thought it their duty to maintain ? * 
*' Such is the fate of religious prejudices whicfi 
have not divine faith Tor their foundation^' 
They are byieved at first, because men are 
blind: By degrees they are qualified, when 
inen dare to open thei)* eyes on their falsehood; 
and then thqy fall of themselves. Happy are 
inen when possessed only of religion, instead of 
' so many periiiciouar superstitions ! ; 

Good Rome was top mucn interested in maintain7> 
,ing her principles; not to raise every itoagini 
, ther ^ barrier against what might destroy them: 
^^pieaaed Hcncc that irideo: of prohibited bbbks, into 
^ Bwe. which were put some excellent compositions) 
^.^ \ . for instance, the history of the president de 
Xhoii, the works on the liberties of the Galil- 
ean church, and, what is more difficult to con- 
'ceive, even the translations of the Holy Scrip- 
turfeij. Hence the anathemas and persecutions 
againi^t the eflforts of the human mhid to discoi. 
yer and propagate the truth j as if the Catho- 
lic faith was founded upon contemptible ignoi- 
ranee I as if its enemies were not furnished 
with arguments against' it, from this dread of 
Its being injured by the approach of light-^ 
Xet.us declare it boldly, the shame of the aixl 
cieiit Inquisitors, in every country, is stamped 
pn thg' good works which they have condema- 
*ed ; g-nd-to have shaken off the yoke of their 
'tribunal cgnstitutes, in no small degree, the 
'happiness of nations. 

^'''^^* 1- 1 ^ sentences passed on 

ppoks'ftiight furnish matter for new reflection*. 
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Even -in ; Spain, -they were frequently different 
rrom those given at Rome. The ecclesiastical « boofa. 
itnnab of, cardinal Barohius were condemned 
there, because they controverted the monarchif 
qf Sicili/j the right of legation granted to th^ 
Norman kings. ^W^hat was condemnedat Rom^ 
from one motive, met . with . the like . fat^ in 
other countries on a different account. There 
the doctrine of cardinal Bellannin wa3 pro* 
scribed, because it denied the pope a direc^ 
power over the kings in temporals'; in France^ 
a mark of disgrace was fixed upon it by th^ 
parhament, because it attributed tb the pppe . .. 
an indirect power, which at bottom had. the 
same consequences. To conclude, the tribu* ' . ^ 
nal.of .Rome, though always ready to condemn . ^ 
judicious authors upon frivolous suspicions of he- 
Ksy^ approved those seditiously fanatical theo- 
logists, whose writings tended to the encou- 
ragement of .regicide, and the destruction of 
'governments. The approbation and ceqsur^ 
of books deserve a place in the history of thj^ 
human mind. . . » 

Notwithstanding almost all the Catholic cler- nMmrt 
&. were so .entirely devoted; to ,the court Gff jum 
Some, she lost inuch of her influence an^ ^^^SbT 
.power from the time that the civilian^ acquir- 
.ed knowled^, and the sovereigns firmly est&r 
.bli^hed theu: authority. She was therefpre o^ 
bilged to give a value to trifles. If she could 
not command, she endeavoured to dazzle. In 
1630, the cardites petitioned Urban VIII. that 
tbei/ title of Most lUustrious should be changed 
into Most Eminent ; that, except emperors anj^ 
.kings, every one should be obliged to give it 
them in . conversation^ ..and in. ^^^V. l^^tei^; 
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biherwiiie Hbef woidd hot teceiVe 
hor ever after dee the persons ; aad^ lasil^^, tiuti 
if an^ prelate, even a patriarch, daitd to taloe 
&e title of JEmnence, ne should mcur thfe iii* 
dignation of the Holy See, and he, ijM >&&ibL 
deprived of the revenue of his benefices ; ku 
which requests wete muted by the pope. 
From that time the bisnoj^ have likewise de- 
Birdd pomix)us titles. They wl&re styled Retx^ 
rend FiUher^ Your Reverence; but they have 
acquired the appellations of Mjf L&rd and Ymtr 
Greatness ; and Reverence is left to th6 m^iks. 
B Urban, who is extolled for his eruditioii^ 
^love of learning, and talent for poetry, em- 
ployed himself seriously in affidrs wiiich seemed 
only proper for the times of barb^sm. Theory 
der ot the Capuchins had been established abotit 
a century ; and their reformation, their rapid 
increase, and the preference given th^m, could 
mot fail of displeasing the other Franciscans, 
who obstinately disputed with them the title 4F 
Children of {St Francis ; and, to elude a btiS 
of Paul v. in their favour, mainta^iied, that ff 
they were descended from the holy founder, at 
least it \¥as not in .a rijght Hue. However, t^ 
titte of the Capuchins was secured by a bnU 
published in 1627» declaring that their instita- 
lion takes its date irom the beginning of die 
seraphic rule, because they have always ob- 
^ived it. Another quarrel arose between them 
and the Recollets, on account of the form tX 
their habits ; and the pope determined by boB, 
under pain of excommunication, what dieife 
they should all wear. 

^ These trifles serVe to paint the spirit of the 
times ; and to these we mig^t join tl^ absurd 
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kiliyrivileges lavished on the several religioos or- 
ij,f ien, to free them from all authority, except 
to if tbat of the pope. This was a thing to which 
lk the clergy and courts of justice in Immce were 
wft &r from consenting. But let us pass to those 
m; theok^cal matters which affected the interests 
B f of society, 
n 
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V. 



THEOLOGY. CASUISTS. PERNICIOUS DISPUTES. " 

gj^^j^^^^ Erasmus exposed himself to the most bitter 
theology reproRches, by turning into ridicule the theo- 
^SLtat logiRUs of his time ; but did service to religion, 
and gave a proof of the solidity of his ^nius. 
Schokistic theology, the only one then Rnown, 
being infected with the reveries of Arabic pe- 
ripateticism, was commonly a barbarous unin- 
telligible jargon, which deg^ded the simplici- 
ty of the Christian faith by obscure reasoning, 
disfigured the doctrines by extravagant expli- 
cations, and drowned a small number of sacred 
truths in a sea of frivolous and insoluble ques- 
tions ; disputing on Jbrmal and material objects, 
on the distinctions of the ratio ratiocinata and 
ratio ratiocinans ; in a word, upon terms which 
never answered to any idea. Those grave doc- 
tors, looking down from their chair with con- 
tempt even upon the learned, thought them- 
selves the organ of divine truth when they 
quoted a passage from St Thomas or Scotus. 
They were little acquainted with the Bible, still 
less with the ancient fathers, and least of all 
with ecclesiastical history. Their sophisms, 
supported by passages which often proved no- 
thing, stood instead of all certainty ; and yet 
their schools resounded with disputes that never 
could be brought to an end. 
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*^ ■ This, as we bave observed, was a subject ctf Revivd 
triumph to Luther and the Protestants. With mor^umhi 
the arms of erudition and CFiticism, they dis- •**^*" 
tonifited ridiculous adversaries; whose -pride ^ 
would never suffer them to acknowledge that 
they were in the wrong, and who commonly 
defended themselves only with absurdities. It 
is not to be doubted that the innovators abused 
those arms, which, however, were necessary to 
vanquish them ; and, in cohsequence, the ne- 
cessity of combating them gave birth to true 
theology ; that is, to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, tradition, aud th'el councils. The 
learned languages became an object of applica- 
tion, the sacred doctrines were drawn from their 
^source, and 0, plail of controversy was pursucfd ' 
which set the triith in open light. The Jesuit 
Bellarmin was of great service in opening this 
<5areer. 

• Yet the theologians did not quit their taste nie 
for the scholastic method, and it has been per- ^\SS^ 
petuated to this day in several schools. Hence p^jp^^wL 
•comes it, that a number of men of superior ge- 
nius have in these places contracted so strong 
-an aversion from a Darren study, and perhaps 
have quitted them with- less conviction of the 
•truth of a religion' in which they had been sb 
•iff instructed. False theology has probably in- 
*cfeased the number of infidels ; and how matiy 
real friends to religion has it not caused to 
-waste their abilities m sophisms ! ^ 

' The evil would have been less, had it pro- Hem* 
duced only a waste of time, had not discord ^l^X 
awaked in the schools afterwards to shake the 
Christian world. But interest, or bigotry to a 
jwirticular order, enthusiasm, superstition, and 
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the Geological hatred^ which grew too ramsik* 
able, rendered these disputes as pernicious at 
they were public. The same causes revived in 
the West those troubles which had been stirred 
up in the East by the monks. Had it not been 
for the rivalship between the Dominicans and 
Augustins, Lutheranism would perhaps have 
fallen into oblivion. Numerous and active bo* 
dies spread in every quarter, preachers, confeai- 
sors, teachers, jealous of eacn other, were th# 
more to be dreaded in theology, as they gave 
to their peculiar opinions the importance of the 
most necessary truths. 

The Dominicans and Cordeliers disputed for 
«■ some centuries on the immaculate conception^ 
The first maintained, that the Holy Virgin par* 
ticipated in the sin of Adam ; the second, that 
she was Ixnn free from ori^nal sin. All Spain 
was thrown into a ferment by this dispute, iqi 
which all Europe took a mirt. Not only so*, 
cieties of divines, but bodies of magLstrntea, 
bound themselves by oath to support the g^ry 
of Mary, which was made to depend upon the 
opinion of the Cordeliers ; and their antagoou 
ists were run down as enemies to the Mother of 
God, and her Son. In order to defend a doc- 
trine so zealously opposed, the DominicaiMs 
aometimes joined pious frauds to aiguments. 
They foraed miracles, because the same armp 
were used a^inst them ; and even were guilt|r 
of a crying imposture at Berne, which stine^l 
up the Swiss against the Romish phurch, while 
Zuinglius was preaching the reformation. Thej 
were opposed by the devotees, but their credit 
was great at Rome ; and their opinion has not 
been condemned, though the cootirary doctrine 
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'to be cotisecvated b^ the tnstitution of a 
iwlenm fertivaL It is likewise disputed^ whether 
the Virgin was spotless at the firdt or the second 
mament of her conception* Happily this dis- 
fate remains in the dust of the schools. 

With the Jesuits, who took their birth in the l uJbri ii 
-aiidst of controversy, and are the keenest theo- *^ 
Iqgpians that the world has produced, arose new i>i»^ 
^ronbles, which could not be apoeased but by "^ 
the destruction of the order, jseing rivals of 
the Dominicans, they at first showed them- 
selves zealous defenders of the prerogatives of 
the immaculate Virgin, and all the acts of de- 
"votion instituted in her honour. Soon after 
^was. kindled the theolc^cal war upon grace ; its 
nature ; in what manner it acts upon the will .; 
liow it produces good thoughts and good ac- 
^<m8 in man. These things the theologians 
pretended to know, though they were the se- 
xtets of God. The Thomists, or Dominicans, 
had Ibmid out a phymcal prwmoUon ; the Scot- 
ista, or Franciscans, 9l pnedqfmtion ; and with 
^dirae h^h-soundin^ terms tney explained the 
-niYafeery, by rendermg it more incomprehen- 
^ole. 

Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, from a persuasion umb^ 
4hat their systems destroyed free-will, or an am- ^ ^ 
Jntion to have the glory of establishing a new 
'«ect, contrived his middle science^ by which God 
foresees future contingencies, ana models his 
^oonduct in the dispensations of grace, so that 
jts efficacy depends upon the foreseen consent 
jof the human will. This opinion gave di^g^st. 
The Dcuninicans, in particular, cried out pe- 
Jagianiam, and stirred up the universities of 
(Spun, the .inquisition, the bishops, and the 
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court of Rome. Clement VIII. died wbcn 
on the point of condenming the doctrine of 

Molina. ^ , * 

The famous congregation de Auxiliis^ which 
he had established in 1597, to examine Moii- 
nism, ended only in 1607, under the pontificate 
of Paul V. The Dominicans and Jesuits di». 
puted in these assemblies without ceasing, and 
with the utmost violence. The bull of con- 
demnation was drawn up ; but the Jesuits being 
lately banished from Venice for having coo- 
formed to the pope's interdict, made a merit of 
their blind obedience to his orders. He prou 
hibited both from condemning each other, and 
the animosity still continued, as well as the 
dispute. 
Fredietioo Henriquez, a brother of Molina's order, had 
ibejLuit said, with regard to the book of that theolo- 
Henriqua giau, * If evcr^such a doctrine is supported by 
iftSi^'^ powerful and subtle men belonging to a re- 
hgious order, it will put the church in" dan- 
ger, and cause the loss of a great number of 
Catholics, ' It is visible wnat sense these 
words bore in the mouth of a man who con- 
fined his views to theology. He was appre- 
hensive for the doctrine ot grace.^ But, con- 
sidering matters in a temporal view, the pre- 
diction will appear more just. When a power- 
ful and political order of men embraced a new 
doctrine, they must naturally set every spring 
in motion to establish it, even on the rums of 
their antagonists. And hence, how many storms 
arose in the church !. how many cabals in so^ 
ciety ! how many worthy men were sacrificed 
by false zeal ! and what mischiefs brought utt- 
on religion, which is so unjustly :chai^;ed with 
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the faults of its ministers ! The dispute con- 
cerning^ grace is become a hydra, one head 
of which being cut off, produces a number 
of others, from the insatiable ardour for dis- 
putation. 

So early as the J^ear 1565, the Cordeliers had iu&ir 
lodged an information against several proposi- 
tions of Michael Bay, or Baius, a doctor of 
Louyain, who, attacking the immaculate con- 
ception, seemed to them likewise to attack the 
faith on the subject of grace ; and Pius V. con- 
demned seventy-three of them as heretical^ erro^ 
neoas^ suspicious, rash, and scandalous, though 
without specifying any of them in the bmlv . 
Thus it was made a matter of dispute, which 
of them were heretical, and which not. 

The doctors of Louvain were, above allj EmbwnK 
embarrassed by a comma, the position of which °X"^ 
would fix the sense of a sentence. They con- -^«*[«» 
suited Rome, and the affair was drawn out to a *""* 
great length ; the disputes continued in that 
university till 1580, when Gregory XIII. sent 
thither a bull confirming that of Kus V. which 
Tolet, a celebrated Jesuit, since a cardinal, was 
ordered to enforce ; and succeeded, obliging 
Baius not only to retract his propositions, but 
to acknowledge that he had written them iii 
tbe same sense in which' they were condemn^ 
ed. 

This triumph of the Jesuits, for their doc- xew- 
trine directly contradicted that of Baius, pre- *"PJf*» 
pare>d the way for Jansenism. Cornelius Jan- ^ d^th 
sen, bishop oi Ipres, who was formerly a doc- ji 
iof of Louvain, had written a large book to 
explain the sentiments of St Augustine oh 
grace ; which was published in 1640, after hi^ 
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deaths immediately attacked hj the Jiaqiit9, aad 
condemned by Urban VIII. in 164% But the 
doctors of LcmVain treated His bull as surrepti^ 
tious, because it imputed to Jansen the doc- 
trine of Baius. They sent a deputation to 
Rome, and at the ^id of three years their de- 
puties returned, no farther advanced than they 
were the first day of their journey. 

The spirit of the French was no less turned 

{"gff* for controversy than that of the Flemings ; noic 
hii were the Frencn Jesuits less bigotted than others 
to their systems, which they used their utmost 
endeavours to connect with religion. Accordr 
ingly the afi^r of Jansen, or rather his work, 
SOCHI put the clergy in motion. The abbot of 
» St Ciran, a friend of the bishop of Ipres, had 
propagated his doctrine amopg some men of 
uncommon merit, such as the celebrated Ar- 
naud, and the learned recluses of Fort RoyaL 
A doctor of the Sorbonne imagining the £ut& 
to be in danger, lodged an information agunat 
tome propositions in the book of Jansen, and 
a censure of them was on the point of beii^ 
published ; but it was stopped by a writ of er« 
ror, entered by sixty doctors. ^However, the 
a&ir was prosecuted by about fourscore bi* 
ahops, who informed against the £Eunous five 
articles at Rome, and Innocent X. condemor 
ed them in 165% notwithstanding the utmost 
.endeavours of the general of the Dominicans, 
and the remonstrances of eleven French pee* 
lates. 

Tw The articles contain in substance, 1. That 
there are scmie commands of God impossible to 
.thejust, because the;^ have not sufficieAt srace. 
M. That giBce is irresistible. 3. Tl^t it.Uberty 
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free fit>m constraint, not from necessity, is suf- 
ficient to constitute merit or demerit. 4. That 
the semi-pelagian heresy consisted in maintain- 
in|3^, that it was possible to resist or comply 
with the motions of grace. 5. That Jesus 
Christ did not die for aH men. 

A doctrine so harsh, and which too much re- Hw 
sembled that of the Protestants, seemed actually ^^^^ 
supported by some passages of St Augustine. ^ 
But as the Protestants were wrong in building *"of sc/" 
upon some passages of St Paul, taken literally, -^'«''***^ 
in order to combat truths equally conformable 
to Scripture and reason ; Jansen and his par- 
tisans were equally wrong, in refusing to soften 
the hardest expressions of St Augustine, who, 
in the heat of controversies, was not always con- 
sisteat with himself. If it had been possible to 
define, or even honestly to examine, in theology, 
how fiur authority ought to extend on each 
point, the principal root of the disputes would 
have been aestroyed. But the passions of the 
Jansenists were too much inflamed not to over** 
leap the proper bounds. 

On the other hand, was it prudent to make Thdr 
so great a noise against an obscure book, scarce* *^2[^^^ 
ly known by a lew doctors ? Was it wise to pmdmc** 
awaken quarrels which might be productive of 
a schism r Was it just to accuse of heresy, and 
to persecute as heretics, pious and respectable 
men, always firm in their profession ot the ca- 
tholic faitn, as well as their theolo^cal opi- 
nions ? Was it not dangerous to inspire party- 
zeal by kindling hatred and enthusiasm ? The 
consequences of this affair, which I shall re- 
sume elsewhere, were always productive of af- 
fliction of the church. 

VOL. V. L 
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Bfani Another species of theology brought into 
*''''**^' fashion by the monastic orders, less subject to 
the abuses of controversy, because it did not 
affect the doctrine, yet became another source 
of offences to religion, because it was soon cor- 
rupted. I speak of moral theology^ or the sci- 
ence of casuists, which offers us matter for im- 
portant reflections, nothing being more in- 
teresting than morals. 

Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and several 
of the Stoics, had treated morality like philoso- 

1>hers, establishing its duties, and inspiring the 
ove of virtue, with a strength of reason and 
force of sentiment worthy of the greatness of 
the subject. The fathers of the church had 
handled it like true pastors of souls, explain- 
ing the rules of the gospel, inculcating them in 
an affecting manner, and teaching^ every thing 
necessary tor making men live like Christians. 
On the revival of learning, the theologians 
treated it like scholastics, by introducing their 
subtilties and sophisms, making every thing a 
subiect of dispute, substituting words instead 
of tilings, embroiling simple ideas, and obscur- 
ing fundamental truths oy fitlse applications. 
Things grew much worse when tiie Mendicants 
took the lead. 
Why Ott Then private confession became more fre-^ 
mS^Sd. quent, and its details more minute. The ca- 
nonical penances grew into desuetude every 
day, and the ancient rules were supplied by the 
particular judgment of the confessor, on whom 
alone it depended to prescribe the satisfaction, 
and admimster absolution. As he stood in need 
of principles to direct him, it was thought pro- 
per to form them into a system of science. JBut 
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instead of consulting the gospel^ the cancms, 
the fathers, and even the cUctates of universal 
conscience, they composed, in the scholastic 
method, crude, diffusive treatises ; a species of 
arbitrary codes, where cases were frequently de- 
cided according to the directions of caprice and 
ignorance; and this career being once laid open, 
swarms of casuists hastened to complete it. 

The distinction of sins into mortaland venial, nutmetum 
tiie one incurring the guilt of damnation, the .ini into 
others not, ought to have stopped them at the "^J|^|^ 
fii^t step, had they reflected on their enter- 
prise \ for the difference between a venial and 
mortal sin being, according to them, as it were, 
infinite, in what an abyss must they necessa- 
rily be lost, when they wanted to settle the de- 
gree of the sin in each particular case ! For 
example, how could they find the point where 
theft Decame a mortal sin ? Would one, two, 
or ten crowns, give it that character, which it 
could not have below a certain sum ? To settle 
on such foundations rules for conduct, and the 
expiations necessary for salvation, is exercising 
the judgment of God with the prejudices of 
the school, subjecting Christian morality to 
the most capricious whimsies. 

One of the first fruits of the new science was Rdmtioii 
relaxation, of which Fleuri has given the rea- ^^^ 
son : * The casuists were for the most part Aed««trii» 
friars, and of the Mendicant orders, who had 
appropriated almost entirely to themselves the 
study of casuistry, and the administration of 
penance. But mendicity is a great obstacle to 
severity and firmness, with regard to those to 
whom its professors are indebted for their sub- 
sistence. * As the same author remarks, they 
committed two essential faults '; the on6, in 

l2 
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excusing sins by their scholastic distinctions ; 
the other in nuudng absolution much too easj. 
* That fiftcility, ' adas he, * seemed necessary in 
the countries where the Inquisition prevails, in 
which the habitual sinner dares not neelect the 
Easter^uty, for fear of being informed against, 
excommunicated, at the end of the year de« 
clared tmder suspicion of heresy, and prosecute 
ed as a heretic. Accordingly, it is there that 
we see the loosest casuists. ' Their doctrine 
comes almost to this, that a person may sin eoery 
day^ on condition of confessing every day. * 
1^ Certainly disorders must be multiplied by an 
^eemy expiatiou so easyw But the casuists aid not stop 
pr^kSsti: here ; while they endeavoured to establish ex^ 
^ actly the distinction between sins, they sapped 
even the foundations of morality. Every tnmg 
was made problematical. It was a question, 
whether fraud, revenge, calumny, homicide, 
rebellion, regicide, could not be lawful. Some^ 
times they were justified by the most insensate 
decisions. 
Fkobabiiity. That pcmicious doctrine of probabi&ty was 
invented, which teaches the art of committing 
sin with a safe conscience. An opinion became 
probable by the authority of a grave author, of 
a learned and pious man ; and £om that time it 
might be followed with confidence. But al- 
most all the casuists of greatest reputation en- 
tertained some sentiment not only false, but 
even contrary to the essential principles of civil 
or Christian society « Thus, tne juoges of con- 
science seemed to teach and authorize crimes. 
The If the morality of the relaxed casuists be com- 
^ pared to that of Cicero's Offices, not to speak 

• Bighth Dbc of Fleuri. 
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here of' that of the Stoics, we shall see that a aneient 
theology corrupted hy shameful prejudices is, ^'^^^^^ 
in a great degree, inferior on many essential 
points even to the liffht of reason. Mor is this 
matter of surprise ; the writers of that class rea- 
soned little, were ill acquainted with the human 
heart, did not go back to first principles, but 
copied and quoted one another; and a few lead- 
ers drew after them a blind multitude, of whom 
they were the oracles. 

The Jesuits, who entertained an eager fond- hm 
ness for every kind of employment, where re- Jll^lZtd 
h'gion could give dominion over mankind, and thi,"Jljie„. 
were sometimes excited by zeal, sometimes by 
rivalship and the spirit of their order, soon 
signalized themselves in this so perilous study. 
They not only followed the beaten track, but 
struck out new paths, and at last bewildered 
themselves like the others ; and the more, as, 
setting* out from the same principles, they ex- 
tended their conseauences farther, because in 
general they pursued a system with greater skill, 
anchez, a great casuist of their order, whose 
purity of morals they extol, published a^Bo 
volume on marriage, where, in several passages, 
he seems to transgress the rules of modesty. So 
many inconveniencies did the madness of de- 
ciding every thing draw after it. 

The wt reproaches brought against other Phnrineu 
casuists of the society are sufficiently known by ^^**^ 
the Provincial Letters. In that satire Pascal dis* 
sembles, that they had borrowed the greatest 
part of their opinions from other hands ; gives 
a malicious interpretation to the severe mora- 
lity of some Jesuits, who entertained senti- 
ments directly opposite to the generality ; and 
ascribes execrable intentions to the whole body. 
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which it is impossible to imagine caa be enter*- 
tained by any order of that nature. Yet his 
masterly work gives a clear demonstration, that 
the abuses of moral theolog}\ like those of the 
scholastic, have been one of the pests of the. 
human race. 

Every excess, even in what is good, produces 
Sit^ a real evil. To the relaxed doctors, who flat- 
tered the passions, were opposed a set of rigor- 
ists, that in some sort destroyed human nature.. 
Their gloomy misanthropy, forming extrava- 
gant ideas of Christian perfection, changed the 
most harmless actions into crimes. They con- 
demned lawful and innocent amusements, com- 
bated those sentiments and practices, with- 
out which it would be impossiole long to keep 
up the intercourse of civil life ; imposed false 
duties, whose yoke was only proper to make 
virtue odious to the generality of mankind ; 
passed sentence of damnation with the same ease 
as the others gave absolution ; and, supporting 
their decisions by sacred authorities, believed 
themselves the sole apostles of evangelical mo- 
rality, while, in fact, they were making it im- 
practicable. This is the ordinary genius of re- 
formers. 
Brat What was the result of this contrast ? Cruel 
1!S2f* uneasiness to timorous consciences, and to in- 
^. fidels a sovereign contempt for the judgment of 
pf theologians. One school prohibited, under pain 
'*"*^ of damnation, what another permitted or openly 
excused. Opposite decisions were made in the 
same spot. Practices adopted with utility in one 

Elace, severely prohibited in the neighbour- 
ood. Men's mmds floated between the more 
or less probable, without having any rule to 
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guide them. Sometimes trifles were aggra^. 
vated into crimes; sometimes they flattered 
themselves that crimes might he expiated hy 
certain formularies of devotion. The same 
casuist who looked with a favourable eye on 
practices really vicious, was mercilessly rigid 
m matters of no importance; and these two 
extremes were greatly hurtful to the cause of 
Christianit)r and the welfare of society. A 
clear, precise system of morality, extracted 
from the divine law, and a knowledge of the 
human heart ; an upright conscience, enlight- 
ened by the gospel and by reason, ought to 
have served as casuists. 

The spirit of contention followed the theolo-* a tpint 
gians to the extremities of the world. If he* eont^tkm 
roic zeal transported missionaries into regions ,J^^ 
the least known, it very seldom escaped the bad *°^'^ 
effects of discoid, when the apostles wore a dif- 
ferent habit. In China, where the Jesuits for 
some time met with success, the Dominicans 
soon raised a quarrel against them on the sub- 
ject of the ceremonies practised in honour of 
the illustrious dead. These the Jesuits looked 
upon only as civil customs, which ought to be 
tolerated ; but, in the eyes of the Dominicans, 
they were criminal idolatries, which it was ne- 
cessary to eradicate. The affair being carried 
to Rome, has there taken different turns, ac- 
cording to the times. But it is sufficient for 
us to observe, that the Chinese government 
was provoked at these strange disputes, which, 
among people of less moderation, nave equally 
ruined the fruit of all the missions ; and that, 
if the Christian faith be declining in Europe, 
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as is but too visible, it is in a great measure 
owing to a cause entirely similar. 
Mnt If we trace historical facts, or even reflect 

^^1^ upon the nature of things, we see that almost 
•ng^l^ "* all religious quarrels issued from the cloisters, 

doiftar. to sct the Westcm church in a flame, as had be- 
fore been done in the East. The character, 
the rules, prejudices, influence, and credit of 
the monks ; even their virtues, when not guid- 
ed by true wisdom, all concurred perpetually 
to renew the flame. Those vast bodies, whicb 
seemed the subjects of a foreign power, much 
more than of the states on whose vitals they 
preyed, still multiplied and spread. The six- 
teenth century produced the Theatines, the Je- 
suits, the Fathers of the Oratory, the Somasqudi, 
the Camaldoli, the Servites, the Fathers of 
Doctrine, the RecoUets, the Pique-puces, the 
White Friars, and Bare-footed Carmelites, and 
many others. This last order, which was estab- 
lished in France at the beginning of the seven^ 
teenth century, possesses threescore and two re- 
ligious houses in that kingdom. And what was 
this in comparison of the Jesuits and Capu^ 
^hins ^ 
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VI. 

SCIENCES AND I^ITERATURE. 

In order to dispel the darkness, which is aL in vw 
ways feivourable to disorders, it was necessary 'tSStaS? 
that science should give birth to truth ; but 
what for many ages went imder that name, was 
its greatest obstacle. Science then consisted 
in a string of reveries, erected into principles 
by men who, if I may use the expression, drew 
from them their very existence ; who were filled 
with rage at the least appearance of novelty, 
and anathematized reason, because they justly 
dreaded its power. Aristotle, or rather his ig« 
norant commentators, exercised a despotic au- 
thority over the human understandine. Even 
the laws, by an extraordinary piece of folly, ri-» 
gorously prohibited every doctrine contrary to 
the absurdities of the schools. In a word, it 
may be said, that thought and common sense 
often became a crime. 

If Peripateticism debased theology, what must ^^j^^f^ 
have been the state of philosophy ? And if we ooiy of 
have seen it, even in our days, stuffed with ca* ■iwwiitiw- 
t^garies, universab, quiddities, negations, farms^ 
essences ; in a word, with ridiculous chimeras, 
magisterially taught to youth in several public 
schools ; in what must it have then consisted, 
when mankind had no idea of better studies, 
nor any liberty to pursue a better method X)f 
education? 
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Begmning But men of Hbeiul and adventurous genius, 
the^toia capable of breaking the yoke of pedantry, gave 
p^^j^y* wing to reason, and opened for her a path to 
BiooD. knowledge. Under James I., kin^ ot Eng- 
land, Francis Bacon, a more illustrious philo- 
sopher in his disgrace, than he had been a 
good chancellor in the court, comprehended 
m some short works the seeds of the greatest 
part of the discoveries ; demonstrated the 
faults in the common methods, and proposed 
others of an excellent kind ; showed the futU 
lity of abstractions, which the doctors made 
their sole study ; established the basis of science 
on the phenomena of nature ; and in a man- 
ner prophesied the miracles which they would 
in a short time produce. In a word, be prov- 
ed, that men knew nothing, which was at that 
time the most important lesson they could 
learn. 

Some time after appeared Descartes, a gen- 
tleman of Touraine, who, reflecting upon the 
false notions with which he bad been tinctured 
by his masters, and on the scientific ignorance 
which was revered under the name of philo- 
sophy, attempted to new-cast the whole set of 
his ideas, in such a manner as, if possible, not 
to leave the least trace of his first errors. He 
begfiQ with doubting, of which he demonstrat- 
ed the necessity ; and what is more necessary 
in philosophy, where the examination of idea&, 
pnd the force of alignment, ought alone to fix 
the jud^ent ? By the help of one or two evir- 
dent principles, he overthrew the whole dark 
^ystem of the schools. But his two lively ima- 
gination led him astray. He wanted to create 
a new system, and explained the mechanism of 
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the world by vortices, which indeed show inge- 
nuity, but are disowned by nature. In a word, 
he formed a sect which at least inspired a taste 
for reasoning clearly; and this was Giving a 
mortal blow to the Peripatetic philosophy. The 
passa^ from error to truth is so difficult, that 
it is aunost impossible to travel through it with- 
out committing some false step. Perhaps even 
the wild notions of this famous philosopher 
were of use to the process of science. His 
seducing system at first formed enthusiasts, too" 
far superior to the schoolmen not to triumph 
over their sophisms and injurious language. 
His method has since directed the observers of 
nature; and these have dissipated the Carte- 
sian illusions. 

Gassendi, an ecclesiastic of Provence, more Gmma^ 
circumspect than his cotemporary, and conse- 
quently less capable of making a noise, secretly 
attacked the old prejudices, and attempted to 
reform the atomic system of Epicurus. He 
opposed the absolute plenum of tne Cartesians 
with solid arguments. His atoms floating in 
the void with a reciprocal attraction or repul- 
sion, approach nearer to truth than the vor- 
tices. Yet this could only be an hypothesis 
more or less probable. Experiments were yet 
wanting. Men stood in need of facts, that they 
might arrive at truths ; and, happily, genius 
turned its efibrts to that quarter. 

One of the men to whom the sciences are o^mto. 
principally indebted for their progress, and who 
was most severely punished for it by ignorance, 
was Galileo, the natural son of a Florentine 
nobleman. The system of Copernicus, which 
so well explains all the phenomena by the mo** 
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tion of the earth round the sun, deserved to 
have him for a defender ; and his observations 
placed that system in a light equally convincing 
with demonstration. About the end of the six- 
teenth century, an accidental discovery had 
been made of the first essay towards a telescope, 
by adjusting to the ends of a tube two glasses, 
one concave, the other convex ; but Galileo did 
not hear of it till 1609, and immediately per- 
ceived, the advantages that might be reaped 
from such an instrument, if brought to perfec* 
tion* He meditated, he made trials, and soon 
constructed a telescope, which showed objects 
three times latger than they were in nature. 
By still improving his discovery, he at last pro- 
cured one tliat magnified three-and-thirty times. 
In a word, he discovered the mountains of die 
moon, the satellites of Jupiter, the phases of 
Venus, the spots and rotation of the sun. Thus 
the analogy between the earth and the other 
planets was so clearly established, that, unless 
men shut their eyes against the li^ht, the mo- 
tion of the ^lobe, which we inhabit, became al- 
most indubitable. 
The But enlightening mankind was exposing one's 
pH^^^ self to dreadful misfortunes. Gassendi dared 
not combat Aristotle but with endless precau- 
tions, submitting his works to the judgment of 
the church ; as if Aristotle and the iaith had 
any thing in common. Descartes having re- 
tired into Holland, that he might there enjoy 
liberty, met with persecutors in that country, 
q.nd found himself accused of atheism, after 
having published new proofs of the existence 
of a deity. The persecutions which Galileo 
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met with in Italy, are too memorable to permit 
us to pass them entirely in silence. 
^ In 1616, a monk having lodged an informa- cmaw 
tion against him before the Inquisition, he ap- ^^*'^^^ 
peared, and was obliged, by cardinal Bellar^ ^"^*«** 
min, to promise that he would no more main-* 
tain the system of Copernicus by word or writ- 
ing ; sixteen days after which he published his 
Dialogue^ where one of the interlocutors explains 
that system, and shows clearly which side was in 
the right* Upon this the enemies of good 
sense returned to the charge* Galileo was again 
summoned to Rome ; and in 1633 the Inqui- 
sition passed that sentence, which was certamly 
worthy of the tenth century. To say that the 
sun is in the centre^ and has no local motion^ is a 
proportion absurd and false in sound philosophy. 
It is even heretical^ being expressly contrary to /Ae 
Holy Scripture. To say that the earth is not 
placed in the centre qf the worlds nor immoveable^ 
but that it has even a diurnal motion^ is likewise a 
proposition false and absurd in sound philosophy ^ 
and at least erroneous in the faith. The philoso- 
pher was sentenced to imprisonment, and con- 
strained solemnly to abjure those absurdities and 
heresies. He died blind in 1642» at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

I make no reflection upon this decree of the This deene 
inquisitors, which was signed by seven cardi- good" * 
nals. It will be everlasting matter of confusion 
to presumptuous men who condemn what they 
know not, and in a manner dare to make reli«. 

g'on an accomplice of their irrational excesses, 
ught they not at least to have remembered, 
that they were often obliged to take the Scrip* 
ture, on which they built their dogmatical sen* 
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teoce, in a sense widely di&rent from llie Ii-» 
teral ? 

BeirtitngKo Let US observe, for the honour of learning, 

^^^ that cardinal Bentivoglio, an estimable histo- 
rian, who had been a disciple of the philoso* 
pher, and was first commissioner of the Inqui- 
sition, opposed this act of injustice to the ut- 
most of his power. But what could a single 
sage do against the madness of the times ? 

hm odier The world is indebted to Galileo for other 
important discoveries. He observed that bodies 
of unequal weight fall with equal velocity ; that 
the motion of falling bodies is accelerated in 
the ratio of the odd numbers ; that the unequal 
vibrations of a pendulum, provided they be 
small, are performed in equal times ; whence 
he concluded, that a pendulum would be a 
proper measure of time. This idea doubtless 
gave rise to the pendulum clocks invented by 
tne celebrated Huy^ns in 1656. 

Torricdii. Torricelli, a disciple of Galileo, walked in 
the steps of his master. He invented the mi- 
croscope; an instrument as necessary for the 
knowledge of nature even as the telescope. By 
the experiment of mercury, enclosed in a glass 
tube, he proved that the weight of the air was 
the cause of the phenomena of the pump, and 
of all that the schools attributed to, I know not 
what, horror of a vacuum. This Pascal aeon 
after demonstrated by new experiments. 

^T^ We do not mention the astronomical labours 
«^ rapid of Tycho Brah^ and Kepler ; nor the new-mo- 
delling of algebra by Vieta, in France, during 
the sixteenth century, and which was applied 
with more success to geometry by Descartes ; 
nor the circulaUon of the blood discovered by 
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Harvey, in England, &c. &c. When men ap- 
plied boldly to useful sciences, observed and 
studied nature, bid defiance to old errors, and 
breathed the spirit of truth ; when experimental 
philosophy ana mathematics accustomed them 
to think iuBtly, and to shake ofi* ruling preju- 
dices ; when successful discoveries roused emu- 
lation and confidence, the curiosity of some, 
and the genius of others ; it might then be 
hoped that all the sciences would make rapid 
progress, and mutually aid each other in sur- 
mounting the numberless obstacles that stood 
in their way. 

This revolution still required much time and 
pains. Men of letters were, in general, en- 
tirely destitute of the philosophic spirit. The 
greatest part preserved the pedantic taste, at- 
tached to the ungrateful studies of pure erudi- 
tion. They wasted their strength on passages 
of Greek or Liatin authors, arrogantly despised 
what did not bear the stamp of antiquity ; and 
the foul lang^ge with which their works 
abound, was in their esteem a beauty of style. 
Saumaise and F. Petau, both men of learning, 
combated in the style of fishwomen. 

Besides, we should deserve the same reproach 
as the men of erudition, did we not do justice^"* 5*"^ 
to their painful lucubrations. They have pro- 
cured to us information useful to philosophy 
as well as literature, and have prepared the 
materials for the palace of taste and reason. 
How many truths have been recovered from 
oblivion, by criticism applied to religious mat- 
ters ? How many errors hath it not abolish- 
ed ? 
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BUmdci The false decretals, for example^ still pre- 
dieF^Ldi served their authority, which, for ten centuries, 

•^^^"^"^ had been productive of so fatal effects. At last 
David Blondel, a Protestant minister, demon- 
strated that they were the work of imposture ; 
and their patrons dared no longer support them 
against demonstration. Our r'rencn civilians 
have done greater services to the states ; be- 
cause, had it not been for them, the kings and 
people would perhaps have been still unac- 
quamted with the imprescriptible rights ; the loss 
of which has plunged them into an abyss of 
misfortunes. / ^ 
B«i tMtein Under Louis XIV., we shall see France be- 

hJ^^ come the most brilliant seat of letters and the 
fine a!rts. After Tasso^ who died in 1595, 
Italy produced no more of those masterpieces, 
which gain universal admiration. The writers 
of that country rather indulged in sportive sal- 
lies of wit, than signalized themselves by supe- 
rior efforts of genius Spain degenerated still 
more. Her dramatic poets, and other literati, 
abandoned nature for oombast ; and the Don 
Quixote of the ingenious Cervantes was only a 
just satire on the national taste. * The only 

food book they have, * says the author of the 
ersian Letters, with too great severity, * is 
that which shows the ridicmousness of all the 
rest. 
sfaakMWttv In England, Shakespeare created the drama 
j^Snu ^"^der the reign of James I. ; a poet who often 
degenerates mto buffoonery, but is still ad- 
mired by the English, on account of some ex- 
cellent passages which hide his faults. The 
same thmg may be said of Milton, whose Pa- 
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F: radue Lost did not see the light till 1667* One r 
^ must be an Englishman to look upon those siu 
^ blime geniuses as models of good taste* 
^ One things for which cardinal Richelieu de^ Richdiea 



^ serves the greatest encomiums, is having, as it "£ 
^ were, cleared the soil from which were to ^^ 
^ spring so many works worthy of immortality, litmtaie. 
^ He favoured letters, which he cultivated him^ 
^ self ; and, though his vanity as an author per^ 
^ haps exposed him to ridicule, his example serv- 
'^ ed as a spur to genius. French prose acquire 
^ ed elegance under the pen of Balzac and V oi^ 
ture, notwithstanding the turbid style of the 
^ one, and the coquettish affectation oi the other* 
I Malherbe showed the charms of poetic bar^ 
^ mony. Peter Comeille, after some indifferent 
^ works, produced the Cid ; to which no othe# 
^ nation had any thing comparable. Richelieu 
^ beings jealous of this poet, ordered theFrenct) 
^' Academy, which was established in 1635, to 
f criticise that celebrated piece ; and their critic 
^ cism, as well as the work itself, was a proof of 
^ the progress the nation had made in literature, 
• which was rendered much more striking by the 
\ tragedy of the Horatii, and above all by Cinna, 
^ that were written after the Cid. 
^ The langua^ had very near been fixed in tim 
f the reign of Louis XIII., as the Provincial "^2* 
Letters appeared in 1654, eleven yeaw after ^*»* 
his death ; a book which we would believe to 
have been written in the most brilliant period 
of Louis XIV. It is evident, then, that the 
barbarism which prevailed so long in France 
proceeded only from the wrong method of 
study. The national genius only wanted some 
good models and encouragement, 
vol*. V. M 
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^fAoOkm It is just matter of surprise, that at the time 
•^ when Descartes was blastingPeripateticism, and 

""'"^^' Comeille elevating the soul to the sentimentsof 
the Roman heroes, the great, the body of the 
people, the clergy, and the magistrates, were 
still the slaves of many absurd premdices. 
Astrology maintained its credit; trials lor 
witchcraft were common, and attended with 
horrid consequences. Urban Grandier, who 
unhappily had offended the minister, was burnt 
alive in 1634, on a charge of having bewitch- 
ed several nuns. However, the Sorbonne de- 
termined that their depositions were not ad- 
missible. But they gave the foUowmg extra- 
ordinary reason for their opinion; that even 
supposing them to be possessed, yet, according 
to St J^n, the devil is a liar ; and he might, 
on other occasions, accuse the most virtuous 

persons. . 

n^bdki It i3 a question difficult to be decided, whe- 

JSTJo ther it would not have been more beneficial to 
p««*» ^ the nation, that the light of the sciences had 

*'*"**^ preceded the masterpieces of the beUeJettre. 
In general it may be observed, that, for a na- 
tion to be enligntened, it is necessary that it 
first be polished. The pleasures of sentiment 
must first dispose it to relish those of profound 
reason ; agreeable studies exercise the mind to 
a habit of thinking, and the beauty that afiects 
the feeling leads to truth, which is less strik- 
ing. From those flowers of genius, with which 
France was covered, were to spring the fruits 
of wisdom and truth of every sort.- 

fij^ The Luxemburg, the Palais-Royal, the Val- 
de-Grace, and the Sorbonne, are stately pieces 
of architecture, which were constructed during 
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the reign of Louis XTTL Vouet was the father 
of the French school of painting, while the 
Flemi3h was immortalized hy Huhens and 
Vandyke. The dawn of th^ fine arts shone 
forth in France, and proclaimed the approach- 
ing wonders of the reign of whiph we are now 
to take a view. 
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FOURTEENTH EPOCH. 
ERA OF LOUIS XIV. 



BOOK FIRST. 



This Epochs tchich is the most interesGng in 
history^ comprehends an immense number qf ob^ 
jects that require a particular narration^ and de^ 
serve many reflections. The state qf aU nations is 
on the point ^acquiring a settled form ; Leanung 
and the Arts^ drculaHngJrom one country to an^ 
other^ are on the eve qf producing new ideas wiik 
new manners ; and great revolutions about to pro-- 
duce a change in the political systems. Here cu-- 
riosify is principally roused ; and^ unless its atten- 
tion be fired on the essential points^ would be in a 
manner overwhelmed with a fruitiess abundance. 
To avoid confusion^ in treating a subject qfsuch 
extent, I luwe divided it into several parts, where 
thefocts can be methodically ranged. 
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FOURTEENTH EPOCH. 

ERA OF LOUIS XIV. 



BOOK I. 



PROM THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS XIV. IN MDCXLIII, 

TO THE WAR OF MDCLXVIL 



CHAPTER I. 



1648. 



CONTINUATION OF THE WAR AGAINST THE HOUSE OF 
AUSTRIA. TREATY OP WESTPHALIA IN MDCXLVIII. 

^When Louis XIV. ascended the throne, at the 
age of four years and a half, Europe was in a jJ^^^^JJ^ij 
turbulent state, which threatened France with trraUM 
a tempestuous minority. The war kindled by ^^ 
cardinal Richelieu against the house of Austria, 
either with a design to bring down its power, 
or to make himseli necessary, continued its ra- 
vages, notwithstanding the preliminaries sign- 
ed m 1641. The emperor Ferdinand III., less 
formidable than his father Ferdinand II., 
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stru^led against the forces of France and 
Sweden, without being able to dispose of those 
of the empire. Philip IV., king of Spain, had 
lost Roussillon, Catalonia, and I^ortiigal ; but, 
exhausted as his vast monarchy was, he still 
defended himself against the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the French, who were united by 
their common interest. If England, shaken 
with dreadful comvulsiona, no longer intermed- 
dled in the affairs of the Continent, the furr 
shown by the republicans, in the war witn 
which they persecuted an estimable king, ne- 
cessarily changed, in a short time, into an acti- 
vity which increased the national power. And 
to close the list, France, unhappy as well as 
the other states, was exposed to mtestine dis-» 
cords, at the same time that she was obliged 
to support a fierce, obstinate, and ruinous war. 
AiuM Louis XIII. bad, by his will, appointed a 

«f Aiifl^ council of regency for the queen, Anne of Aus- 
kT tria; but that princess desired to have the 
power of administration unlimited, for which 
purpose she addressed herself to the parlia- 
ment; and that body, pronouncing sentence 
as if it had been a civil matter, annulled the 
last will of a kin^, under whom it had enjoy- 
ed little credit or influence. 

Cut^^ud Cardinal Mazarin, an Itahan of an insinuate 
ing and artful character, who had for some 
time been settled in the kingdom, soon rose to 
the post of prime minister, and seemed to in* 
berit the power of his benefactor Richelieu. 
The fortunes of some courtiers were destroyed 
as usual, and others raised upon their ruins ; 
events, which, for some days, are the imiversal 
subject of discourse, and afterwards buried in 
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everlasting oblivion. But no alteration was 
made in the plan of the old ministry. 

They who are fond of the detaib of wars will 
look for them in other works ; histories are full 
of them, and are not, on that account, of 
greater utility. Were we to adopt such a plan, 
we should fill whole pages with proper names, 
even though, like Mr Henault, we composed 
only a bare nomenclature of the facts oi each 
campaign. And who could read them without 
disgust? Who could retain them? Perhaps it 
would be sufficient to observe, with regard to 
all these wars, that none of them procured the 
victor sufficiently ?reat advantages to compen- 
sate the evils of which it had been the cause. 

After the death of cardinal Richelieu, his ri-* Mmktrjr 
vaU the coimt duke d'Olivarez, who had been s^ 
absolute master in Spain, was disgraced. Don 
Ijouis de Haro, less despotic, less enterprising 
than OUvarez, was become prime minister, and 
France had gained by the cnange. Imagining 
that the minority ot Louis ^V. opened to 
them a field for victory, their army marched 
from the Low Countries into Champagne, be- 
sieged Bocroi, and spread the alarm on every 
side. 

Happily the French troops were command- CMde 
ed by a young hero, scarce twenty-one years of "' "" 
Me^ Louis duke d'£nguien, son of the prince 
ot Cond6. Genius supplied his want of expe- 
rience ; and though he nad orders not to risk a 
battle, yet he fought and sained that of Rocroi, 
where the fiimous body of Spanish infantry was 
destroyed. This infantry, iormed on the mo- 
del of the Swiss, made the principal strength of 
Spain. Their commander, the count de Fu. 
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entes, fell gloriously, and the prince exclaimed, 
/ cauUi mm to haoe died like hm^ had I not been 
victoriaus. The victory at Rocroi paved the 
wAjfar a series of triumphs. 

The great Cond6, for the duke d'Eng^en 
already deserves that glorious name, soon made 
himse£f master of Thionville, which in the last 
. reign it was thought imprudent to attack. His 
presence becoming necessary on the other side of 
the Rhine, as the marechal de Guebriant had 
been slain at the taking of Rothweil, and the 
divisions occasioned by his death had brought 
on the loss of the battle of Dutlingen, followed 
by other ill successes in Suabia; Merci, the 
emperor's general, having even made himself 
master of fribuig; Ck>nd6 arrived, attacked 
him in an entrenched camp near that city, and, 
though inferior in number, defeated the impe- 
lialbts, after a battle which lasted three days. 
Fhilipsburg and Mentz were the fruits of this 
TiclvuT. Gaston, duke of Orleans, had a little 
before made himself master of Gravelines, which 
held out two months. But the French were less 
successful in Catalonia, where Philip IV. de- 
feated the marechal de la Motibe, and took the 
towns of Lerida and Balag^uier. 

While Coad^ was enjoying his glory in 
France, the marechal Turenne commanded the 
army in Germanr, and advanced into the heart 
of the eoontrr, to take advantage of a great 
vtctorr i^unejl by the Swedish general. Tor- 
$tett»ii« m Bohemia ; but he committed an er- 
xiMr« the only one, it is said, of which he was 
^\xr guihr/and ooasented that the allies should 
^epaimte tVom his anny ; when Merd, taking 
mix^antagc of the c^ipoitunity, defeated him, in 
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1645, at Mariendahl in Franconia. Oil this 
news Cond^ set out, joined Turenne, attacked 
Merci near Nordlingen, and gained a third vic- 
tory, as glorious as tne prececUng. The illustri->^ 
ous Merci fell like ¥uentes. 

The prince then marched to take Dunkirk Taking 
from the Spaniards, but was sent into Catalo- iwirk* 
nia, where he miscarried at the siege of Le- *^^ 
rida, for want of the necessary succours. This 
check was a triumph to those who looked upon 
him with envy ; for the passions of courtiers 
sport with the public prosperity or ruin. But 
tne following year, l64iB, he renewed their vex^ 
ation, by the battle of Lens in Artois, which 
he gained over the emperor's brother, the arch- 
duke Leopold. The speech he made to his 
soldiers before the battle, is preferable to all 
those with which the ancients nave overloaded 
their histories. My friends^ remember JRocroi^ 
Friburg^ and Nordlingen. 

A war was likewise carried on in Italy a^nst . w«r 
Smtin. The Barberinos, nephews of Urban o^^^Li 
VTU., who had quarrelled with his successor^ B^^^ok 
Innocent X., having found an asylum in France, 
and Mazarin being discontented with the pope 
for refusing to bestow a hat on his brother^ 
this private pique had an influence on the g^e- 
neral operations. The war was carried to the 
coasts of Tuscany, for the sake of being near 
Rome ; and though the siege of Orbitello was 
raised, yet Hombmo and Porto Longon^ bein^ 
taken. Innocent accepted the terms imposed 
upon him. Thus do petty interests almost al- 
ways mingle with the more specious motives 
for shedding of human blood. 
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phnip IV. Philip IV,, who was naturally a good prince, 
^"^ but weak, and governed by favourites, found 
■apport the himself uttable to support the weight of the 
^^' war, and could obtain no assistance from his 
people. In 1645, the states of Arra^on refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to ms son, re- 
quiring, as a preliminary, the restoration of 
weir privilege not to b^ arms out of their 
own country ; a refusal and claim which could 

froceed only from the most violent discontent, 
^hilip being desirous at least to lessen the num« 
her of his enemies, made a treaty of peace 
with the United Provinces, by which he ac- 
knowledged their independence, and abandon- 
ed to them all their conquests. 
HoDand This rcpubUc had engaged not to treat with^ 
^v^ out Trance, to which it lay under the greatest 
obligations. But in politics, interest or actual 
convenience prevails over past services ; and as 
self-preservation is the first law in all states, 
they think themselves free from their engage- 
ments, when they are no longer consistent with 
the public weal. Holland began to dread 
France more than Spain. She obtained finom 
the latter all that she could desire, and was un- 
willing to contribute to the too great power of 
the other. If she appeared guuty of^ ingrati- 
tude, she could at least colour it with specious 
reasons. By thb treaty, which, though con-» 
eluded in 16417 $ was not signed till January 
1648, an en^ was put to a war of fourscore 
years, in which the heroism of liberty had glo- 
riously revived the wonders of ancient Greece* 
neti^'at Ncvcr had the Spanish monarchy been re- 
^!!£d^ duced to such a state of weakness and humilia* 
in sieiiy. tion ; and, as an addition to its misfortunes. 
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the kingdom of Napfes was on the point Y>f 
being lost. That people, who are naturaUj 

5 rone to sedition, were hurried into rebellion 
y the oppressive taxes and vexations of the 
viceroys and their subalterns. At Palermo, the 
revolters were headed by a brazier, and all SL- 
cil^, except Messina, was seized with the same 
epidemic fiiry which animated the populace of 
tnat city. The same part was played at Naples 
by a fisnerman named Masaniello. Under his 
orders, the financiers, with part of the nobility, 
were massacred, the houses pillaged, and num- 
berless acts of violence committed. Masaniel- 
lo was, in his turn, murdered by the mutineers, 
who, in like maimer, butchered a nobleman 
whom they had put in his room. A third lead- 
er proposed to establish a republic under the 
protection of France ; and this scheme being i«47. 
adopted, they called in the duke of Guise^ d«I^of 
whose fiunily had some pretensions on Naples ; ^^^^ 
upon which that nobleman quitted Rome, where <>ose- 
he was endeavouring to jurocure a dissolution 
of his marriage, exposed himself to the greatest 
dangers, passed throu^ the Spanish fleet, ar- 
rived almost alone, ana the .people eagerly con- 
ferred upon him the title ot doge. 

Mazarin judiciously &voured this enterprise ; m nicee« 
yet he sent no succours to the duke, perhaps enterprin. 
from a suspicion that he aspired to the title of 
Jdi^ ; and every thing in a short time returned 
to its former state, both at Naples and in St- 
cily* Guise was betrayed by the man who had 
invited him, and. sent to Spain, where he re^ 
mained four years in a severe imprisonment. 
I>readful executimis were made of toe Neapoli- 
tans, fourteen thousand of whom are reckoned 
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to have been massacred, * No people/ says 
Giannon^, in his history of that Kingdom, ^ is 
' more greedy, and less capable of liberty, than 
the Neapolitans. Giddy m their conduct, in- 
constant in their affections, unsteady in their 
opinions, they hate the present, and are too 
much depressed or elevated with the fears or 
hopes of futurity, according to the dictates 
of impetuous passion. ' Such a people must 
suddenly pass trom rebellion to a kind of servU 
tude. 
Ni^: Thus did the flames of war rage through the 
^" whole of Europe ; and yet negociations for a 
M^cstphaiia. general peace had been carried on in Westphalia 
ever since the year 1644. These negociations, 
which were endlessly compUcated and difficult, 
are explained in the curious work of !F. Bou-^ 
geant. A thousand rights or claims to be con- 
ciliated, a thousand interests to be provided for, 
hostile religions to be disarmed, the chaos of 
the Germanic government to be disembroiled, 
the despotism of the emperor to be restrained, 
all the powers to be satisfied, or at least reunit* 
ed in a single system of pacification, was the 
greatest work, of this kind, ever underbiken. 
The glory was shared between the counts d'A- 
vaux and Servien, plenipotentiaries of France, 
and the son of the chancellor Oxenstiam, and 
Salvius, plenipotentiaries of Sweden. The 
first treated at Munster with the Catholics, 
the second at Osnaburg with the Protestants ; 
but nothing was to be determined except bjr 
concert. 
Motivw Had either of the two powers concluded a 
"^^ separate treaty, it would have been of consi- 
oondusion. dcrablc advantage to the enemy. Accordingu 
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ly, they employed all their address for that pur- 
pose. The Swedes were often shaken, either 
Dy very advantageous offers, or hecause their 
victories gave tne law. However, they per- 
ceived, that the surest method was not to sepa- 
rate from France. The two crowns demanoed 
satisfaction to be made at the same time, and 
required it to be considerable, at the expense 
of the empire. The emperor disputed every 
inch of ground. The war continued ; and its 
events, as they were fortunate or unhappy, 
caused perpetual variations in the plan of^m§ 
negociators, while the fraudulent policy intro*^ 
duced into Europe in the fifteenth century, arr 
dently displayed its utmost subtlety. Must the 
interests of humanity always have so little 
weight in public affairs ? 

At last, the campaign of 1648 compelled i64e. 
Ferdinand III. to bend. The duke of Bavaria, ^^SS^ 
having broken the neutrality, which he had. ^,. 
lately promised, Wrangel, a famous Swedish"" 
general, joined Turenne, to fall upon his elec. 
torate. These two generals defeated the impe-r 
rialists, took Donawert, and laid waste Bavaria ; 
while Koningsmarck, another Swede, no less 
celebrated, invaded Bohemia, penetrated as hx 
as Prague, took that city, and gave it up to 
be plundered. The booty was immense, the 
queen of Sweden's share alone bein^ estimated 
at near seven millions of crowns. The old town 
was besieged, when news arrived of the peace. 
The extremity to which the emperor was re^ 
duced, with the passion of queen Christina for 
study and the fine arts, had hastened its conclu- 
sion; and Mazarin, being threatened with a 
civil war, was become more tractable. 
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TVMty The treaty of Westphalia was solemnly siga* 
Wc4i>«]ia. ed at Munster, the 24th of October 1648. As 
it is the basis of all succeeding treaties, and a 
fundamental law of the empire, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with its principal articles. 
The summary given of them by M. Pfefiel, in 
his Chronolc^ical Abridgment of the History 
of Germany, appears to me so well drawn up, 
and so instructive, that I think I ought to use 
it, with a very few alterations. 



SATISFACTIONS GRAKTISD TO THE POWERS. 

France had the soverei^ty of the three 
bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun ; the city 
of Pignerol, Brisac, with its dependencies ; 
the Sundgau, the landgraviates of Upper and 
Lower AJsace, and the rij^t of keeping a gpu*- 
rison in Fribur^. Sweden, besides five mil- 
lions of crowns, liad the archbishopric of Bre- 
men, and the bishopric of Verden, which were 
secularized; Hither Pomerania, Stettin, the Isle 
of Rugen, and Wismar in Mecklenburg ; the 
whole to be held as a fief of the empire, with 
three voices in the diet. The elector of Bran- 
denburg was recompensed for the loss of Hither 
Pomerania, by the cession of the bishopric of 
Magdeburg, which was secularized ; ami those 
of Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin, which 
were declared secular principalities, with four 
votes in the diet. The dukes of Mecklenburg 
had, in exchange for Wismar, the bishoprics of 
Schwerin and Katzburg, in like manner, erect- 
ed into secular principalities. The dukes of 
Brunswic-LunenSurg-Hanover had the perpe- 
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tual alternative in the bishopric of Osnaburg; 
so that a Catholic bishop, elected by the chap- 
ter, was to be succeeded by a Protestant bishop 
of that house. The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
had six hundred thousand crowns and some 
lands. The elector palatine was again put in 
possession of the Lower Palatinate, and an 
eighth electorate established in his favour, 
wnich was to be suppressed if either of the 
two branches of his nouse, that of Bavaria or 
the Palatine, became extinct. The republic 
of Switzerland was declared sovereign, and 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the empire. 
All the other princes and states of the empire 
were restored to their lands, rights, and prero- 
gatives, which they enjoyed beiore the troubles 
of Bohemia, and the year 1619- 



S£TTI«EM£NT OF THE STATE OF RELIGION. 

The transaction at Passau in 1552, and the 
peace of religion in 1555, were confirmed in 
their whole extent. The Calvinists were to 
share in all the privileges of the Lutherans. 
All the ecclesiastical lands possessed by the Pro- 
testants in 1624, and by tne elector palatine in 
1619* to remain in their possession. Every 
beneficiary. Catholic or Protestant, shall lose 
his benefice if he change his religion. Every 
immediate member of the empire shall have the 
right of changing and reforming religion in his 
own dominions, as far as the statute of 1624, 
and the compacts made with his subjects, shall 
permit him. The subjects that abandon the 
religion established in their country in 1-624, 

VOI-. V. N 
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may be tolerated by the prince > but if he WiU 
not grant them liberty of conscience, he shall be 
obliged to allow tJiem three years to quit his 
4ommions. The imperial chamber shall be 
ocmiposed of twenty-xour Protestant members, 
9fX'^ twenty-six Catnolics. The emperor shall 
receive six Protestants into the aulic council* 
An equal number of Catholic and Protestant 
states shall be chosen for the diets of deputation, 
except when they are summoned for an extra* 
ordinary cause. In this last case, all the de* 
puties shall be Protestants, if the cause regards 
tVotestants, and in the same manner for the 
Catholics. At the diet, and in al) the tribunals 
of the empire, nothing can be concluded by a 
plurality of Catholic voices {gainst the unani* 
inous consent of the Protestants. If, in the 
diets, the suffrage of the evangelic body is found 
to be contrary to that of the Catholics, nothing 
can be determined but by way of amicable 
composition. If the same case happen in the 
two tribunals of the empire, the causes shall 
then be brought to a general diet. These were 
so many precautions against the religion of the 
emperor oppressing the other. 



R£GULATIOKS WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLIC 

OOVERNHENT. 

Fuuus The princes and states of Germany assembled 

v^^^*^^ in diet shdl have a decisive vote in all the de-i 

die empire, liberations of the empire, especially in regard 

to the making of new laws, or interpreting the 

old, declaring war, levying troops, exacting 

contributions, raising subsidies in the empire, 



the 
treity. 
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building^ fwttesseSy makin^pedxse and alliances; 
and their apptx>bation shall he essentially re** 
quiBite* The ooUege of the imperial cities 
aoall in like manner have a decisive voice. In 
all deliberations upon matters which may turn 
to the prdudice ot a Ettate of th^ empire, no^ 
dung snail be decided but by v^ay of amicable 
adcommodatton. The Aulic council shall fol- 
low the ordonnance and the procedures usual 
in the imperial court. £very particular state 
was confirmed in the privilege of making al- 
liances with foreign powers^ provided they were 
iiot against the emperor and the empire. 

Such is the substance of a treaty so essential R^. 
to the tranquillity of Eilrope, particularly to ^po£T 
that of G^many. All the articles were giia^ 
ranteed by France and Sweden. Innocent X. 
cancelled them by a bull ; but a bull was too 
feeble aq instrument for that purpose. Philip 
IV. refused to make wace^ because he saw the 
civil war kindling in Jbrance, which he hoped 
to turn to his advantage. 

Thus was order at last established in t^^ T^j;^ 
Germanic constitution, after thirty years of hm 
troubles and massacres. The French and Swedes ***"Sf*^ 
may be considered as the legislators of the em- ^SSSJ^ 
pire, where their arms had made so many ra- 
vages. Had it not been for them^ the head 
could not have agreed with the members, nor 
the members with one another ; without them 
the difference of religions would have been an 
eternal source of discords. To satisfy the Pro- 
testants at the expense of the church, was the 
great art of the negociators. The Catholic 
princes losing none of their domains, and gain- 
mg the advantages of liberty and peace, con- 

N 2 
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seated with the less difficulty to this treaty, of 
which Rome had reason to make bitter com- 
plaintSy as they were unable to continue the 
war. Ferdinand III. had every thing to fear 
for his hereditary dominions, and necessity ex- 
torted from him a compliance. The despotism 
of Ferdinand II. must necessarily, sooner or 
later, bring on the Uberty of Germany, as in 
every country violent disorders, sooner or later, 
pave the way for^lie restoration of order. 

However, this Germanic lil>erty is for the 
most part a blessing enjoyed by the princes, not 
by the people. The ancient servitude subsists 
in seveml states of the empire. The sovereigns, 
though extremely jealous of maintaining tneir 
privileges against the emperors, pay little re- 
gard to the rights of humanity m the treat- 
ment of their subjects. The states are free, but 
the people are slaves and oppressed. There, as 
in other countries, the laws are frequently on 
the side of the strcmg agiunst the weak. 
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CHAPTER n. 
cnrii* WAa in France against mazarin* sequel 

OF the war with SPAIN. 

The negociations of Westphalia were drawing Hatnd 
near a conclusion, and macle the French minis- SS^Hii 
try respectable in the eyes of Europe, when a m«^ 
civil war was kindled in Paris against the king, 
or rather a^nst his minister. It was impos^ 
sible that a foreigner, who was master of the 
government, could avoid becoming an object 
of envjy hatred, and cabals* Though cardinal 
Mazann had too much address in the begin- 
ning of his ministry to copy the pomp and 
haughtiness of Richelieu,, his fortune, bis 
power, and the necessities of the public, fur- 
nished sufficient matter to the malecontents. 
The royal authority was little respected in his 
hands ; and whether he abused it, or onlv seem- 
ed to abuse it, the spirit of rebellion oecame 
imiversal. 

From the time that the wars, endlessly pro- bmi atete 
longed and multiplied, swallowed up immense ^ ^ 
sums ; from the time that they were carried on 
with money still more than Dy aitns, it is in- 
coaceivable that the finances should have been 
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always neglected, as if Henry IV. and Sully 
had lived in another world ! Far from follow- 
ing their system of economy, the government 
rumed itself while it ruined the people. Seven- 
ty-five millions, to which the revenues nearly 
amounted, were not sufficient for the public 
necessities, though the state was much less in 
debt than it is at present ; and yet the armies 
were not nmnerous. Emeri, an obscure Ita- 
lian, rapacious and prodigal, superintendant of 
the finances, had recourse to money edicts, 
which were the more odious as some of them 
were ridiculous. The money due to the magi- 
strates was not paid, some quarters of the an- 
nuities were retrenched, murmurs broke out, 
the parliament made opposition, and the sedi- 
tion was ready to be kindled. An arret of 
union between the sovereign courts of Paris, 
which had been jiirt poseed by the parliament. 

gave the minister uneasiness, and was annulled 
y the council. The magistrates, maintaining 
that their union contained nothing reprehensi- 
ble, * the kins' must be obeyed, * said Mazarin. 
* If be forbid wearing tassels to band-strings, 
it is less the nature of the thing prohibited, 
than the pr ohibition, which constitutes the 
crime. * We would ima^ne that he was 
preaching up blind obedience to a set of 
monks. His absurd discourse and faulty pro- 
nunciation exposed him to the keen shafts of 
ridicule. He was lampooned in ballads ; and 
the factious, joining contempt to hatred, in- 
creased in audacity, 
oecation The parliament, forgetting the bounds of its 
i,,,^l[,^|^'urisdiction, abolished the intendants of the 
1648. provinces, who were instituted by Louis XIII. ; 
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aod the court being filled with indignation, re« 
solved to strike a decisive blow. Daring the ce- 
lebration of Te Deum for the victory at Lens, a 
presid^it and a counsellor, who distinguished 
themselves in the debates, were arrested by or- 
der of the cardinal; upon which the people 
rose, threw chains across the streets, firecl upon 
the chancellor's coach, formed barricadoes, 
killed scmie soldiers, and the two prisoners 
were restored. 

After the ministry gave this proof of their tim 
weakness, violent commotions were to be ex- "^S^* 
pected. The coadjutor to the archbishop of ^^^ 
I^uris, afterwards cardinal de Retz, a man of a ' 
restless, intriguing, seditious, and libertine cha. 
racter, encouraged the enemies of the court, 
inflamed the people, drew on the parliament, 
and soon kindled a civil war. The Frondeurs^ 
the name given to the rebels, forced the queen- 
regent to retire to St Germain with the young 
king. They were headed by the prince of 
Conti, brother of the great Cond^, the dukes 
of Longueville, Beaufort- Vendome, and Bouil- 
lon. Cond6, though discontented, sided with 
the court, and blocked up the capital, where 
theparliament raised an army. 

Tne most remarkable thing in this war is the lUdiciiie 
ridicule with which it was accompanied. Every gao^in 
thing became a subject for jests and ballads, ^va^. 
The women set the rashion, and played a promi- 
nent part. They ordered the men to fight for or 
arainst the king. The duchess de Longueville, 
sister of Conde, made a rebel of the virtuous 
Turenne. The duke de la Bocbefoucault, ce- 
lebrated for his Moral Maxims, stained his own 
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reputation by these verses, in honour of the 
same princess : 

Pour meriter son cceur, poor plaire k ses beaux jeuz, 
X«i fah U guene aux roit, j« r«irab faito aux dieuz. • 



ynaa 
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From the time of Erancis I., that spirit of fri- 
volous gallantry had constantly influenced pub- 
lic affiiirs ; and what evils must it not have pro- 
duced, in proportion as the manners were ener- 
vated by effeminacy, and corrupted by avarice 
and prodigality ! 

In 16499 SL seeming accommodation took 
place ; a general amnesty was published, and 
the court returned to Paris. But the following 
year the prince of Conde, who despised the car- 
dinal, and whose pretensions knew no bounds, 
was arrested, together with the prince of Conti 
and the duke de Longueville. Mazarin could 
not have resolved upon a bolder stroke. On this 
occasion the people gave a remarkable proof of 
their natural levity, by celebrating with bonfires 
the imprisonment of those men whom they had 
honoured as their fathers and defenders. This 
triumph of the minister was of short duration, 
because his prudence forsook him. Thinking 
himself now secure from danger, he affronted 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, a man always ready 
^wMj^ to change sides ; and provoked the Frondeurs^ 
who stiU breathed sedition. Upon which the 
parliament demanded the release of the three 



* Thaae Tenesy the badncis of which oorretpoiidi with their iDpieCj, 
BHiy be thus tranilated : ' 



To merit her heart, and to pleeae her bright eyes, 
He revolts ftom liis king, and bis God he defies. 
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piinceSy and passed sentence of perpetual ba« 
nishment against the cardinal^ who went in per-- 
son to discharge the illustrious prisoners, in 
hopes of attaching them to his interests, but 
received from them only marks of contempt. 
He then retired to Liege, and afterwards to 
Cologne, from whence he governed the queen^^ 
regent as absolutely as if he had not quitted the 
court. At last Cond6 revolted, but Turenne 
was become a royalist. Thus the heroes of 
their country attacked and defended it alter- 
nately, as they were hurried away by a kind of 
infiituation, or brought back by motives of in- 
terest, or a sense of duty. 

Mazarin, like Concini, returned into the Re 
kingdom with a small army, when the parlia- "a^ 
ment fulminated against him an arr6t of pro- "^^ 
scription, and promised fifty thousand crowns gnaconde. 
for nis head, taking* a precedent from the sum 
fixed upon the head of Admiral Coligni in an 
age of fanaticism. The madness was carried 
to such a pitch, that they deputed some of their 
body to take an information against the mini- 
ster's army. By another arret, the prince of 
Cond6 was declared a state-criminal ; for con- 
tradictions spring up in multitudes, from the 
spirit of party and ca.bal. Louis XIV. being 
now of age, ordered the parliament to remove 
to Fontoise, and a few of the members obeyed, 
but the greater part remained. Thus there 
were two parliaments. 

The king, his mother, and his minister, wan- ^^^ 
dered about the provinces, and had very near Tamme 
been seized at Gien on the Loire by the prince ""^^ 
of Cond6, who surprised the marechal d'Ho- ewh other. 
quincourt, but they were saved by the abilities 
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of Turenne ; and the court, under the protee- 
tion of its defender, took the road to IWis, 
where the battle of St Anthony was fought in 
the suburb of that name. The two genenls 
did wonders on that occasion, and victory de- 
clared for the royal army ; when Mademoiselle, 
daughter of the duke of Orleans, caused the 
cannon of the Bastile to be fired, which forced 
Turenne to retreat. 
2^^ As the hatred against the minister seemed 
tiieFroDde. implacablc, the king consented to his removal, 
and dismissed him, after making his encomium 
in a declaration. The Parisians joyfully opened 
their gates to the sovereign, and the face of 
affiiirs was entirely changed. The duke of Or- 
leans went to end his days in banishment. The 
cardinal de Retz, who had been the chief au- 
thor of the disturbances, was imprisoned. Cond6, 
being unsuccessful in his rebellion, had Joined 
the Spaniards ; but that circumstance did not 
in the least afiect the tranquillity of Paris. To 
the storms of the Fronde succeeded so still a 
calm, that, in the beginning of the year 1658, 
Mazarin again appeared peaceably at court, re- 
sumed all his autnority, and saw himself courted 
by every body, even by the parliament ; a con- 
clusion worthy of an absurd war, the history of 
which, as was observed by Cond^, after be had 
played his part in it, deserved only to be written 
m burlesque verse. The faction of that prince 
had been* called the paiiy of the peHts-maiires^ 
because they wanted to make themselves mas- 
ters of the state. Voltaire observes, tliat the 
name of jpetits-maitres, now applied to overbear- 
ing and ill-educated young men, and that of 
Jrondeurs, bestowed on the censurers of govern- 
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ment, are the only vestiges remaining of those 
Ixoubles. It is not to be doubted that the Ita- 
lian minister laughed in his heart at the French 
giddkiess, and certainljr saw with pleasure a le* 
vityso favourable to his views. 

Weak as the Spaniards were, they had found "^i^^i^ 
means to turn the dissensions of France to their ^ 
advantage. In 1652 they retook Barcelona, ^S^^ 
after a siege of fifteen months, wrested Casal ciyawlm. 
from the duke of Savoy, gained over the duke 
of Mantua by reinstating nim in the possession 
of that town, and stormed Gravelines and Dun- 
kirk. The fruit of Condi's former victories 
was entirely lost ; and he himself being in arms 
against his country, would have exposed it to 
the greatest dan^rs, had not Turenne fought 
in its defence. These two rivals drew upon 
themselves the eyes of all Europe. Tiu-enne 
had been beaten at Rhetel, in 1650, by the 
marechal du Plessis-Fraslin, when he fought 
for the Spaniards ; but, in the cause of nis 
kin^ and of his country, he always appeared 
kivmcible. 

He marched to the relief of Arras, which issi. 
was besieged by the archduke Leopold and the^--* 
prince of Cond6, forced their lines, put the Turame. 
urchdt^e to flight, and left Conde only the 
^ory of makii^ an admirable retreat. Maza- 
rin, who was at some leagues distance, exposed 
himself to the greatest ridicule, by claiming 
the honour of that campaiffn. 

Cromwell, stained with the blood of Charles iwty 
I., made England flourish, as we shall soon j^ 
have occasion to relate. France and Spain ^^^^ 
bodi courted his alliance, and thus betrayed ^°^ 
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the majes^of kin^ to serve their own in- 
terests. The cardinal, by dint of complai- 
sance, it may even be said meanness, succeed- 
ed in this negociation^ and concluded a treaty 
in 1655, on condition of causing Charles U. 
and the duke of York, the grandsons of Henij 
IV., to quit the kingdom. No notice was 
taken of the outcries of the Spaniards, who 
ought to have been silent, as tney had con* 
descended to act a similar part ; and the 
French ministry reaped the fruits of this ad«* 
vantageous alliance. 
8^^ Vafenciennes, besieged by the marechals Tu- 
of dttwar. renuc and La Fert6, was relieved, in 1656, by 
the prince of Cond6, in conjunction with Don 
John of Austria, natural son of f^hilip IV. A 
dyke, which served as a communication be«- 
tween the quarters of the two marechals, being 
broken, the enemy forced La Fert^'s lines ; but 
Turenne saved toe army, and took Capelle 
some time after. In 1657 he laid siege to 
Cambray, which he was forced to raise, Cond6 
having thrown himself into the place with 
eighteen squadrons. 
B^ The following campaign was decisive in &- 



vour of the French arms. The port of Dun- 
•^^5^^ kirk was blocked np by twenty sail of English 
men of war, while Turenne, who had a body 
of six thousand English troops in his army, in- 
vested that city. Don John and Cond6 march- 
ing to its relief, the marechal attacked them 
near Dunes, and gained a complete victory, 
which the prince of Cond6 had predicted, when 
he saw the bad dispositions that were made 
against his will. It is not to be doubtai, but» 
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on that occasion, his haughty soul was more 
than ever stung with the state of dependence 
to which he hf^ been subjected by his de- 
plorable imprudence. Dunkirk capitulated ; 
and the English took possession of it, as had 
"been agreed upon with Cromwell. Fumes, Dix* 
mude, Oudenarde, Menin, lores, and Grave- 
lines, successively fell into the hands of the 
I*rench ; and Spain, crushed by the weight of 
the war, turned her thoughts on peace. 

Two interesting objects present themse Ive 
before the negociations of the Pyrenees. Crom- 
well's government in England, and the abdica- 
tion of the famous Christina, queen of Sweden. 
By placing them here, we shall follow the order 
of events, and avoid digressions, which, in the 
sequel, would have led us from our purpose. 
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CHAPTER III. 



COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND UNDER CROMWELL, 

^iiSa^ At the time that the Fronde was carryings oa 
tiieciyflwirits ridlculoud cRbals, Charles L was condemn^ 
iw and ed by his subjects, and beheaded in 1649* 
*^'«^*^' I thought it proper to ^ive a continued ac- 
count of his mismrtunes in the preceding e^ 
poch. The English carried on the civil war 
with fury ; the French with contemptible le- 
vity. The reason is, that, besides their dif- 
ferent national characters, the object and cir- 
cumstances of the war were, in every respect, 
entirely unlike. In England, the design was 
either utterly to destroy the regal power, or to 
confine its prerogative within very narrow li- 
mits. In France, the only thing wanted, was 
to get rid of a foreign minister, who was an 
object of detestation. In the one country the 
malecontents were transported with atrocious 
fanaticism ; in the other, the coadjutor himself 
did not employ the least pretext of religion. 
In the first, a genius equally vast, profound,, 
and resolute, contrived and executed their en^ 
terprises ; in the second, there was no leader 



of 
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that had a fixed plan, or was capable of pur. 
suing one with constancy and vigour. To 
bring about the revolution in England, an Oli- 
ver Cromwell was necessary ; and he stood in 
Heed of fanatics animated with his own spirit. 

This extraordinary man was bom of a ^ood chancter 
fiEunily, but poor, illiterate, and unpolished. '^ 
After a youth of debauchery, he turned rigorist 
and entnusiast, and, though full of absurd and 
saperstitious notions, possessed all the talents of 
a politician and general; particularly that of 
reading the characters of other men, inspiring 
them with his own passions^ and making theni 
subservient to his designs. Cromwell had beeu 
unknown till the age of forty-four, when the 
town of Cambrid^ chose hini for their repre^ 
sentative in parliament. Being incapable of 
moderation, and a violent opponent of the roy* 
al cause, having nothing in his mouth but the 
devout extravagances of fanaticism, he soon 
procured himself a name in the sect of the Pu- 
ritans. His exploits, by degrees, raised.him to 
the command of the army ; and he managed 
men's minds with such dexterity^ made such a 
judicious use of every opportunity, that he be- 
came the oracle and master of tnose fiery re- 
publicans, whose audacity overturned the laws 
as w^ll as the throne. 

After the king was beheaded, the house of He 
commons, which consisted only of about four- "^ irfj. 
score madmen, abolished the house of peers, 
and declared that the monarchy no longer sub- 
sisted. Cromwell went to subdue Ireland, where 
the marquis of Ormond still defended the ^od 
cause. He took by assault the town of Tre- 
dagh, put the garrison, which was numerous. 
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to the sword, and spread so great terror an 
despair, that more than forty thousand Irish Id 
their country, to enter into the service of ft 
reign princes. That people, who, in I64f 
bad been stirred up by a pope's nuncio to rebc 
against the king, had afterwards shown them 
selves sincere royalists, perhaps out of hatred 
to the Pi-esbyterians, 
AAenrmk Scotlaud was soou after subjected to the joke. 
g2jj^ The generous marquis of Montrose, who had 
B^ persisted in his fidelity to the crown, had been 
PbdIm*. excommunicated in that country as a rebel to 
^*^ the Covenant, afterwards hanged, and his limbs 
fixed up in the principal towns. Yet Charles 
II., the heir of his father's throne, cast himself 
into the arms of the Scots, because he had no 
other resource. He submitted to the humili- 
ating terms imposed by their fanatical zeal; 
but, Deing more a slave than a king ^naon? them, 
he had scarce a shadow of authority. Tiie par- 
liament's forces marched against them, under 
the command of Cromwell. The Scots, who 
were entrenched on the hills, mi^ht have con- 
quered without fighting ; but their clergymen, 
by prophesying a more glorious victory, forced 
general Lesly to march down and give battle, 
when Cromwell routed them at the first onset; 
and that battle, which was fought at Dunbar, 
ruined the hopes of Charles. He was not in 
the action ; for the cler^ being dissatisfied 
with his conduct, he had been recalled from 
the camp, where he made himself the idol of 
the soldiers. 
B«^ The next year, the king being obliged to 
Woitcster. take flight, boldly passed into England, while 
his oppressor wa^ completing the conquest of 
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tland. He was not expected ; and his ad- 
^rents assembled in amazement, without hav- 
i^ taken any precaution. Cromwell, upon 
lis, redoubled his activity, assembled the mi- ^ 
itia, and, joining them to his troops, attacked 
Se kine in Worcester, which he forced with 
idM slaughter. The unfortunate Charles 
in disguise, concealed himself a whole day 
, »» an oak, and wandered forty days in the 
^piidst of his enemies ; at least nobooy had the 
|Ti weakness to betray him, notwithstanding so 
^ many motives to turn traitor ; and he found a 
f^ vessel to convey him into Erance, 1651. 
'^ Fairfax, the parliament's general, had re- Cwmweii 
:. signed the conmiand before the expedition into ^'^ 



^ Scotland, making a scruple of breaking the Co- 
^ wnant^ that sacred league of the fanatics of 
J both nations. The artml Cromwell, who knew 
'^ him to be inflexible in his notions, affected to 
'^ di&suade him warmly from his designed resig- 
^^. nation, and had duped men, of simple min£^ 



by an hypocritical moderation. Being now in- 
^ vested with the generalship, and master of the 
* army, in whom the whole power was centred, 
^ he watched the favourable moment for rising 
I yet higher. 

The English republic, for the tyrants assumed EDginh 
^ that majestic title, soon showed herself formid- *^||^2^'' 
^ able to her neighbours. She quarrelled with ^•^^gf*** 
^ HoUand, whose trade excited her jealousy ; and, 
^ by the famous act qfncedgaUon^ foreigners were 
^ prohibited from importing any merchandise 

which was not the growth of their soil, or the 

produce of their manufactures. This was cut- 
\ ting off almost all the branches of the Dutch 

trade in England, and obliging the English to 

VOL. V. o 
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cultivate maritime commerce. AcconUngly, 
nothing has more contributed to the prosperity 
of that nation. 
WtfwiA The states-general fruitlessW strove to pre* 
" *^ ^ vent a war by negociation. It was declared ; 
and, though tney had a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail, though their admirals, Tromp and 
Ruyter, performed wonders of. skill and cou- 
rage, the English had a clear superiority. This 
they owed principally to the size of the vessels 
built during the last reign, A strange fatality, 
Uiat the tax of ship-money» which was so benen- 
cial from the application made of it by Charles, 
should have served as a pretence for the rebel- 
lion, and afterwards been a means of rendering 
the nation triumphant. 

These advantages inspiriting the parliament, 
"ST" they attempted to shake off the yoke of the 
'■Jjg^* army, and free themselves from the tyranny of 
Cromwell, who then displayed all the vigour 
of ^ his character. Knowing that they were 
ffoing to pass a vote contrary to his views, he 
hastened to the parliament house, followed by 
three hundred soldiers, insulted that assembly, 
and loaded it with bitter reproaches. Fie! 
tvithdraw^ cried he, you are no longer a parUa^ 
nient, the Lord haih cast you off! He made the 
members go out one after the other, calling 
them dnmkards^ thieves^ xvhorernasters ; after 
which he locked up the house, . and retired 
without fear. His own friends could not have 
believed him capable of an action so prodigi- 
ously bold, to which nothing parallel has ever 
been seen. 
^ To leave the nation some shadow of liberty, 
he formed another parliament, composed of m« 
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natics and the dre^ of the people. This par- and 
luuzieiit, after having sought the Lord in frayer^ ^"^"^ '*• 
fell into a fit of dehrium so strong, that they 
declared the universities and sciences pagan in* 
stitutions, and wanted to establish the Mosaic 
law as the basis of the English jurisprudence. 
At last they made themselves so contemptible, 
that Cnnnwell determined to dissolve them, 
which he did without any difficulty. 

It was then that the council of war bestowed ^^^ 
on him the title of Protector, which had been Protector 
usual in minorities, with the right of adminis-^^^iS^ "*■ 
tering justice, declaring war, making peace, 
and concluding alliances, with a standing army 
of thirty thousand men. The Protector was 
only obliged to take the advice of a council, to 
assemble the parliament every three years, and 
to keep it assembled five full months, 1653. 
The English then had a master much more for- 
midable than the last kings. The expenses of 
the public were enormous, and the nation mur^ 
mured. 

When the parliament met, they wanted to New 
examine the title of protector bestowed by the ^^^S! 
eoimcil of war; but Cromwell soon forced them *«^ 
to acknowledge his authority, and even dissolv- 
ed these rash men before the ^piration of the 
prescribed five months. 

If the protector oppressed the state, at least Croinwen 
he made It respected abroad. He obliged Hoi- ^^^ 
land to yield the vain honour of the flag, for iwi«ctoA 
which a bloody war had been carried on. He 
ordered the execution of the Portuguese am- 
bassador's brother, who had been guilty of a 
murder, and afterwards signed a treaty with 
the king of Portugal, upcm terms advantageous 

o2 
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to England. Beinj^ oomted by the ministen 
of France and Spain, he declared in fitvour of 
the first of those crowns; and the English 
took Jamaica from the Spaniards ; an acquisi- 
tion of immense value, m)m the situation of 
that island, and still more from the planta- 
tions, which have enriched it even by its own 
products. 
Bhka The following year^ adminil Blake burnt a 

^,^?^.. Spanish fleet at the Canaries, notwithstanding 
the fire of a castle and seven redoubts. A 
great man and a good patriot, he served the 
state without loving Cromwell. fVe aught to 
Jightfor our country^ said he, into whateixr hands 
it be Jallen. He was equally esteemed by all 
parties, which is one of the strongest proofs of 
extraordinary merit. 

m^uH^n We have seen in what manner the protector 

^1^1^ got possession of Dunkirk^ It must be added, 
tnat Louis XIV., or Mazarin, deputed to him 
the duke of Crequi and the duke of Nevers, 
Mancini, the cardinal's nephew. This prime 
minister of France, in a letter quoted by Vol- 
taire, assures Cromwell, that he is sorry not to 
have it in his power to pay in person the honours 
due to the greatest num in ffie world. How low 
will men descend, from motives of political in« 
terest ! 
^ Cromwell, in order to rivet his power, was 

4fe^ desirous of fixing to it the seal of the laws ; and 

'^^^"'^^ his glorious administration made him hope to 
meet with success. In 1657, he called a parlia- 
ment, which he found ready to second his in- 
clinations, after he had excluded such members 
as he suspected. The rights of the house of 
Stuart were immediately annulled ; after 
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it was propoised to confer the title of king 
upon the protector; and that extraordinary 
bill being passed, by a majority of voices, 
commissioners were deputed to offer him the 
crown. 

Though this was what he long had in view, cwmwdi 
yet he refused it, either irom a dread of con- '"ST* 
spiracies, deference to the advice of his friends, "«^^* 
or regard to the generous sentiments of his son- 
in-law and brother-in-law, who declared their 
resolution to throw up their employments, if he 
accepted the royalty. The parliament, there^- 
fb]*e, confirmed nis former title ; to which they 
added a perpetual revenue, and the right of 
naming his successor. Even this parliament was 
dissolved, like the others, when it ceased to 
show itself the slave of an ill-disguised despot- 
ism. 

Voltaire has made a reflection on that sub- ''^^^^ 
ject, which is, perhaps, rather ingenious than voitdn « 
solid. * Cromwell, an usurper, worthy of a J^^ 
throne, had assumed the title of Protector, not 
that of king ; because the English knew how 
&r the regal prerogatives ought to extend, but 
were not acouainted with the limits of the pro- 
tectoral authority.' The army, which gave 
him that title, detested the name of king ; for 
what reason, then, should he have assumed it? 
and when the last parliament offered it to him, 
his confidents ana relations used every ima:- 
l^inable argument to hinder him from accept- 
mg it. If that name tempted his pride, it 
would, in fact, have added nothing to his 
power. 

But an important spectacle, which ou^ht to ^'^ "^ 
make an indelible impression on the ambitious. 
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and at least serve as a consolation to the op. 
pressed, is that of Cromwell, a prey to chaj^in, 
and the terrors to which tyranny gives birth ; 
feared by his own daughters, dreading to be 
assassinated in the midst of his guards, armed 
with a cuirass and a number of ofifensive wea* 
pons ; never daring to lie three nights in the 
same chamber. His disquiet brought on a mor- 
tal disease. In vain did he prophesy bis reco- 
very; for either he still wanted to deceive 
mankind, or was himself deceived by £uiati- 
cism. Having at last named his eldest son 
Richard to succeed him, he died, in 1658, at 
the age of fifty-nine, the same day that he had 
gained the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. 

sio^uri: A few features will complete the picture of 
J^ this extraordinary personage. When invested 

^^^^^^ with supreme power, he still preserved his au- 
■MM. sterity of manners. After sacrifacing everjr thing 
to his unfeeling ambition, he was a rigid ob- 
server of justice. Though enthusiasm was the 
chief instrument by which he efiected his de- 
signs, he laughed with the deists at the folly of 
the sectaries ; and frequently curbed the Puri- 
tans, those fanatics wnose zeal had been the 
prime mover of the revolution. On the other 
side, he was in general tolerant, and even the 
deists, whom he styled atheists, lived in peace 
around him. Their number increased everj 
day ; because, unhappily, nothing is more propier 
to make men infidels, than the extravagances : 
and excesses at that time so common under the 
name of religion. When the human mind has 
no rule, it avoids one rock, only to cast itself 
upoii another. 
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. Amtog the sects with whldi England was n« 
overran, are distinguished the Quakers, found-^ ^^*1b? "^ 
ed by George Fox, a shoemaker's apprentice. *"»•*»«► 
Wanting to follow the gospel literally, as has 
been the common madness of enthusiasts, they 
trampled on the rules of decorum, and the re« 
ceived customs of social intercourse. £ver^ 
oath appeared to them criminal ; they made it 
a point of religion to use the word thau^ when 
they spoke to persons of whatever rank, and 
refused to admit either priests or sacraments* 
Their name exj^resses the convulsions into which 
they threw themselves, in order to receive the 
holy spirit. As they forbid the use of arms, 
their lanaticism was the least dangerous of any. 
Recovered now from their delirium, they pre* 
serve the same fund of virtue and simplicity, in* 
tegrity, plaindealing, mildness, patience, love 
oijustice and peace, while they have got rid of 
their ridiculous practices ; and perhaps the sin- 
gularity of their manner contributes, in some 
degree, to the mdntenance of their virtues ; be- 
cause people readily contract the vices of so- 
ciety when they have nothing to distinguish or 
separate them from the multitude, Pensvlva- 
nia, which is principally inhabited by Quakers, 
is the mansion of happiness, 

Hichard Cromwell succeeded his father with- fthort 
out opposition, but had neither the genius nor i*"*^^*^ 
resolution necessary for so high a station. Be- ^JJ^JJ^i^ 
in^ a man of mild character and simple man- 
ners, upright, unambitious, and free from fana^ 
ticism, he was from the beginning the sport 
of facticms. The parliament which he assem- 
bled began to give nim uneasiness, and the ar** 
my gave him more. Some of the principal of- 
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ficers, aild evea his lNX>ther-in-law Fleetwood, 
formed c£|.bals against his authority, and tumul- 
tuously demanded the dissolution of the par- 
liament, which had forbidden their seditious 
meetings. Haying consented to this, through 
weakness, he fpund himself without any srup- 
port, &nd ^,bdicated in 1659» to liye in the ob- 
scurity of peaceful retirement. His brother, 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in like manner 
threw up 4II his employments. TThus disap- 
peared in a inoment the family of that usur-* 
per, who had goyemed his commonwealth with 
the authority of a despot, and refused the title 
of king. 

The The council of war remaining in possession of 
j^^SSr '^® power, and desirous of seeming to pay re- 

•^ spect tp the laws, again collected the remainis 

'"*"** of the long parliament, which had been dissoWr 
ed by Cromwell after the judicial murder of 
Charles I. This assembly, which consisted of 
about forty members, was so contemptible, and 
so contemned, that it was called the Rump. 
Attempting to act with the authority of a parr 
liament, it offended the council of war, and 
was at once destroyed, 
unhftppy Thus so many efforts for freedom, so many 

"^ struggles against the royal prerogative, so many 
England, crimes cpnsecrated by religious madness, so 
great an appearance of patriotic or republican 
zeal, had plunged the English nation, not only 
into the horrors of a civil war, but a state of 
dreadful sUvery. After the death of the king, 
every thing had been managed by the potver of 
the sword, which made the basis of the govem- 
ment, fettered the laws, forced them to be si- 
lent, and dishonoured the nation in the midst 
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of its trophies. The imposts, one year with 
another, amounted to more than twelve mil- 
lions sterling, a revenue to which the crown 
had nev^r raised any thing nearly equal, Crom- 
well's expenses, pniy for spies find secrpt intel- 
ligence, are estimated at no less than sixty 
thousand pounds a year. He had left two miH 
lions of dehts, though a great economist, and 
extremely attentive to the disposal of the pubr 
lie money. An army of more than fifty thou* 
sand men, whose pay was a shilling for every 
foot soldier, and hall a crown for every horscr 
man, devoured the vitals of the nation, in or- 
der to enslave it, instead of being its defend- 
ers. These misfortimes, almost inseparable 
from such a revolution, opened the eyes even 
of the Presbyterians, and convinced them, that, 
to overturn the throne, was to ruin the nation. 
They were therefore desirous of restorinj^ the 
royal family, and die other party longed for it 
with still more eagerness. We shdl see the 
new revolution brought about in 1660. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



KBIGN AND ABDICATION Ol* CHRISTINA QUEEN Off 

8W£D£N. 



n^^ A TOVNO queen fond of literature and the fine 
<rf^art8» aacrificinff to that passion her crown, and 
^'^^^ perhapH her religion, forms a remarkable con- 
trast with the ignorance, savage maimers, vio- 
lent fanaticism, and sanguinary ambition of 
CixunwclK Christina, queen of Sweden, daughr 
ti'v and heiress of Gustavus Adolphus, the con- 
queror uf Germany, upon that account be- 
eimH>» an object worthy of our curiosity. I 
cihall, thei^fiu^e, collect into a single picture 
the circumstances of her life that are most im- 
poiiant to be known ; with this caution, that 
we must not suflfer ourselves to be dazzled 
by tleceitful appearances nor suspicious enco- 
miumsu It is the province of history to pass 
sentence upon men, especially princes, accord- 
ing to the light in which their conduct appears 
alWr a strict and impartial scrutiny. 
«l«ilMl^t ^ ^Vhen Gustavus fell at the battle of Lutzai, 
ii^iiS!ii«i'¥ hi l(i33, his daughter was cmly six years of 
^"^ age« and the regency of Sweden trusted the ma- 
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nagement of affitirs to th&chancellor Oxenstiegn^ 
a man capable of prosecuting the great designs 
formed by that hero. The mind of the young 
queen was cultivated by learned preceptors, 
while the Swedes, by their courage and disci- 
pline, struck terror into the Imperial court. Be- 
ing endowed with a penetrating genius and re- 
tentive memory, she soon appeared a prodigy ; 
reading the Greek authors, and acquiring a 
knowledge of every thing, except what ought 
to have attached her to the duties of the crown; 
CH", if she did learn it, no lesson was sooner for- 
gotten. 

The illustrious Grotius, whom we have seen GroiiiB 
persecuted in Holland, as well as Bameveldt, j,,^ ^^ 
for the senseless controversy of the Gomarists 
and Arminians, not having met, in France, with 
the treatment from Richelieu which he deserv- 
ed, had found an honourable asylum in Swe- 
den; and was sent, by the chancellor Oxen- 
stiem, ambassador to that very cowt where 
Richelieu erected himself into a despotic judfi'e, 
even of genius. This was a circumstance the 
more mortifying to the French minister, as 
Grotius supported the dignity of his character 
with spirit. Christina reposed the same confi- 
jdence m him, that had been done by the chan- 
cellor Oxenstiem. She was, above all, worthy 
to pay honour to literary merit. 

When she was of a^ to take the reins into me^ 
her own hands, her minority ending at the age j^STL 
of sixteen, she applied herself to business ; but fcttoi. 
at last her ruling passion prevailed. Letters, 
the arts, and every thin^ which gives a lustre 
to social life, had, for her, almost invincible 
charms. The peace of Westphalia was, at least, 
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one happy fruit of this predilection. O&en* 
stiem pressed the continuation of the war; and 
the misunderstanding between the two Swedish 
plenipotentiaries retarded the conclusion of the 
treaty j but all delays were cut oflf by the queen's 
absolute commands. 

aiw This conduct was worthy of the highest earn- 

•^^ mendations, had it proceeded from a desire of 
J»™^^ doing good to Europe, and particularly Swe- 

di» den ; but the contrary was 4cmonstrated by ex- 

•"•"^ perience. To enjoy repose, and give herself up 
to the amusements suited to her inclination, 
were all that Christina had at heart. Her court 
was filled with learned men, the greatest part 
of whom ought to have been left in the dust of 
their closet. Descartes injudiciously suflfered 
himself to be attracted among the rest, either 
by the reputation of that princess, or the va- 
nity of ranking her in the number of his dis- 
ciples, where tke change of life and the rigour 
oi the climate killed him in a few months. 

Tiie A warlike nation, elated by its victories, and 
j^^t: still animated with zeal for Luther's reform- 

«*• ation ; a senate renowned for profound policy ; 
in a word, the Swedes, in general, were dis- 
pleased at seeing the daughter of the great 
Uustavus disdaining the cares of royalty, gfiv- 
ing herself up to a ban^n philosophy, to le- 
searches of erudition, the study of the learned 
languages, a passion for medals, statues, and 
pictures, interludes and magnificent festivals ; 
and lavishing the finances ofi superfluities and 
men of mean talents. It was thought, with 
reason, that a taste for such things does ho- 
nour to a sovereign only when he does not suf- 
fer them to come in competition with hisduties. 
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and keeps them in subordination to the essen- 
tial benefit of the people. 

The Swedes ardently desired, that the queen chMm 
would marry, and, at least, give an heir to the 
crown ; but, like the famous Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, vhe was too fond of liberty to give her 
consent. Why did she not imitate the same 
Elizabeth in her application to the labours of 
government ? She would then have been more 
admired for her erudition. 

Charles Gustavus, Count Palatine of Deux- she 
PcHits, Christina's cousin, was the husband point- c^ 
ed out for her by the public wishes. But being 
resolved to live single, she gladly named him 
her successor in 1650; and this step made 
Sweden moire easy. That prince politically 
kept at a distance from court, and from busi- 
ness, dissembling his ambition for the throne, 
yet gaining the affections of the people, to 
make them wish for his reign. Christina being 
again solicited to marry, declared to the senate^ 
in 1651, a resolution to abdicate the crown ; 
but it is difficult to believe this declaration sin^ 
cere ; and the senators, from a dread lest they 
should fall into some mistake, coniured her to 
relinquish that design ; she yielded to their en- 
treaties, upon condition that she should no 
longer be pressed to marry. In a conjuncture 
so critical, Charles Gustavus acted with as 
great reserve as the senate. 

Nothwithstanding the masculine spirit and iCehM 
character of the <}ueen, she had a tincture of y^^ 
fickleness and capnce. Michon, a French phy- ^^mtit 
sician, who took the name of Bourdelot, be- ChnitiiMu 
cause his uncle, by the mother's side, who bore 
that name, was known in the class of literati^ 
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Sined her ivhole ooofidenoe to such a degree. 
Bit he made her lose her relish for studjr. 
Pimentel, the Spaabh minister, having worm- 
ed out this odious favourite, in his turn enjoy- 
ed the greatest share of her good graces, and 
revived the passion for letters, by extolling her 
genius in the most flattering strains. An am* 
ba^ador from Cromwell, negociating with Swe- 
den« complained, that in his audiences he conld 
hear of nothing but philosophy and interludes. 
France, and even Sweden, took so great imi- 
brage at Pimenters credit, that at kst he was 
discbanted. 
fi» Weaned more than ever with business, si^- 
'^;;^ iny f^^ the pleasure of living at liberty with 
*^^ kiurticd nieii^ a prey to the mebuicboly produc- 
td bv tbe di^[usl woA necessiw pf dbcnarging 
ber dutks^ &nking, to use her own exprea- 
^"^ thai JiAe Jinr tke decil when her secretaries 
CMttie into ber presence with their papers, Chris* 
tiaa r^K^ittiicd m earnest bar project of abdica- 
tHm^ aini declared that rescdution at the open- 
ing <^' the asM^tttdy of the stales at Upsal, in 
IfvM : to which tfater gave tfaeir consent, after 
a^i^l opposiiioa kir the sake of decorum. 
Ybc} ^wvniif^ to ber a revenue on smne do- 
iiMiW$ \4' ^hkb :sbe ocaadd not obtain the sove* 



vt'i^etilTx Cbark$ Cnislavus reused to reign 
>iiiu^^l ttnKnin^ tbe lull ri|^ils of the crown, 
a^l be RntiHi uKaK^ to gain it widmnt incnr- 
v^^ltw^ s»$|iicMa <4^ ingtalitiide. 
W« VNy« "^ I ^^x^ iwx^f tto unnsnaess abont thepiw- 



^>, .,^ ^kVi, ^ ^«J 1 sMS^tiua^ in her ktlcrlD die FioiA 

21 ^MMKv!<MkMr CtMMl ; ^ it is seldom ibata nmaif 

^kmA \ vc>M\H»< de$^ can pksse everr body ; I 






9KaU be ^4U«$afe(d wiik tte appnifattiaa of a 
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siagle peraon, and even that I am willing to 
forego. What pleasure will it be to reflect, 
that I have done good to mankind ! * Why, 
then, says M. d'Alembert, in his Miscellanies, 
would she cease to do it ? That philosopher 
seems to have formed a just estimate of this 

Erincess, who has been too much extolled, either 
J declaiming panegyrists or men of genius, 
who have considered her only in one point of 
view. 

In a letter to the prince of Conde . she said, Anodier 
* I wUl never stain an action which appeared ^^ ^ 
to me so noble by a mean regret ; and if itP«*<^«*^ 
should meet with your disapprobation, I will 
allege, as the only excuse, that I would never 
have resigned the gifts which fortune bestowed 
on me, had I thought them necessary to my 
happiness ; and that I would have aspired to 
the empire of the world, had I been equally 
sure of succeeding, or dying in the attempt, as 
the great Cond^. * When Voltaire quoted this 
letter, he might have observed, that she, not* 
withstanding, did repent ; that she wished to 
reascend the throne ; and that the extravagant 
idea of Ae empire of the worlds is far from beio^ 
consistent with the abdication. She preferred 
living with men who could think, says that ce- 
lebrated historian, to the government of a peo* 
pie without literature, and void of genius. But 
18 there any thing more worthy of a great soul, 
than givii^ happmess to a people ? And were 
the literati, in quest of whom Christina travel- 
led so far, much greater proficients in thinking 
than the Swedes f The medal which she caus- 
ed to be struck with thb inscription, Parnassus 
eacels the throne^ shows a love for letters, but not 



a love of mankihd. IdBt us follow ha to her 





After strippbig the palace of all the most vi- 
Inahie cfibds, she set out in man's apparel; 
and when she arrived on the holders ik Jiea- 
died ont, JWoa^ at last, I am Jree and out 
m wdtick I hope Aai IdiaU never mare 
Jaai! an expression that indicates iD hn- 
She endHraced tfie Catholic religion at 
and sofemnlj ahjuied Latheranism at 
The Cktliolics woold have had less 
to trinmpk on aocoont of this change 
IhmI ther reflected on the passion 
drew ka- to Rome, the centre of me fine 
the place wheie she designed to fix 
The Plnotestants aocosed her of 
^ oalr on wvldlv motives. Perhaps par- 
IT :!furit iadhaenced die jiidgment of hotn sides ; 
r saint ovdmaiihr judceth ilL 
ailiU so cl»ii a^im » to i»«- 
a deire of seeiB^, or heii^ seen, in France, 
lo which Ae took a jum ne i in 1656. Not he- 
iaor mfnch relished at the gallant court of Louis 
XtV^ die visited the literati of Puis ; hot ^ 
person whoaa she aaost dktii^iiisfaed was Me- 
naec;. who at nmtnt is hardlv known, except 
Wmmc sJinlT^msslKn^CanicdtDRoii^. 
wWn she n Lhed again to he in France, to which 
:ihe paid a secoad visit in 1657, when she dis- 
WaaMiMed herself hy the muder of Monaldesdii, 
hor aaaster of the liorse, vrhom she cansed to be 




fcnar^iaatfd^ ia the gall«T at Fontainhlean, jpro- 
Vdbiv in a fit of jeakw^ npon aooount oi an 
ini ri j g^ K^ Bean^ looked upon with ahhonrence 
hv dbe Fk^nach^ iSbcr thb infaaamiT action, whidi 
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yet found apologists, Christina returned to Rome 
to admire antiques and statues. 

Charles X., her successor, dying in 1660, af- Her 
ter a series of ruinous wars with Poland and*^*2S™" 
Denmark, she took a journey into her old king- s^'w*"- 
dom, with a desire to remount the throne. But 
the Swedes obliged her to make another solemn 
renunciation. Some years after, she again tra- 
Yelled into Sweden ; and, having met with no 
l)etter success, went back to Rome, where she 
died in 1689* So frequent chants of place 
prove, that, with a ^ood share of wit and learn- 
mg, she had been mistaken in seeking happiness 
out of her own sphere. 

Beinfif a queen without dominions, little re- Notmiidi 
spect was paid to her in a capital where the 
valde of every thing is fixed by politics or in* 
teiest. She even had not sufficient freedom to 
express herself, without disguise, on the motion 
of the earth round the sun. On the contrary^ 
3he there maintained the pope's infallibility with 
all the zeal of a theologian, though she was 
candid enough to blame the persecutions in- 
flicted on the Calvinists in Prance. 
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CHAl^TER V* 

PEACE OF THE PYRENEES IN 1659, AND OF OLIVA IN 
1660. RESTORATION OF THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
DEATH OF CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

The decline of the Austrian power gave France 
^^ a superiority* which, from this period, will pro- 
*»***>* "^duce the most memorable events. The death 
HL of the emperor Ferdinand III., in 1657, was 
followed by an interregnum in the empire, 
which lasted fifteen months. His eldest son, 
whom he had caused to be elected king of the 
Romans, was dead, and his other son Leopold, 
king^ of Hungary and Bohemia, found a com- 

Setitor in Louis XIV. Four electors at first 
estined the crown to that monarch. Had 
Mazarin succeeded in the negociation, what 
would have become of Germany ? But the 
other electors making a warm opposition, the 
elector of Bavaria was proposed, and France 
ofiered to support him. However, that prince 
refused. His mother, who was sister to Ferdi- 
nand III., prevailed on him to make this gene- 
rous sacrifice in favour of the house of Austria. 
The diet was so disturbed by factions, that there 
was every appearance of a schism. 
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At last Leopold was elected in 1658, to Ebetion 
which the French ambassadors consented, after u!^ 
causing him to be subjected to the hardest con- -A^>jy*» 
ditions; for he was obliged not to take any thsRiuM. 
share in the war between France and Spain, 
not even in quality of duke of Austria. The 
fear of again falling under a despotic govern- 
ment, wrought with irresistible influence on dis-^ 
trustful minds. It produced the alliance of the 
Rhine^ between the three ecclesiastical electors, 
the bishop of Munster, the palatine of Neu- 
burg, the dukes of Brunswick JLunenburg, with 
the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, on one part, 
and Sweden on the other, inviolably to main- 
tain the treaty of Westphalia. France soon 
acceded to that league ; but the elector of 
Treves and the bishop of Munster separated 
from it, because it was condemned by the court 
of Il<Hne. Ought they not to have foreseen 
this when they entered into their contract? 
The alliance oi the Rhine was i*enewed several 
times till 1666 ; by which means France almost 
governed the empire. Yet Leopold, who was 
a wise and circumspect prince, necessarily ac- 
quired, by degrees, a considerable share of au- 
thority, during a reign which lasted forty-seven 
years. 

"We have seen Spain, by her obstinate conti- . N«goj 
nuance of the war, lose the advantages she had ^^ 
reaped from the cabals of the Fronde, obliged ^^j^J^* 
to oppose the united efforts of France, Eng- 
land, and Portugal, and at last vanquished on 
every side, in 1658. Two years before, Maza- 
rin had made an overture for peace to Philip 
rV., by proposing a match between the infanta 
Maria Theresa and Iiouis j but Philip being 

p2 






Aen widioot an heir male thit had anr praln- 
hilt^ of coBung' to the socoaskm, des^paed hb 
dangfater ibr the ardiduke Leopold, and tfaeie- 
fore lefiiscd the otter. Afker the battle of 
Dimes, the same motive no hmgcr gwhtastiag, 
and besides, Ae nar being beconae insapport- 
able, the in£mta was pffomised to the king, and 
the n^ociaticins were renewed in the Isle of 
Pheasants, atoated on the finonlicrs of die two 
tangdotnsw 

'fiiere cardinal Mazarin disph jed his wlnde 
address. Don lioois de Haio, t£e Spanish mi- 
nister, in treating wiUi him, swpected him 
every moment of a des^;n to deceive, and op- 
posed to him the delays of distmst. Accord- 
n^;lT, it was three months before the n^ocia- 
tion was concluded. The ceremonial akme 
took op a vast deal of time; as if the pmpose 
of the meetii^ had been to settle the r^;fats of 
precedence, not to conchide peace between 
stales. Notwithstanding the artifices of Maza- 
lin, the Snaniard obtained an entire equality. 

The pnncipal articles of dits treaty were. 
That the innnta should be given to Louis 
XIX""., widi a portion of fire hundred thousand 
gold crowns, two millions five Inmdred dioo^ 
sand livres, and that princess obliged to re- 
mwntethe rights which she mi^it one day have 
to the crown of Spain ; sevcnJ towns to be 
re ^o ied on both sides, but France to keep the 
temtorr of Roosilloo, and part ciAitois ; the 
prince of CVmde to be reestablished, and re- 
ceived into fiiTonr. Mazarin did not consent 
to tht$ ardde, till after much opposition. He 
ditiMlcd that Spain wonld gnnt the prince 
scMfee towBs m the low OMuitries. cWks 
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IV. to be again put in nossession 6f his dbmi- 
^icffis, on condition of nis keeping^ on foot no 
ftimy, and that the town of l^anci should be 
dismantlfsd. This fickle prince had equally ir- 
ritated both crowns. 

Maa^rin had, for a long time, projected the Marriage 
marriage of the infanta as a great stroke of po* tiwiilLita. 
litics ; foreseeing that renunciations would be 
useless, if the succession should be open, which 
was likewise done by Philip IV. and his minir 
ster ; but there was no appearance that the Spa- 
nish monarchy would fan from the want of heirs« 

Hie war was ended in the south of Europe iwa 
by the treaty of the Pyrenees, and peace wa^ ^o&!tf 
itstored to the north Dy the treaty of Oliva, 
concluded the year following. The pretensions 
of Casimir, king of Poland, upon Sweden, af* 
ter the abdication of Christina, had kindled i^ 
bloody war. Charles X., in imitation of the 
great Gustavus, first conquered Poland, but 
i^ain lost it, and lyas unsuccessful in Denmark* 
vexation for these misfortunes had, a little be- 
fore this period, put an end to his life. The 
negociations were already begun under the me- 
diation of France, and the treaty at last con- 
cluded, by which Casimir gave up his preten- 
sions. The northern part of Livonia and Est- 
honia were yielded to Sweden, and she restor- 
led Polish Prussia. Some days after, another 
jtreaty was signed at Copenhagen, by which 
Frederic III., king of Denmark, made const- 
'derable sacrifices to Sweden. 

But, on the other hand, that prhice gained Ahaoiaie 
more in his own kingdom than he could have p^S 
done by conquests, if the happiness of sove- vtMa 
reigns is to be estimated by the degree of power 
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whidi they have over their suhjecte. The va- 
kNur with which he had defended Copenhagen 
muast Chafles X., gained him the aflfectioii 
M the natioii, at the same time that they de- 
tested the injustice of the nobility and the se- 
Mite^ whose power was hecome tyrannical ; for 
they threw tibe hurdai of the taxes on the com- 
■aoDj. To aveii^ themselves on those oppres- 
5Qi^ ther sacrificed the national liberty to the 
ki^r. "fhe assonhly of die states, in 1660; 
wSe the crown entirely heieditary in the house 
of Fkederic^ and conterred upon him absolute 
aNdhoritr. widioat its h^n^ in the power of the 
MibiKtTto nake an oppositicm. 

It b a thiii^ no kss surprising, that the kings 
^ . > of Denmark, thoogh aimed with arbitrary 

^ P^'^f''^'^* 1^^^ ^is^ i^ ^i^ jMudence and mode- 
ntson. So much are governments restrained by 
die manners and customs of a brave people. 
yrhat other cause can he assigned, or even 
Mn a g ined, lor thb wonderful fact, in a sucoes- 
$ion of $i^ kii^ ? l^e shall see Sweden take 
nearly the $anie $tep in 1680, but, repenting of 
it^ nssnnie her Bhevty after the death of Charles 
XII^ uid establish* a new govenunent, which 
siie again changed* A sii^le circumstance may 
UMi^e an nnivetsal ahemtion in pcJitical order. 
The sudden revohition in finrour of monar- 
chy« which happened in Ei^^bnd, was brought 
about the same year with that of Denmark. 
Theie are few events equally extraordinary. 
During the ne^ociations of the treatv of tfie 
l^rrenees, Cfaaries 11^ a fugitive, and desti- 
tute of resource, came to Fontarabia to solicit 
the protection of the two crowns ; but they 
oeitliv^r deigned to listen to him, nor to mention 
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bis name. He had lost all hope ; yet his mis- 
fortunes wei^ on the point of being brought to 
a period. 

After Richard CromwelPs abdication, the Hm. 
council of war, as I have mentioned elsewhere, of m?w 
assumed an absolute authority, and assembled "^ 
the Rump to serve as a cover for their tyranny, gofmuofmt^ 
but soon after turned out that phantom of a 
parliament. Lambert, by his ambition and 
Doldness, played in the army the same part 
which had raised Cromwell to the supreme 
power. But the body of the nation sighed for* 
the restoration of the monarchy, the plan of 
which a great man formed in secret, and sud- 
denly executed. 

George Monk, a celebrated general, virtuous umk 

Satriot, and wise politician, was governor of ■"'gJJ"* 
cotla&nd, and declared in favour of the par- pMiiMoait. 
liament which was driven out by Lambert. 
On this news, England was thrown into com- 
motion; even whole regiments revolted against 
the army. The rump reassembled, gave orders, 
and was obeyed ; and Lambert, abandoned by 
his soldiers, could not defend himself. Monk 
arrived, without disclosing his attention to any 
one. He appeared submissive to the parlia^ 
ment, and entered London by their orders. 
But, joining the city against tnat odious and 
contemptible body, he openly reproached them 
with their tyrannical conduct ; and the mem^ 
bers th^t were formerly excluded having been 
invited to return, those of the rump retired, 
filled with shame, and a free parliament was 
called to remedy the evils of the state, Thus, 
every thing took the mopt happy turn, and no 
blood was spilt. 
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8carbel)r was theparUamentasseinbledi when 
Jl^ wy an envoy from Uie king presented himself, and 
gave in a declaration, by which Charles granted 
an indemnity to all persons except those whom 
the parliament should be pleased to pitch upon; 
promising, bendes, full liberty of conscience, 
and engaging to pay the troops their arrears. 
Then was the proper time to have fixed the 
respective rights of the nation and the crown ; 
a measure which every thing seemed to require, 
after such murderous dissensions ; but noming 
of this was done. It was believed that the con* 
bessions made by Charles I. would sufficiently 
timit the royal authority j or the people blindly 
gave themselves up to tne desire of being under 
a lawful government. Charles II. was pro- 
claimed, and received with transports of joy, in 
1660. 
chviaiL . That prince, who was then thirty years of 
fil^y^ age, mild, amiable, and of a good understand* 
ing, might have made himself the idol of his 
people. Adversity, more proper to form the 
mind of a sovereijgn than any other kind of in- 
struction, had given him {nractical lessons, the 
use of which is unknown in the pomp and lux- 
ury of courts. His clemency saved a multitude 
of criminals whom the parliament was desirous 
Trial of excepting from the indemnity. QnJy Vane 
,^J[,u^and Jjainbert, two furious republicims, were 
excluded from taktnj^ the benefit of it, toge- 
thw with the parricide judges who bad con- 
demned the late kins. The execution of ele- 
ven persons was reckoned sufficient expifition 
for the ^ilt of so many crimes. These cri- 
minals signalized their fanaticism to the last ; 
maintain^ thut they had acted by the impulse 
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of the Holy Spirit, and thought themselves « 

martyrs. 

The parliament settled on the crown a reve- E^ery thing 
nue of twelve hundred thousand pounds. The "^ 
troops were paid and discharged, and only five *^ "Jj'"^ 
thousand men, with some garrisons, were re- tfaeking. 
tained of that dangerous army. This is the 
first instance of standing forces being kept by 
tiie kings of England ; and if the people k>ok 
upon it as an encroachment on their liberties, 
ought thev not to ascribe it to the example of 
Cromwell ? Charles restored Episcopacy even 
in Scotland; for the Scotch parliament wm 
equally complaisant with the English. The 
Covenant was annulled; and what appeared 
just and sacred in the time of the common* 
wealth, was then deemed worthy of condemna- 
tion. Nothing was more difficult than to hold 
the balance between sects always at variance, 
always obstinate. The Presbyterians soon met 
with* severities sufficient to exasperate them ; 
consequently the seeds of discord still subsist- 
ed ; and we shall see them produce pernicious 
finiits. 

Clmrles was exposed to misfortunes or vex- ^""T^ 
ation by two great faults in his character. He "^""^ 
was too fond of pleasure, and had no economy. ^^""^ 
His excessive love of pleasure was inconsistent 
with the cares of government ; and, besides, 
what vices must it not implant in the court ? 
His want of economy was the more dangerous, 
as the expenses of the crown exceeded the re- 
venue, however liberal the parliament at first 
appeared, Accordingly, after dissipating the 
portion of his wife, Catharine of Portugal, and 
two hundred thousand crowns which had been 
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given him by France, he sold Donkirk to Louis 
XIV. in 1662, for five millions of livres, at 
twenty-six livres ten sous the mark o£ silver. 
Notwithstanding the prodigious expense of 
maintaining the garrison^ all Ei^land murmur- 
ed at the sale of that place, the acquisition of 
which was a great advantage to Fraqce, * 

j^^^^ Mazarin was not then alive. He died in 
^ . 1661, as absolute miister of the state as Riche- 

1661. lieu had been, displaying the same pomp, 
though he haA at first put on an app^gr^nce of 
modesty ; and leaving to his heirs ai^ immense 
fortune, accumulated by methods which ex-» 
posed him to just r^pToaches. He had married 
two of his nieces, Martinoz^i, to the prince of 
Conti and the duke of Modena. His five 
other niepes, Mancini, were married, one to 
the marquis of Meillerai, who was duke de 
Mazarin ; another to the count de Soissons of 
the house of Savpy, father of the famous prince 
Eugene ; the third to the duke de Vendome^ 
afterwards cardinal ; the fourth, whom th^ king 
wanted to espouse, to the constable Colcmna ; 
and the youngest to the duke de Bouillon. 
Mancini, the minister's nephew, was duke of 
Nevera. 

Gaiiwd *Su<^h great establishments must doubtle3s ap- 

RfmtetioR pear burdensome to the nation. Mazarin bad 
ii» t^tks. ^ot» .^))y more than Richelieu, dope Trance 
sufficient service to make her think it a happi- 
ness to enrich him and his family. But it would 
be unjust to refuse him the eulogiums he de^ 
serves for the treaties of Westplialia and the Py^ 
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renees; the title of peace-maker is glorious, 
and the wars which were put an end to hy 
these treaties, had caused many miseries, devas- 
tations, and massacres ! 

• When we read the letters of cardinal Ma- WheUier 
zarin, • says M. de Voltaire, * and the memoirs ^^'^be 
of cardinal de Retz, we clearly perceive that ""ST'^ 
Retz was the superior genius, yet Mazarin was miawter. 
all-powerful, and Retz was ruined. To make 
a powerful minister, commonly nothing more is 
requisite than good sense and good fortune ; 
but to be a good minister, the ruling passion 
must be the good of the public. * The reflec- 
tions seem to confirm wnat chancellor Oxen- 
stiern said, in a letter to his son ; Don^tyou 
krurw haw small a matter the secret of gaoerrmg 
the world amounts to ? Yet a SuUi will always 
be a prodigy ; and whoever will, like him, se^ 
cure the public weal, even though he may have 
some other ruling passion, will find a place arr 
niong* the great men. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOUIS XIV, MAK£S HIMSiXF RESPECTED AJBROAD, 
AND PUTS HIS KINGDOM IN A FIX)UaiSHING STATE. 
AFFAIRS OF EUROPE TIU:. 1667. 

It was not imagined that ' Louis XIV. would 
ai^Siid assume the reins of government, after the 
fa;^^ 4eath of a minister whom he had permitted to 
'^TeSu^** hold them with absolute authority. Ill edu* 
catedy ignorant, addicted to pleasure, kept at 
a distance from business by the ambition oi Ma- 
zarin, with scarcely any idea of the art of go- 
vernment ; at a time oi life when most men are 
enslaved and blinded by their passions, and the 
more obnoxious to fall into weaknesses, as, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was assailed by all 
the seductions of grandeur ; it seemed impos- 
sible that he should not imitate the great num- 
ber of princes who have suffered their ministers 
to reign in their name, and, reserving to them- 
selves only the pleasures and honours of the 
throne, devolved all its burdensome duties up- 
on others, who seldom discharged them to ine 
advantage of their masters. 
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But that young king had an elevated and CMht^ 
ambitious soul, a thirst for glory, and a fond- Fou<^iii 
ness for dominion. Though submissive to Ma- ^^J^J^. 
earin from habit, he had Dome the yoke with >°^<>^ 
secret impatience ; and, the moment tnat he saw fiiunen. 
himself freed from it, declared his resolution to 
take the reins into his own hands, and put it in 
practice. If he had frequently been misled by 
the cardinal, that minister had, at least, inspired 
him with confidence for Colbert, one of the 
greatest statesmen that the kingdom has pro- 
duced. Fouauet, superintendant of the fi- 
nances, who dissipatea the public motiey, was 
disgraced and imprisoned, after a sumptuous 
entertainment which he gave the lung at Vaux, 
now Villars, a pleasure-house, which it is said 
cost him eighteen millions of the then current 
money. His successor, Colbert, had only the 
title of comptroUer-generaL In his hands the 
finances became a source of prosperity and 

splendour. 

With better principles of morality and poli- ^•^*» 
tics, with more just ideas of the true glory of the ung. 
sovereigns, Louis XIV., aided by Colbert, 
might Sive made France the most flourishing 
kingdom in the world ; and would not have 
diawn upon himself so many wars, which were 
mudbi less glorious than hurtful. Two occa- 
sions immediately presented themselves, in 
which he showed a vanity or haughtiness which 
gave a bad prognostic of the future ; and by 
which he made himself feared, but, at the same 

time, hated. 

A dispute on precedence happening between "«^ 
hig imibassador and that of Spain, at London, to 
furnished the first occasion. The Frenchman ~*"^ 
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irigcto having been insulted by the Spaniard in the 
*"""*'"'^'^ open street, a reparation for that outra^ be- 
came necessary ; and Louis threatened bis fiiu 
tber-in-law, Philip IV., to renew the war, un- 
less the superiority of his crown was acknow- 
ledged. But this was too much for a point of 
honour. Is the blood of nations then so trivial 
a matter, that it may be shed unnecessarily ? 
Philip humbled himself, because he could do no 
better ; recalled and punished his ambassador, 
and sent the coimt de Fuentes to Fontainebleau, 
to declare, in presence of all the foreim ambas- 
sadors, that tne Spanish ministers should no 
more dispute the precedence with those of 
France ; yet they afterwards had an equality at 
Nimeguen and Kyswick« 
i«^ The second afiair made the more noise, as it 
Mat interested the court of Rome. The duke de 
deCnqni Crcqui, aiubassador of Louis XIV., behaved 
i^ome* with a haughtiness which made him odious ; and 
his domestics, in imitation of their master, acted 
with the most unbridled licentiousness. Some 
of them having attacked the Corsican guard, 
which was principally employed in supporting 
the execution of justice, that corps rose in a 
tumult, fired upon the coach of the ambassa- 
dress, and killed one of her pages. Upon this 
the duke of Crequi quitted Rome, accusing the 
brother of Pope Alexander VII,, Chigi, as the 
instigator of the murderers, and the king de- 
manded a satisfaction proportioned to the in- 

Hammatkni Thc pope iu vaiu endeavoured to gain time, 
thetope. ^^^ flattered himself with the hopes oiquasbing 
the affair by the Roman policy, when he re- 
ceived advice that the French troops had al- 
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ready entered Italy on their way to besiege 
Rome. No power dared to make the least 
motion in his favour ; Avignon was in the 
hands of the king, and the thunders of the Va> 
tican would only have served to increase the mis- 
chief ; so greatly were men's opinions changed 
ia the course of a century. Alexander was 
therefore obliged to humble himself still more 
than Philip IV. 

In consequence of the treaty of Pisa, car- Tntf 
dinal Chigi, his nephew, came, in quality of "^SSi.'" 
legate, to give the satis£eu^tion which liouis 
required. This was, in some measure, mak'- 
ing amends for the despotic acts of violence 
committed by the ancient legates. The Corsi- 
cans were discharged, a pyramid was erected 
at Rome in memory of the event, and, besides, 
it was stipulated, that the pope should restore 
Castro and Ronciglione to the duke of Parma 
for a sum payable m eight years. He was like- 
wise to indemnify the duke of Modena for 
Comacchio. 

The acts of vigour, the examples of which ^«~2 
were before his tmie so seldom seen, declared Look, 
what Europe had to dread from an imperious 
monarch, powerful, young, and in a condition 
to execute the greatest enterprises. He ex- 
tended his views with his power ; he wanted to 
domineer, and took the proper measures for 
gratifying his desire. 

Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, hy an in- singnto 
comprehensible treaty, which was registered in *~^** 
the parliament, had a little before made him ^^^ 
heir to his dominions, on condition that the less* 
princes of the blood of Lorraine should be de- 
ida*ied princes of the blood of France. A clause 
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in the registration bore, that the signature 
all the parties concerned should be necessa, 
which hindered the treaty from taking* efic 
Whether it proceeded from a new piece of 
constancy in Charles, or precaution and Lmj 
tuosity in Louis, a Frencn aimy mardied ii 
Lorraine ; and the duke, by a new treaty, ga^ 
up the important city of MarsaL 
w«to The French then labom*ed to. make Dunkiri^ 
DMiki^k. which had been purchased from the king; ai 
England, a bulwark of France, and a port for<^ 
mi£tble to the English ; and thirty tnousaod 
men were employed in constructing that great 
work^ which the fortune of war at llast obuged 
Louis to throw down with his own hands. 
A«iais At the same time he sent succours to Leopold 
^1^^ aj?ainst the Turks, who, .after having ovemm 
^*^^ '[^tuisilyania, and ravaged Moravia, tnreatened 
Hungary with an invasion. Six thousUnd French 

{'oined tne imperial troops, and greatly contri- 
)uted to the victory of St Gothardon the Kaab, 
where the enemy were defeated. The more 

S raise the Frencn deserved, the more was it 
readed that France should acquire too great 
power in Germany. Besides, he disorder in 
the revenue made an accommodation necessary. 
Leopold, therefore, in 1664, concluded a peace 
or truce with the vanquished for twenty y^^uns, 
and left the priiice of Transilvania their tribu- 
tary ; a humiliating treaty to the court of Vi* 
enna! 
Su^eonn Louis nuidc almost every power in Europe 
lol^!^^ feel his grandeur. He had some reasons of 
2^ complaint against Spain, and policy invited him 
to assist Portugal, which was still attacked by 
that power. Mfi^chal Schomhei^, therefbi^ 
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d into that country four thousand men, ap- 
irently in the pay of the king of Portugal^ 
Iphonso VI., son of the fortunate John IV. 

^ ^hose troops enabled the Portugese to gain a 
ij^idecisive battle at Estremos, followed by an*- 

1^ other at Villaviciosa in 1665 ; and from that 

^ime the family of Bramnza was firmly esta?- 
''nblished on the throne, n^ich had been disput- 

J. ed with them* 

^ A new war kindled between England and Wg 

* Holland necessarily interested a monarch so at- *^'"'"" 
tentive to the motions of Europe, and so much 
occupied with great designs. The English, 

^J rather from jealousy than good reasons, broke 

1^ with a republic which rivalled them in trade. 

^ The house of commons was desirous of a wiur, 

^ and Charles II. imdertook it ; when they grant- 

^ ed him a subsidy, greater than any that had 

^ been ever before voted, of about two millions 

^ and a half sterling. The grand pensionary 

f John De Wit, not being able to avert the storm, 

' opposed it with forces and a resolution worthy 

^ ot respect. The sea was covered with the ships 

^ of the two nations. The English fleet, com- 

f manded by the duke of York, consisted of one 

^ hundred and fourteen sail, and bad twenty-two 

* thousand men on board* It ^ined a victory 
^ in 1665, but De Wit soon repaired that misfor- 
^ tune. 
^ Louis had declared for Hplland. Colbert 
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bad beg^n to restore, or rather to create a navy ; Dotdb. 
and the duke de Beaufort commanded a squa- 
dron of forty sail, but could not join the Dutch, 
who notwithstanding gained some advantage in 
a dreadful engagement, which lasted four days. 
The English afterwards defeated Ruyter, who, 
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making a glorious retreat, lamented that he 
had escaped so many camion balls. England 
soon perceived that she was ruining herself to 
no purpose, and that Holland, by her riches, 
which were the fruits of economy, was capable 
of supporting the war a longer time. More 
than one humred thousand men had lost their 
lives in London by the plague. A fire consum* 
ed above thirteen thousand houses in that city f 
for it was almost entirely built of wood. In 
the midst of so many calamities, the rage of 
war relaxed. Nej^ociations were carried on at 
Breda, during which Ruy ter burned some ships 
in the Thames. At last peace was concluded 
in 1667. By the treaty of Breda, New York 
was secured to the English, the isle of Poleron 
in the East Indies to the Dutch, and Acadia to 
the French. 
cimviuIoii The people, above all a free and turbulent 
■^"* people, are, for the most part, unjust enough to 
chwkt iL impute to their governors the misfortunes for 
which they are least answerable. Edward Hyde,* 
earl of Clarendon, chancellor of England, an 
able, virtuous, and incorruptible minister, in 
the midst of a very corrupt court, was the ob- 
ject and victim of the popular odium, because 
that war had been unsuccessful, though it was 
undertaken even against his advice. Charles 11. 
finding in him the austerity of a sa^, and not 
the complaisance of a flatterer, withdrew his 
affection, was uneasy at his presence, and d&* 
prived him of the seals. He was impeached in 
parliament, chiefiy as having advised the sale 
of Dunkirk ; an imaginary crime, unless we 
will call by that name every imprudent advice. 
Sentence of banishment being passed against 
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Clarendon, he was obliged to. quit England^ 
and settled in France, where he composed a 
work worthy of immortality, the hbtory of the 
last civil wars in his own comitry. 

Nothing can be a clearer proof of the ad- ^J^L 
vantages attendant on a firm and absolute go- vtnn tu 
i^emment, when it is directed to the public ^^"^j^ 
good, which, it must be owned, is too seldom *" ^'^ 
the case, than the contrast of France with Eng- 
land, at the period to which we are now come* 
Charles, voluptuous and prodigal, brought him- 
self, by his dissipation, mto a state of depend- 
ence on his parliament, by whose economy and 
authoritjr he was prevented from doin^ all the 
good which he might have done. Liouis aspir- 
ed to the performance of ^reat actions ; and, 
having all the means at his disposal, though 
he bestowed a great deal on magnificence and 
pleasures, yet made his kingdom flourish. Cla- 
rendon had advised the sale of Dunkirk, for 
want of resources proportioned to the neces- 
sities of the crown. Colbert had at once en- 
riched the sovereign and the nation, in such 
a manner that he could join splendour to utili- 
ty. Perhaps he would have surpassed Sulli, 
had the king been less fond of war and magni- 
fic^ence. 

From the time of Henry IV. the finances Cdbett 
languished in a most ruinous condition; nor "^SbT* 
couid they be recovered but by punishing the 
depredations, reforming a multitude of abuses 
that had been authorized, and returning the 
purchase-money to those who had bought an- 
nuities at a low price. These novelties met 
with opposition from the parliament ; but the 
king spoke in the tone of a master, and made 

Q 2 
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himself obdyed. The unwanrantable behaviour 
of the Fronde had irritated him against a body 
of magistrates, who, sometimes transgressing 
the proper bounds, gave room to forget their 
former services.- In 1655, Louis had appeared 
in the sanctuary of justice, dressed in boots, 
with a whip in nis hand, in oitter to break up 
a meeting. He was not then acquainted witn 
what decency prescribes to the soverteign^ In 
.1664 he went, in a manner suitable to bis dig- 
nity, to cause his edicts to be registered. Be- 
in^ teazed with remonstiances, in 1667 he pro-> 
hibited any more to be presented before the 
registration. The remonstrances then ceased^ 
the royal authority was exercised with the 
greatest vigour and promptitude ; but if the 
government committed a mistake^ and injured 
tne laws of the people, who could prevent the 
mischief by carrying truth to the foot of the 
throne? 

Coninerae It is ccrtaiu that Colbert lightened the bur^ 
aoumhiog. j^^g ^f ^j^^ p^^pj^^ ^^^ considerably augment- 
ed the receipts. The protection granted to 
trade was a source of riches to the state. Dun- 
kirk and Marseilles, being declared free ports, 
were crowded with vessels and merchandise. 
The India Company, established in 1664, had 
too great success to suffer men to foresee the 
inconveniences which it would one day pro- 
duce. The manufactures of looking-glass, fine 
cloths, rich stuffs, and beautiful tapestries, rose 
in a little time, and were soon carried to a 
great height. Wonders were produced by the 
French industry, the moment tnat it was encou- 
raged; and all nations, in a manner, became 
its tributaries. Circulation sensibly increased. 
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Ck>lbert reduced interest to &veper cent, in 1665 ; 
SuUi had reduced it to six and a quarter ; 
Richelieu to five and five^ninths* Some able 
reasoners maintain at present, that it would be 
better to leave it entirely free. 

According to the author of the Age of Louis aw 
XIV., * the minister, Colbert, did not all that cdbot 
he could have done, still less all that he would "^2,^ 
have done. Men were not at that time suffi- 
ciently enlightened ; and in a great kingdom; 
there are always ^reat abuses. The arbitrary 
taille, the multiplicity pjf duties, the customs on 
the export and import from one province to 
another, which produces an estrangement, and 
even enmity, between different parts of France, 
the inequality of measures in the several towns; 
and a thousand other distempers of the body- 
politic, still subsisted. The greatest fault ob- 
jected to thi3 minister is, that he did not dare 
to encourage the exportation of com. All the 
other branches of administration being in a 
flourishing condition, prevented Colbert from 
remedying the fault in that which was most 
important This fault, which has been 

Eerceived by all men of abilities in the nation, 
as not been repaired by any minister itx the 
course of a whole century, till the memorable 
epoch of 1764.' * 

Why has that epoch of the liberty to export Qnntioiii 
gndn been hitherto productive of no good ef- thai ^djeet 
feet ? Why has the people suffered so much ? 
Why has the exportation been since prohibited? 
MiMt it be attributed to bad crops, punishable 
artifices, or some imperfection in the law? 



* Si^le de I^oois XIV. Ch. 30. 
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These are points which it is not my piovinoe 
to decide. But fact demonstiates, that the 
fij[iest speculations do not secure success, imlesB 
every contingency has been foreseen, and a re- 
medy provided beforehand for every possible 
inconvenience. It is important to reason well, 
but stiU more to act well. 
VM€ With a g9od administration, Louis XIV« 
saw himself immediately in a condition both 
to command respect frcun forei^ nations, and 
bring every thing to perfection in his own 
kingdom. He not only embellished the capi- 
tal, which was magnificently paved and lift- 
ed, but provided for the security of the inha- 
bitants by a police, of which there was no ex- 
ample in anj other country. The appearance 
of the provmces was changed by the construc- 
tion ox hidbiways and usenil works. In 1664 
the canal ch Languedoc was begun, which joins 
the two seas, though separated by a cham of 
mountains. How prions is it thus to conquer 
nature, and force it to contribute to the happi- 
ness of a nation ! 

A more important object than all the vest 
was the administration of justice. There was a 
council established in 16ro fer the reformation 
of the laws. In 1667 i^peared the civil ordi- 
nance. The code of the waters and forests, the 
criminal ordinance, and others, followed in suc- 
cession. Duels, which were severely prohibit- 
ed, became less fi:equent every day. A number 
of pernicious abuses were rectified. If manj 
others still remained, the reason was, that a 
Gothic system of legislation, in a manner the 
child of chance, accidents, and ancient barlMur- 
ism, almost void of rational and uniform prin- 
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ciples, ought rather to have he&x entirely new- 
modelled^^ad such a thing been possible, than 
corrected in scMne particular pomts. No hu- 
man work requires so great genius, knowledge,^ 
experience, and prudence. Even the laws of 
England still abound with abuses, which liberty 
has not been able to destroy. 

The views of the legislator were seconded by AaOenam. 
establishments calculated to strengthen the un- 
derstanding, and, in progress of time, to era- 
dkate all prejudices. He had founded the 
Academy of Belles-lettres and Inscriptions in 
1663. That of the Sciences was instituted in 
1666. The Royal Society of London had been 
established six years before ; tmd the taste for 
the belles-lettres did not permit the French to 
equal it in that age, though they had some re- 
spectable natural philosopners and mathemati- 
cians. The pensions and gratifications bestow- 
ed upon learned men, even of foreign nations, 
already made the name of Louis be celebrated 
in the warmest strains through all Europe. 

His court was soon adorned by the muses Vtt^^nk 
and arts. His splendid festivals united the venuikt. 
charms of wit to every imaginable display of 
magnificence. They drew together a prodi- 
gious concourse of admirers ; and the curious 
From every country defrayed part of their ex- 
pense by the money which they circulated in 
the kingdom. At that of Versailles, in 1664, 
first appeared the comedy of TartufFe, the mas- 
terpiece of Moliere, which a cabal of devotees 
in vain struggled to suppress. Racine and 
Boileau in a short time displayed their talents. 
Genius was roused by every incitement. But 
it must be allowed, tnat its just expressions of 
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gpratitude were sometimes tarnished by adubu 
tion. Louis loved to be flattered with delicacy. 
That art was therefore cultivated too success- 
fully, aad its fruits became poisonous. 

i^wJMBff Being admired or praised for all his enter- 
Mta^ prises, actions, proceedings, and noticms, the 

^'^l^^ monarch could not keep a just medium. If he 
could, he would have been really worthy of 
those high encomiums. Versailles absorbed 
his riches ; and afterwards the passion for glory 
and conquests drew him into still more enor- 
mous expenses. Colbert himself could not 
supply them, without departing from those 
nrmciples of administration wtuch form the 
pasis of the publip weal, 
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BOOK II. 



FEOM THE WAR IN MDCLXVII TO THAT OF 

MOCLXXXVIII, AFTER THE LEAGUE 

OF AUGSBURG. 



CHAPTER I. 



CONQUEST OF FLANDERS AND FRANCHE-COBfPTE. 
TRIPLE ALLI4NCE. PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE. 
SIEGE OF CANDIA ^Y THE TU^KS^ 

Philip IY., king of Spain, had departed this phiiip iv. 
life in 1665 ; a prince who, though endowed ^jJ^jJo^ 
with ahilities and virtues, 3eemed tp hasten th^ »^ 
ruin of the monarchy, hecause, addicted tp 
pleasure, and averse from every kind of busi- 
ness ; governed by his ministers or flatterers ; 
neither doing nor seeing ^ny thine by hin]3elf ; 
lulling his subjects into a deadly lethargy, in- 
stead of rousing their courage and genius ; and 
remedying none of the faults of government. 
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he made them almost incurable, and increased 
their number. Don Louis de Haro, an estim- 
able minister and favourite, dying in 1661, no 
man had been found worthy to fill his place. 
Bcginniiig Charles II., a prince only four years of a^, 
the^ign ^^d ^f ^ weakly constitution, succeeded to uie 
of throne of his father. The queen-regent, Mary 
Anne of Austria, persecuted Don John, natu- 
ral son of the late king, who was the only per- 
son capable of govemmg, and blindly followed 
the prejudices of father Nitard, a German Je- 
suit, whom she put at the head of the council, 
after making him grand in(|uisitor. The arro- 
^nce of that Jesuit is imiversally known, by 
his reply to a grandee, who spoke to him in the 
style of a superior. // is you who ought to pay 
respect to me ^ for I have every day your God in my 
hands^ and your queen at myjeet. How impor- 
tant is it for princes not to confound the secrets 
of their conscience with the affairs of state ! 
Under such a minister, every thing inevitably 
grew woi-se j and we. shall see that the enemy 
took advantage of it. 
Pratennons Though, by the treaty of the Pyrenees, the 
Lo«is"xiv. qu^ii of France, daughter of Philip IV., had 
^^ absolutely renounced ail her rights to the whole 
or any part of her father's dominions, and that 
renunciation had been renewed by her contract 
of marriage ; yet Louis formed the desi^ of 
reviving some of those rights, and securing a 
portion of that vast succession. The court of 
Versailles asserted, that ^Brabant ought to re- 
turn to Maria Theresa, as eldest daughter of 
the first bed, in virtue of a law of inheritance 
established in the Low Countries, by which the 
children of the first bed excluded those of the 
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second, xodes or females indifferently. This 
regulation was observed in private successions. 
But did it comprehend princes ? Did it subsist 
after a solemn renunciation ? These were im* 
portant points of litigation, which arms alone 
could decide. 

The civilians and theologians, who were con- WritiiigB 
suited by the two courts, did not fail to take bothrid«. 
opposite sides on this question. Papers were 
circulated by both parties, to prove the justice 
of their cause. One of those, published by the 
court of France, contains the following remark-- 
able words. Let it not be said that the sovereign 
is not subject to the laws of his state ; Jbr the con- 
irartf proportion is a truA of the law of nature ; 
which^ thoughjlattery has sometimes attacked, good 
princes have always defended as a tutelar divinity 
qf their dominions. * Happy the monarchy where 
the prince really obeys tne laws, and rules only 
by them ! 

But it was a great misfortune to Europe, and L<mis 
even to France, that Louis, too much elated ^^.^^ 
by his power, had not the moderation proper to ^^ 
regulate the exercise of it ; and that his ambi* 
tion for concjuests and trophies prevented him 
from foreseeing the storms which his successes 
would infallibly draw upon his kingdom. Ma* 
zarin had filled him witn flattering ideas of fu* 
ture grandeur. The marquis de Louvois, his 
minister for the war department, eagerly long- 
ed to signalize himself by enterprises favourable 
to his own ambition ; and the interest of the 
minister being conformable to the inclinations 
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and prejudices of the prince, it is easy to guess 
the issue of that a&ir. 
seerat All the king of Spain's hrothers being dead, 
*^*» the inheritance of his crown appeared a future 
pvtitionof subject of disputc ; and politics are not very 
s^^ scrupulous. Voltaire mentions a secret treaty, 
■•*«"»^ now deposited in the Louvre, by which the 
eourts of France and Vienna already agreed 
upon a partition. Th^ emperor Leopold con- 
sented that Louis should take possession of the 
Netherlands, on condition that Spain should 
revert to him after the death of Charles II. He 
took extraordinary precautions that no person 
should come to the Kixowled^ of this treaty ; 
the instrument of which, without any copy 
being taken, was locked up in a paetalcasket, 
and to be put into the hands of the grand duke 
of Tuscany. Such secrets are discovered sooner 
or later. 
1607. Excellent and well disciplined troops, im.> 
^^ mense preparations, magazines on the iron- 
'M** tiers, two ministers of great abilities, and spur- 
red on by emulation, a Turenne for general ; 
with all these advanta^s, Louis marched out 
to certain conquest. He took Charleroi, Ath, 
Toumay, Fumes, Armentieres, Courtrai, and 
Douai, almost the moment he appeared before 
their gates. Lille, though strongly fortified 
and garrisoned by six thousand men, held out 
only nine days. Louvois advising these places 
to De garrisoned, they were fortified by the 
celebrated Vauban, whose new method oi con- 
structing low works surpassed every thing 
which the powers of genius had invented, 
ie«. Scarcely had the king recruited himself from 
^^'^ the fatigues of that campaign, when he set out. 
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iQ tbe middle of winter, to conquer Franche of Frasdie 
Comt6y aprovince dependent on the govern* ^^^*^ 
ment of Flanders, or rather a kind of republic 
under the Spanish dominion, and which was 
attached to its sovereigns, because they ruled 
with mildness, and did not encroach on its pri* 
vileges. The plan of the expedition had been 
proposed by Cond^, governor of Burgundy; 
and Louvois, jealous of Turenne, embraced it 
with ardour. . Some secret methods were taken 
to accelerate the success of the French arms. 
Traitors were found ; and where are they not to 
be found for money? Cond6 at once made 
himself master of Besan^ on and Salins. The 
king forced Dole to surrender in four days. In 
three weeks of the month of February, the 
whole province was conquered. Besanfon, 
formerlj an imperial city, had been ceded to 
Spain, m I652i m lieu of Frankendahl. 

In this double conquest, Louis showed a BehaTiouf 
cours^, tempered with prudence, such as the ^ ^^ 
conjunctures required. His presence suffici* »™y- 
entfy animated the soldiers. The uniforms 
which he first introduced among the troops 
were an useful distinction for the regiments. 
Rewards, judiciously bestowed, inspired the 
ke^iest emulation. But the monarch brought 
into the armies his pomp and luxury ; a dan- 
gerous example in future, as the generals 
would doubtless imitate him, the inferior offi- 
cers, in a greater or less degee, copy the ge- 
nerals, ana so of the rest. What a multitude 
of inconveniences resulted from this practice ! 

The court of Madrid, which so snamefully Spun 
lost her provinces under the administration of knowMg* 
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«1m a Jesuit, found herself obliged at last to a&- 
^"tS^' knowledge the independence of Portugal, and 

PottaiaL P^* *^ ^^^ *^ ^ ^^ ^' twenty-six years, equally 
^'** humblingto Spain as that of the United Pro* 
vinces. The I^ortuguese had, a little before, 
dethroned Alphonso VI., a furious tyrant, 
without the least glimmering of understand-- 
ing ; and his brother, Don !^dro, was put in 
his place, though only with the title of re* 
gent. He espoused the queen, whose first 
marriage was declared null, under pretence of 
impotency in the king; and that union was 
autibiorized by the pope. In other times, that 
afiair would nave been attended with more dif- 
ficulty. Alphonso, who was declared impotent, 
had a bastard. 
Tnfk Meantime, other nations were alarmed with 
•"""^ the successes of France. England, above aU, 
dreaded the conseauences ; and Holland trem- 
bled, lest she should have no lon8;er a frontier. 
Those two powers, when scarcely reconciled^ 
united by a treaty, which was almost instanta- 
neously Drought to a conclusion. Sir William 
Temple, ambassador at the Hague, and the 
nana pensionary De Wit, were men above 
tne chicanery and artifices of vulgar politicians. 
They proceeded in the straight path, to the se* 
curity of the common gooa. The triple alU* 
ance, for Sweden acceded to the treaty, was 
formed to obli^ Louis to make peace with 
Spain, and again renounce the rights of the 
queen, in consideration of keeping port of his 
BoMtitp or conquests. De Wit ventured to make this 
^ ^^'•^ treaty be signed by the states-general, without 
waiting for the consent of the provinces and 
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cities. This was a case when the slow proce- 
dures of the government mi^ht have been fa- 
tal. fVe will talk of it in sta: weeks^ said the 
French ambassador, speidcing oi the projected 
alliance ; so much did he reckon on tne means 
of breaking it oflF, before the ordinary formali- 
ties were gone through. 

The haughty conaueror stopped short. He v«n 
proposed peace, and dissembled his vexation. J^^^ 
He saw a burgo-master of Amsterdam, Van- i^g. 
Beunin^, an inflexible republican, in a manner JjS^ 
beard his imperious haughtiness, and negociate ^We^i^ 
with his ministers without fear and without 
complaisance. Do you not rely on the king's 
word? said they one day to that Dutchman. 
/ do not know what the king will do^ replied he ; 
/ con^der what he can do. In a wdrd, Van- 
Beuning dictated the terms. The treaty was 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Louis kept 
Flanders, restored Franche Comt^, confirmed 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, but still retained 
his resentment. 

Spain, though freed from so dangerous a P.Nitani 
war, was not yet at quiet. The regent, orDo^"5^af 
rather her favourite, Nitard, maltreated the -^"■*™- 
man with whom it was, above all others, ne^ 
cessary to keep fair. Don John of Austria, 
pushed to extremity, revolted, stirred up Ar- 
lagon and Catalonia, and forced the queen to 
part with the Jesuit. She therefore sent him 
in quality of ambassador to Rome, where he 
obtained the purple ; and the government was 
shared between the regent and the prince. The 
pride and incapacity of the confessor had turned 
the monarchy upside down ; an important les- 
son. though little regarded. 
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At the same time, the Spaniards were afflict- 
*"™'^*"" ed with a dreadful scourge in America. A 
Spun, body of pirates, lawless, dissolute, and irreli- 
gious, who thought life nothing when put in 
the balance with freedom, equally intrepid and 
cruel, known by the name of Buccaneers^ a mix- 
ture of English and French, had seized upon the 
isle of Tortuga, near St Domingo. Though 
only furnished with canoes, they took large 
vessels. Nothin? could resist their desperate 
impetuosity. The mortal hatred which they 
had sworn against the Spaniards made them 
exert more than human efforts to do them an 
injury. 
TiMir Six hundred, or, at most, a thousand Bucca- 
^^iSS^ neers, under the conduct of an Englishman 
^"weSf*' ^^°^^ Morgan, ventured to attack Porto-Bel- 
lo, a strong town, defended by a good garrison, 
and which contained immense riches. They 
scaled and took the citadel. The town ran- 
somed itself for about a million of piastres* 
Their boldness still increased, and heroic ac- 
tions are recounted of them ; but having nei- 
ther rule, prudence, nor government, and giv- 
ing themselves up to every imaginable excess, 
it at last became necessary that they should be 
dissipated, when Spain roused from her shame- 
ful lethargy. 
PhMpcrit^ After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, France 
continued equally to increase in strength and 
splendour. Her commerce grew with her 
navy. Colbert and Louvois laboured widi 
emulation for the glory of the monarch ; and 
that kingdom became an object of admiration, 
a« well as jealousy, to foreigners. John Ca- 
simur, king of Poland, having abdicated hk 
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crown, from a taste for repose, chose it for 
his place of residence ; and was presented with 
the rich abbey of St Germaine, which was suf- 
ficient to have made twenty Of renchmen happy. 
He had been a Jesuit and cardinal. He had no 
relish but for the sweets of society, of which 
Paris was the centre, where pleasure and urba- 
nity had fixed their throne. 

liouis XIV. set another cflorious example to io» 
the Christian princes, which was not imitated. Mt 
The Turks besieging Candia, ancient Crete, 
one of the principal possessions of Venice, to 
which some succours were sent by pope Cle- 
ment IX. and the order of Malta, but too weak 
to oppose so great an empire, seven thousand 
French were despatched, under the command 
of the duke de Beaufort, to fight a^inst the 
Infidels. The duke de Rouanois, sSterwards 
marechal de la Feuillade, had already conduct- 
ed thither, at his own expense, a troop of more 
than two hundred gentlemen. The heroic spi- 
rit of the crusades seemed to be revived, tor 
an object worthy of rousing its activity. But 
that assistance came too late, or was not suffi- 
cient. The other nations remaining inactive, 
it only retarded the takingof Candia, which 
was reduced to extremity. The duke de Beau- 
fort fell in that expedition. The town capitu- 
lated after a sieffe of three years, Francis jVIo- 
rosini, afterwards doge of Venice, captain-ge- 
neral of the fleet, inunortalized bis name in the 
war ; and Montbrun, a Frenchman, who com- 
manded the army of the republic, shared the 
glory of the Venetian. The grand vizir, Cu- 
progli, a man of distinguished abilities, used 
parallels in the trenches, which were invented 
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by an Italian engineer. The Turks, on thul 
occasion, set the first example of a method, 
Avhich has since be^n g^ierally fidopted as of 
the greatest utility. 
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CHAPTER IL 

WAR AGAINST HOLLAND FOR INSUFFICIENT REASONS. 
IX>UI8 XIV. REDUCED TO EXTREMITIES IN 1662. COM- 
MOTIONS IN EUROPE AGAINST HIM. HE SOON LOSES 
HIS CONQUESTS. 

Liouis XIV. was irritated a^inst that triple al-r 
liance, which had stopped him short in tne ca- ^^t^ ^ 
reer of his rapid conquests, and could not for- '•'"^J^ 
give Holland. After having generously succour- theDotcL 
cd them, both against England and the bishop 
of Munster, Bernard Gallen, a warlike and en- 
terprising prelate, he looked on their political 
endeavours to curb his ambition as criminal 
and injurious. In a word, he thirsted for re- 
venge and conquest. 

Being resolved to subdue Holland, he took nk 
every measure that would have been requisite 
for tne boldest enterprise. Alliances, warlike 
preparations, profound secresy, and vigorous 
activity, all contributed to insure him success. 

Tlie most important point was to gain the 
king of England ; and it was effected. Charles^ 
II. nad but little authority. The English, in 
general, were discontented ; and their turbu- 
feuce was fomented by religious animosities, 
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which were still very violent. On one side, the 
Presbyterians, harassed by the laws, murmured 
at a persecution which tnat prince did not ap- 
prove. On the other, the churchmen were en- 
raged at his desiring to procure a toleration for 
the Catholics ; and his brother, the duke of 
York, havmg embraced the Romish faith, the 
sects united to attack Popery. Being void of 
economy, the w^nts of the crown perpetually 
returned. The parliament was sparing in its 
grants, in order to keep him under the rein. 
The more Charles was curbed, the more fond- 
ness did he contract for absolute authority. 
11,0 0aiMi His council was composed of five new mini- 
^ sters, who were nicknamed the Cabal^ and who 
gained his confidence by entering into bis pas- 
sions. The project oi uniting with France, 
which would furnish him with powerful suc- 
cours, and afterwards reigning with arbitrary 
power, was probably hatched by that council ; 
a scheme entirely conformable to the genius of 
the duke of York, wl^o had great influence over 
the king. * 

Such were the dispositions of the court of 
cSSSiL London, when Louis AlV. made preparations 
« kMiie. ^^^ entering into a negociation with it, which 
lem was carried on in a very singular manner. Ma- 
dame, wife to the duke of Orleans, sister to 
Charles II., a princess of great wit and beauty, 
was pitched ^pon to manage the treaty ; and, 
in order to avoid suspicion, the king made a 
pompous tour to Dunkirk, and through his 
conquests in Flanders, accompanied by the 
queen and all the princesses. Madame thus 
having a plausible pretence for paying a visit 
to her brother, passied the Strait, and was met 
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by Charles at Canterbury. The secret o£ state: 
was concealed under the veil of festivals and' 

Eleasures, and a treaty, concluded agamst HoU 
ind. At her return, the young princess died ;: 
but this produced no chauTO ormeasures.' She 
had left i^i^ith Charles a lady, of her train, whom / \t 
he continued to love till his death, and created 
duchess of Portsmouth. This was an addi- 
tional tie to captivate that voluptuous and 
imprudent prince. To what will not politics 
have recourse ! .. ) 

The emperor Leopold had alienated die af- hm 
fections ot the Himgarians, by violating their:^|^3^ 



privileges, and raising a religious persecution; 
two faults which seemed hereditary in the house 
of Austria, notwithstanding' experience had so 
often demonstrated their mtal effects. Under 
colour of a conspiracy, .real or pretended, he 
had seized all the strong places in Hungary. 
Thus, being taken up with his own amiirs, 
and, besides, entertaining an aversion against 
tiiie Hollanders, he acceded to the .views of 
France. All the German princes were' secured, 
except the elector of Brandenburg. Sweden 
was once more.^ined over; no dread was en-'- 
tertained of Spam ; and Iiouis thought himself 
secure of conquering a defenceless republic. '^ 

As there was no solid reason fi[>r attacking it, fmbzii 
recourse was had to complaints and pretences. ****^ 
A medal, in which Holland boasted of having 
secured ffie kms, purified reUgion^ succoured^ de^ 
finded^ and reamcikd the rnanarchs, asserted the, 
freedom qfthe seas^ and established the tranquillity 
qf' Europe., This proud medal, such as has been* 
struck m every country ,. perhaps on less foun-' 
dat^h, was one of the principal grievances ; 
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as if it had been the cause of usurpations on 
crowned heads. The die was broken by l^e 
Dutch; but Louis and Charles had taken dieir 
resolution, and war was declared. 
TwoptttiM Unluckily for the republic, it was divided 
i^^J^ by two factions* John De Wit, and his bro* 
ther Cornelius, rigid adherents to liberty, had 
caused the young prince, William III., to be 
formally excluded from the stadtholdership, 
which had been abolished in 1650, after the 
death of his father, William II. A proof that 
these illustrious citizens acted from patriotic 
sentiments, is, that the pensionary had pro- 
' cured for liie prince the best educaticm, in or- 
der to render him capable of serving the state 
in every department. He had there&re expos- 
ed himself to the danger of one day becoming 
his victim, if William, who possessed a great 
share of merit, gave himself up to the gui&nce 
of ambition or revenge, rather than zeal for 
the interests of the republic. That prince, at 
the age of twenty-one, joined to his noble qua- 
lities a keen and deliberate ambition. He as- 
pired to the dignity of his ancestors, had a nu-> 
merous party, and the discord at home increas- 
ed the dangers from abroad, 
uajjrit John De Wit is blamed for neglecting the 
MgiiLHii laiid forces, and bestowing his whole care on 
laad^wk ^^ marine. It is certain that Holland was as 
weak on one side as she was fcmnidable on the 
other. The sea seemed to be his element. TTic 
grand pensionary, not foreseeing a sudden in- 
vasion, which was so improbable, bad turned 
bis whole attention upon objects of the great- 
est unportance to his republic. Biit too great 
^^^«ty, sooner or later, beeomes fetal. The 
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tefety of states depends upon foreseeing all 
possible dangers, and guaroing against every 
evait. 

Louis marched at the head of all his forces^ len. 
accompanied by his most renowned generals, ^^^ 
against that little state, which could oppose hint ^Hhine. 
only with a few raw mercenary troops. He 
passed the Rhine, almost without danger, on 
the twelfth of June. The river was low, and 
the cavalry had but a little way* to swim ; while 
the cannon played furiously on the opposite 
bank. Two regiments, by which it was de- 
fended, quickly disappeared ; and the infantry 
passed undisturbed, with the kin^, upon a 
bridge of boats. This brilliant action, which 
has been celebrated as a prodigy, was unques- 
tionably bold and glorious ; but fame and flat- 
tery gave it a lustre, which is greatly lessened 
by the impartiality of history. 

In less than three months, the provinces of Thn* ^ 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and Gueldres, were con- ^JJJj;^, 
quered, togfether with above forty strong places. ^^ 
Amsterdam beheld the enemy almost at hei' soiebtj. 
gates. Meantime, Ruyter gained glory in a 
sea-fight against the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and France, near Solebay. The duke of 
York suflered so dreadful a nre, that he wa3 
ecMistrained to change his ship. Though thiiar 
enga^ment, which, like so many others, was 
in^scisive, supported the honour of the Dutch 
Hag, yet the republic believed herself inevitably 
rumed. Some marauders appeared within a 
league of the capital; and the gates would have 
been opened, had the party been more nume- 
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HoDanii Accorduig to Voltaire^ whose words, I here 
on diebriiik ijorrow, that I may lose nothing of an interest* 
^B^ws^ia^ ing narration, ^ the richest families, and those 
which were most zealous for liberty, prepared 
to flee into the farthest mrt of the world!, and 
embark for Batavia. They took a list of all 
the vessels capable of making the voyage, and 
made a calculation of the numbers they could 
embark. It was found that fifty thousand fist- 
milies could take refuge in their new country. 
Holland would no more have existed, but at 
the extremity of the East Indies. Its pro- 
vinces in Europe, which purchase their com 
only with the riches of Asia, which subsist 
only by their commerce, and, if the expression 
may be used, by their liberty, would have been 
almost at once ruined and depopulated. Am- 
sterdam, the mart and magazine of Europe, 
where commerce and the arts are cultivated by 
two hundred thousand men, would soon have 
become a vast morass. All the neighbouring 
lands require immense expenses, and thousands 
of hands, to keep up their dykes. In all pro- 
bability, their inhabitants would have left them, 
with their riches, and they would have been at 
last sunk under water ; leaving to Louis XIV. 
only the miserable glory of having destroyed 
the finest and most extraordinary monument 
ever erected by human industry. * Yet this is 
what poets, orators, and, perhaps, historians, 
would have adorned with aU the flowers of the 
most eloquent flattery ! 
Shenifliftr lu this drcadful situation, John De Wit de- 
termined the states-general to sue for peace, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the prince of 
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Orange, who had been made general and ad- 
miral, without receiving any share in the ad- 
ministration. Their &puties implored the 
clemency of the victor, out were received by 
Iiouvois with insulting haughtiness, and into- 
lerable conditions prescribed. They were re- 
quired to give up all their possessions beyond 
tlie Rhine, and some strong places in the neart 
of the republic ; to restore the Romish religion, 
and every year send an embassy extraordinary, 
acknowledging, that they held their liberty of 
the king. Louis, intoxicated by his victories, 
did not reflect on the inconstancy of fortune, 
which might one day humble him before those 
whom he nad now oppressed. What treatment 
will he then meet witn ? 

On the return of the deputies, and news of n^iMir. 
the conditions, the terror of the people was**'^^"' 
changed into despair, and despair revived the J>» wufc 
republican courage. The populace, transport- 
ed with fury, forgetting the services of the De 
Wits, and charging them as being the authors 
of the present cakmities, murdered and tore 
them in pieces with that horrible rage, of which 
some example is to be found in every country. 
But the magistrates exerted themselves for the 
public good, with the zeal and intrepedity of 
patriotic virtue. The young prince of Orange wuhmi 
being at last created stadtholder, became the ^•■'**'*'*'*- 
principal support of the state. / have a sute 
meihoa^said he, to prevent my ever being a wit^ 
ness to Ae ruin of my country ; / mil die in the 
last intrenchment. 

In order to remove the enemy, the Dutch T^e dykn 
exposed themselves to the danger of drowning, J^S^ 
and bored the dykes that kept out the sea*. 
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Amsterdam and the other towns were sur- 
rounded with the waters that overflowed the 
adjacent couutrj. The love of lihertj, and ha* 
tred of oppression, enabled them to endure all 
the calamities attendant on such a situatiott, 
while William animated the people, and as* 
sured them of speedy assistance from the other 
powers of Europe, whom he solicited not with^ 
out success. 

Bme In fact, Europe could not but open her eyes 
'J^j* on the haughty ambition of Louis ilV. Every 
state saw itself threatened with the same enter- 
prises which had made the Austrian power an 
object of terror and hatred. England was filled 
with indignation at the pernicious system pur- 
sued by her king, Charles II. The elector of 
Brandenburg ooenly declared himself, promised 
the Dutch a body ot twenty thousand men, and 
engaged the emperor Leopold to furnish them 
with twen^-four thousand. Denmark, with 
almost all Germany, entered into tbm league ; 
and Spain in a short time followed their ex- 
ample. 

Mti Had the conc[ueror fallen upon the capital 
•C^ while its -inhabitants were overwhelmed with 
• terror; if, instead of following the advice of 
his minister Louvois, and dispersing the troms 
in the conquered towns, he had demoli^ed the 
fortifications, as was proposed by Cond6 and 
Turenne, who said, that armies were more pro* 
per than garrisons for subjecting a country ; 
in a word, if he had not allowed Holland time 
to breathe, and the stadtholder to act, that ex-> 
pedition would have been less fruitless. The 
best concerted projects are often ruined by an 
enw in politics, or in the management o£ §t 
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war ; and therefore the faults that have been 
eommitted furnish some of the most instructive 
lesscms of history. 

The storm which was gathering did not pre-^ 1973. 
▼eat Ix>uis XIV. from taking the town of ^^ 
Iftlaestricht, the siege of which ne carried on in 
pM'son. This important place opened to him 
a communication with his conquests. But the 
general Montecuculi, who had been long stop« 
ped on the banks of the Rhine bj Turenne, at 
last joined the Dutch. The [Hince of Oran 
took Bonn, having formed his troops by t 
most rigorous discipline. On the other side, 
liouvois, an unfeeling minister, caused a good 
officer to be ignominiously degraded, for nar-« 
ing surrendered Naerden, after a combat of 
five hours. Naerden was the first place that 
liouis lost. But was it imagined, that the 
others would be preserved by an unjust ex- 
ample of severity ? and that the French would 
become invincible through the dread of i^ame, 
rather than sentiments of honour ? That offi- 
cer continued to serve as a volunteer, and the 
following campaign met the death which he 
courted. 

With so many enemies to oppose, it was im^ 
possible to keep the three conquered provinces. 
They were therefore put to ransom, and eva- 
cuated. What sentiments must then have been 
inspired by the monuments erected in honour 
of the conquest ; among others, the triumphal 
areh of the gate of St Denis ! Louis began 
to feel, by experience, the deceitfulness of am- 
bition« Kuyter had fought three battles at 
sea in the month of June 1673, when he had 
the glory of opposing the combined fleets of 
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England and France without being vanc[Ri6h- 
ed ; and Holland showed hei:i^lf as formidable 
on the ocean, as if she had sustained no .losses 
elsewhere. 
The . At last the Ei^lbh, whose political system 
o^^was irreconcileable with the measures adopted 
by the court, filled with indignation at being 
niade the instruments of promoting the danger- 
ous projects formed by Louis XIV., gave Charles 
so much uneasiness, that peace became abso- 
lutely necessary. The parhament remonstrated 
against the Indulgence, which suspended the 

Eenal laws reeardm^ religion ; and the kinjg 
roke the seid of tnat proclamation with his 
own hand. Besides this, ne was oblijged to con- 
sent to the famous test oath, by which the Car- 
tholic doctrine of transubstantiation was for- 
mally condemned. All who held any office in 
the state being obliged to take this oath, the 
duke of York was constrained to resign the fjost 
of high-admiral. Charles, seeing the admini- 
stration exposed to the censures of parliament, 
and having no hopes of new subsidies, hastUy 
concluded a peace in 1674, Holland promising 
him a sum of about three hundred thousana 
povnds sterling. He alone profited by this war, 
which had been a heavy burden to tne nation. 
He excused himself to Louis, preserved his 
connexions with France, and even left ten 
thousand men in her service. 
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CHAPTER in, 

SEQUEL OF THE WAR WITH HOLLAND, NOW BECOME 
ALMOST GENERAL. LOUIS XIV. TRIUMPHANT, HEDIC- 
TATES THE TERMS OF PEACE AT NIMEGUEN IN 1678. 

A WAR undertaken with so little reason, though m74. 
begun with such vigour and success, might m jn&J^ 
the end prove fatal to France. In a short ^^ 
time, she was deserted by all her allies except 
Sweden. The emperor, with a great part of 
the empire, Spain and Denmark, were her ene* 
mies, as well as Holland. Yet she had great 
resources in the authority of the king, the skill 
of her ministers and generals^ the ardour of the 
nation, accustomed to victory, and in the riches 
which had been difiused through the whole 
kingdom by industry and commerce. Louis, 
therefore, was necessarily still triumphant ; but 
his triumphs were a kind of slow poison, which 
wasted the body politic. 

He went in person to make a conquest of He 
Franche-Comt^, which the Spanish minister iSSSk 
abandoned almost to itself. An attempt was ^^^""^ 
made to send succours, but too late ; the Swiss 
refusing to grant a passage. Besan9on was ta* 
ken after a siege wnich lasted only nine days, 
and the whole province was subaued in six 
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weeks. The conqueror confirmed its privi- 
leges; but, notwithstanding, could not e&ce 
the memory of a government more gentle than 
his own. 

suijects During the very time that the negociations 
€f immowty ^^j^ Carrying on at Cologne, the emperor Leo- 

*™'^- pold had caused count Furstenberg to be ar- 
rested in that city, as a favourer of Louis XIV. 
This violence, wnich was the more inexcusable, 
as the Germanic body had not yet declared it- 
self, increased the anunosity of the parties^ aad 
left no hopes of peace. Tiie elector palatine, 
to whom rrance had done great services, en- 
tered into a league with the emperor against 
France ; which was another motive for hatred 
and revenge. Consequently the operations of 
war were stained with cruelty. 

Tarome Turenuc Commanded an army of twentr 
kyi^^^ thousand men on the Rhine. He perfonned all 
pdatiiiBte. h|g great actions with a small force. At Sentz* 
heim he beat the imperialists, commanded by 
the old duke of Lorraine, Charles IV., who had 
brought so many misfortunes upon himself by 
his unsteady conduct, and was then stripped of 
his dominions for a new act of infidelity. The 
oonqueror fell upon the palatinate, through 
which he carried desolation, and reduced to 
ashes two cities, besides twenty-five villages ; 
for those barbarities were commanded by the 
minbters. It is related that the elector, re- 
duced to despair, having sent him a challenge, 
he replied, that, Jram the time he had (he honour 
to be general qf the armies of France^ he never 
Joiight but at the head of twenty thousand men. 

Bko9dy Cond6 commanded forty -five thousand in 
"^ Flanders, against a much superior number. 
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He attacked the prince of Orange at Senef, 
near Mons, where he had three horses killed 
under him. According to the. report of the 
clergy of that neighbourhood, the field of 
battle was covered with twenty-five thousand 
dead bodies, though the victory remained un- 
decided. That field ought to be the school of 
Erinces who are infected with the madness of 
>ving war. 
Should any person be inhuman enough to 
look without pity on the multitude of unknown 
victims, yet the loss of a ereat man, such b» 
Turenne, which happened soon after, must 
move his regret. That general's two last cam*^ 
pdigns are a prodigy otmilitary skill, conse- 
orated to the defence of the state. More than 
sixty thousand imperialists had passed the 
Rhme, while he had not above one-third of 
that number; yet he saved Alsace and Lor- 
raine, gained several victories^ dispersed the 
enemy, obliged them to repass into Germany ; 
and all this by following the dictates of nis 
own genius, in contradiction to the orders of 
the ministry. 

He passed the Rhine in his turn, -when he i<ro. 
was opposed by Montecuculi, a general worthy ^^"j^^ 
of bemg his antagonist. During two months, ^'"^^ 
tliey rivalled each other in admirable marches 
and encampments ; foreseeing each other's de- 
signs, never surprised, and always seizing the 
smallest advantage. Turenne was making dis- 
positions for a battle, and thought himself on 
the eve of a victory^ when he was slain by a 
cannon-shot near Sasbach. The same ball 
took off the arm of the marquis de St Hilaire, 
who, seeing his son melt into tears, said to him. 
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It is not fir me, but Jar that great man, you might 
* to weep; an expression worthy of a Regius. 
The French, commanded by the count de 
Lorges, made an honourable retreat, and re- 
sisted the efforts of Montecuculi. But the im- 
perial general penetrated into Alsace, and did 
not repass the Rhine till the prince of Cond6 
was sent against him. This was the last cam- 
paign of the French prince and the Austrian 
general. 
CuniMigiMi The marechal de Crequi, having rashly at- 
,n,J^ ^ tacked a superior army, which was besieg'ing 
Cwq**- Treves, lost the battle of Consarbruck ; but, 
instructed by experience and misfortune, he af- 
terwards showed himself as prudent as brave. 
Having thrown himself into Treves, accompa- 
nied only by three persons, he resolved to pe- 
rish ratlier than surrender. A cowardly and 
insolent officer capitulated on the breach, and 
the mutinous garrison endeavoured to extort 
the marechaPs consent ; but he rather chose to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. After his 
ransom, he made two campaigns, in 1677 and 
1678, during which he seemed to be animated 
with the spirit of Turenne. The young duke 
of Lorraine, Charles V., nephew and heir of 
, Charles IV., after having taken Philipsburg, 
though at the head of sixty thousand men, 
could neither surprise him, force him to a 
battle, penetrate into Lorraine, nor hinder him 
from taking Friburg. 
ConibMi If I traced the events of the war, and at^ 
iiieeiLtoof^c^^pted to range them according to their 
tbe WMT. dates, I should only compose a barren and tire- 
some gazette. Those accumulated facts, which 
efface tbe memory of each other, are to be 
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found every where. I am afraid of giving 
too many of them, even when I confine my- 
self to the most remarkahle. Let us endea- 
vour, at least, to fix them in the mind by some 
instructive idea ; for, without ideas, words are 
useless. 

T^ile Spain made war in favour of her old ncroit 
enemies the Dutch, her government still con- ^,j^^ 
tinued to be the worst in Europe. Sicily, ^^^, 
overwhelmed by the weight of despotism, re- 
volted in 1674; and the example was set by 
Messina itself, which till then nad continued 
&ithful. Louis XIV. was proclaimed in that 
city, after a victory gained by his fleet. Charles 
II., who came of age in 1675, recalled Don 
John of Austria, whom the queen-regent per- 
secuted from the b^inning; but soon after 
dismissed him, and, by the queen's advice, gave 
himself up to the direction of Valenzuela, an 
intriguing poet of obscure birth, who was al- 
ready raisea to the first offices of the court. 
This new minister gave festivals and plays, 
amused and corrupted the people, dissipated 
the finances in pompous frivohties, and ne- 
glected the administration, with the first prin- 
ciples of which he was unacquainted. Fa- 
ther Nitard was not more unworthy of govern^ 
ment. 

The Spaniards were reduced to solicit the as- Rnyter nd 
nstance of the Dutch, in order to defend or re- ^^"^^^ 



cover Sicily; upon which Ruyter sailed into ^^ 
the Mediterranean with a fleet, where Du- sidir. 
quesne, his rival in glory, fought him twice. 
The second engagement cost the life of Ruy- 
ter, one of the greatest men of his age, who, 
from the station of a cabin-boy, was become 
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the hero and defender of his country. Du- 
quesne had likewise made his fortune solely by 
his merit. He again attacked the enemies, 
Dutch and Spaniards, when he gained the vic- 
tory ; and yet Messina was evacuated two years 
after, in 1678. These astonishing exertions of 
naval force, joined to so many other ruinous 
expenses, exhausted Louis XTV. to such a de- 
gree, that he could not carry on his enterprises. 
Besides, the Spanish ministry was no longer 
the same. Charles II. had confined his motner 
in a convent; Valenzuela had heen banished 
to the Philippine Islands ; and Don John was 
become prime minister. 

CooqiiMti The great success of France was in the Ne- 
i^i. therlands, on which she turned the chief strength 

in FUndm. q{ j^gj. arms. Louis loved a war carried on by 

sieges, because he could not fail of succeeding 
in them, with the assistance of a Louvois ana 
Vauban, aided by so formidable and well pro- 
vided armies. He took, in person, Cond6 Boa- 
chain, Valenciennes, Cambrai, Ghent, and Ipres. 
The taking of Valenciennes is distinguished by 
a glorious action. Contrary to the established 
custom, Vauban proposed to make the attack 
in open day ; proved that the blood of the sol- 
diers woula be spared ; the enemy more easily 
surpiised ; the cowards forced to behave well ; 
and, consequently, there wQuld be less danger 
and greater advantage. This advice, which 

Srevailed, notwithstanding^ the opposition of 
ve marechals, and Louvois himself, was justi- 
fied by the event* The venturous courage of 
the musqueteers, who rapidly darted from one 
work to another, yet conducting themselves 
with caution, forced the town to surrender, be- 
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fore the king^ knew that the outwork't were 
carried. The numerous garrison surreidered 
prisoners of war. In actions of this kin i, the 
French are unequalled. 

Xiouis, after his return from the hrilliant FUttery 
campaign of 1677, said to Despreaux and Ra- Detprauix 
cine, his historiographers, lam sorry you did not ^^^ 
come to this last campaign. You xvould have seen 
war^ and your journey would not have been long. 
It was then the month of May. Your majesty^ 
replied Racine, has not given us time to get our 
clothes made. These were delicate strokes of 
flattery, and relished by the conqueror. They 
intoxicated him with the fumes of vanity, and 
blinded him to future evils. Two great poets, 
whom he fnade choice of to write nis history, 
would have made it a panegyric, had they per- 
formed their task as their title and pensions re«- 
quired them ; or they must have belied their 
own writings. Will it be believed, that Des- 
preaux, after his epistle on the passage of the 
ilhine, could have given a just idea of the 
Dutch war ? 

Notwithstanding the abilities and courage of Hm pnaM 
the prince of Orange, he still felt the superio- oi^ 
rity of the French arms. He had raised the '"'^^^Jj;?/* 
siege of Maestricht in 1676. The saying of 
Cafvo,. an intrepid Catalan, who commanded in 
the place, deserves to be repeated. / am en- 
tirely unacquainted with the art qf defending a 
tawn^ said he to his engineers. All I hum i>, 
^at I am resolved not to surrender. The follow- 
ing year William attempted to retrieve St 
Omer, which was besieged by the duke of Or- 
leans; but lost the battle of Cassel, and the 
town was taken. The duke of Orleans had » 

s2 
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horse killed under him, and gave proo: 
bravery which could scarcely be expected^ 
siderine the effeminacy of his manners ; 
powerml was the force of example, and the 

{mlse to ^lory. The king, it is said, grew _ 
ous of him ; at least, he never after put 
brother at the head of an army. 



^ That prince was every where victorious, ^ 
o£ Sweden, j^l^ aUics, the Swedes, lost the principalit^j 
Verdun, Pomerania, and almost every thi 
they possessed in Germany. The elector 
Brandenbui^ and the king of Denmark si 
ped a power which had so long* domineered 
the empire. Mean time negociations were o 
ried on at Nimeguen. The enemy were divi 
ed by motives of private interest. France im- 
posed terms of peace, and it was necessary to 
accept them. 
1678. The Dutch separated from the confederacj 
^SS^^ for their own advantage. The war had bees 
B"'^'^ kindled against them, and they had beeo 
brought to the verge of destruction in a singk 
campaign; but, lutving found means to re- 
move it from their own provinces ever since 
the year 1674, they actea only as auxiliaries. 
Hy a strange revolution in affairs they lost no- 
thing. Maestricht was restored to them, the 
only town yet remaining to Louis XIV. of so 
many conquests* 
B^ Here the ambitious prince of Orange, who 
Bion. was too averse from the peace, though he 
knew that it was concluded, or on the point of 
being concluded, signalized himself in an odi- 
ous manner. He attacked the duke of Lux- 
emburg near Mons, with his whole forces. 
That worthy pupil of the great Cond^ was sup 
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ised, but not vanquished. He even had the 
I^Jtivanta^. The peace had been signed four 
"^kys before. What advantage then could the 
^Snnce of Orange hope from a victory ? and 
low could he wash away the stain of that blood 
!^hich he wantonly shed? Is mankind ever 
^o be the sport of a few illustrious murderers ? 
"When the Dutch , by separating from their .ivw*. 
lies, as they did before during the negocia^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
[>ns of Westphalia, had secured a peace on 
^wJoh advantageous terms, Spain hastened to 
^Toaclude, without giving herself any trouble 
?^kbout the empire. She gave up Franche-Com- 
'^'^, and almost all the conquered towns in the 
Netherlands, Valenciennes, JBouchain, Cambrai, 
^'Air«, St Omer, IjMres, Menin, Cassel, Man- 
'^beuge, Charlemont, and others ; a new proof 
^ of the weakness of that vast monarchy. 

Some time was still required to come to an ^^"^"JT^* 
^ accbmmodationwith the empire; because France ^>^^ 
^ insisted upon full restitution being made to S we- J*** 
' den ; to which the allied powers of the north ^'SS^ 
* refused to consent. But the emperor separated ^«^ 
f from them, and concluded his treaty on the 
« fifth of February 1679, on terms exactly con- 
' formable to the peace of Munster, except that 
France had Friburg instead of Philipsburgh. 
At last the elector of Brandenburg and Den- 
mark concluded a peace in the course of the 
same year. Sweden lost very little ; yet her 
king, Charles XI., was so highly provoked, that 
he always retained the keenest resentment a- 
gainst Louis XIV., from whom he expected a 
more generous zeal for his interests. 

According to the Abb6 Mably, France com- J^ 
mitted great faults in her manner of treatmg the by 
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VnaiBe m interests of Sweden. ' First, she ought not to 
tm^t of have made her peace with the emperor, with- 
Sweden. ^^^ concluding that of her ally ; hecause the 
principal interest of a prevailing power, which 
nas carried on a war with success, is to make 
her alUance respected, sought after, and loved. 
In the second place, having given law to her 
enemies, she ought rather to have renounced 
her own advantages, than allow her ally to 
he obliged to make the least cession ; hecause 
no conquest is equal to the reputation of being 
a generous and good friend. ' * 

Liouis engaged, hy his treaty with Leopold, 
to restore the duke of Lorraine, but with a re- 
servation of Nanci and the highways. How- 
ever, the duke chose rather to remam without 
dominions, than agree to such conditions. We 
shall see his son I^opold, father of the emperor 
Francis I. recover the possession of Lorraine by 
the treaty of Ryswick. 



• Droit public de rEuropc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DVIUNO THE PEACE, LOUIS XIV. DRAWS UPON HIMSELF 
TBX HATRED OF THE POTENTATES. VIENNA BESIEGED 
BT THE TURKS* GENOA BOMBARDED AND REDUCED. 
DEATH OF COLBERT. REFLECTIONS ON HIS ADMINISTRA* 
TION. 

Louis XIV. havinfi: defeated those enemies isso. 
whom he had drawn upon himself; having ^'*~iJ'™ 

E'ven peace to Europe upon his own terms j ^^^^^ 
dng in possession of Franche-comt6, and hav* ^"^mi 
in^ added a great part of Flanders to his do- '"''^ 
mmions ; decorated with the surname of Great, 
which had heen bestowed upon him by flattery, 
or the admiration of his countrymen, would 
have been truly wise, if he had employed his 
power with moderation, as a father to his peo^ 

Ele, and an equitable arbiter to foreign nations; 
ut, intoxicated with success and grandeur, he 
took some violent steps, by which lie rendered 
himself odious, as they could not fail, sooner 
or later, to prove a source of public calamity. 
I dwell upon the faults of this so celebrated 
monarch, because they afford some excellent 
instructions 
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Several territories, which had formerly be^i 
dependent on the three bishoprics and Alsace, 
had been for a loi^ time in the jnissession of 
different German pnnces, and Louis wanted a- 
gain to unite them to the crown of France. 
For that purpose two chamoibers were establish- 
ed, die one at Metz, tihe other at Brisac ; and 
these tribunals having given a decree for the 
reunion, the king, by this means, did himself 
justice. The pariiament of Besanfon reunited 
Montbeliard as a fief of Franche-comt^. 

An attempt still bolder was executed the 
following year. Strasburs', a very powerfiil 
city, wlK)8e bridge over the Rhine opened a 
passage into the kingdom, was still free, and 
jLiouis earnestly desired to have it subjected to 
France. While he employed money and threat- 
enings to influence the magistrates, he caused 
twenty thousand men to march into the neif^. 
bourhood, who soon determined the success of 
the nemciation, and the treaty was immediately 
concluded. Strasbur^ capitulated, and preserv* 
ed its ancient privifeges. Vauban, who bad 
fortified a great many places, exhausted all the 
powers of his genius upon this ; and certainly 
every precaution was necessary to keep a cou« 
rageous people in subjection, who were ex* 
tremely jealous of their liberty. 
.hm . These conquests made in full peace, and the 
^^S^ confiscation of dominions belonging to different 
1^ sovereigns, could not fail to occasion hatred, 
distrust, and apprehensions. The emperor, the 
king of Sweden, and some other princes, had 
already attempted to arm the Germanic body ; 
and if the elector of Brandenburg, who h^d 
become more powerful by the recent acquisition 
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of Mfl^;deboiiTg, had not at that time suppbrted 
the interests of France, the war wQuId have 
been rekindled. 

The affiiir of the reunion was to be examin- a congicM, 
ed at a congres9 held in Francfort, where the th^a^l 
plenipotentiaries of Louis XIY. presented a ^j^. 
memorial in French. Great disputes were raised 
on that langua^ being used ; on the tide of 
Excellence, which was refused by the electors to 
the ministers of the princes of the empire ; on 
the right of couferrmg separately, which the 

Jirinces disputed with the electors ; and these 
nvolous contentions, which were looked upon 
as matters of importance at that time, made 
the affiiir of the reunion be foi^tten, the con-» 
gress dissolved, and the business put off till the 
meeting -of the diet at Ratisbon. 

At mis diet, which waa held in the year ^>^ 
1682, it was proposed to raise troops to support by 
the ancient treaties j and the Circles of the up- ^^"^^^ 
per Rhine, Suabia, and Franconia, formed a 
lea^e witb the emperor at Luxembu^, to 
which the king of Sweden, the electors ofSax- 
ony and Bavaria, the dukes of Lunenburg, and 
the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, very soon ac- 
ceded. Thus did Leopold set the whole em- 
pire against France ; not, like his ancestors, by 
absolute authority, but by exa^erating the 
strength and despotism of Louis. However, 
they durst not yet take up arms, and the em« 

S^ror was even threatened with losing his here- 
tary dominions to the Turks. 

The court of Vienna having frequently at- lub^ of 
tacked the privileges of the Hungarians, they HimgwioHf 
again revolted ; and the count de Teckeli, who 
w^s the chief of the rebek, had recoujrse tp the 
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Turks, and put himself under their protectioit. 
Mahomet IV., who was then on the throne, 
and had already taken Candia from the Vene- 
tians ; the Ukraine, Fodolia, Volhinia^ and Ka- 
miniek from Poland ; raised an army of two 
hundred thousand men against the house of 
Austria. Nothing could stop the progressed the 
Mussulmen, and Vienna was besieged. It was 
in vain that Teckeli represented to them the 
imprudence of this undertaking; for they must 
either very soon yield up their conquest, or en* 
gage against all tne powers in Europe. 
lOBs. If Cuprogh, the grand vizir, had been still 
•cvSm. alive, that capital must have fallen. The ena.« 
peror fled to Ftesaw. The count de Stahren* 
oerg, who was the governor of the ci^, had 
only a garrison of ten thousand men,, and the 
want oi troops was feebly supplied by the citi- 
zens and scholars ; but the grand vizir Caxa- 
Mustapha, effeminate, voluptuous, and ijgno- 
rant, did not press the operations of the siege, 
nor give a general assault ; being perhaps de* 
sirous, as it was imagined, to reserve to himself 
the treasures which he supposed had been accu- 
mulated there by the emperors. John Sobieski, 
king of Poland, arrived with his army, to which 
that of the empire was soon added ; he attacked 
the entrenchments of the Turks, who, being* 
seized with a panic, scarcely made any resist* 
ance, and left all to the conquerors. 

Can it be believed that Leopold, at his retom 
to Vienna, tried to compel that king of Poland 
who had just saved him, to submit to the humi- 
liating ceremonial prescribed by his court ? 
8obieski spiritedly refused, and it was an addi- 
tional triumph to nim to be dispensed from dmt 
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^Upette. At present the imperial court has 
different ideas of grandeur, and every thing 
feels the progress of reason. 

Before the irruption of the Turks into Au- \jmm\mf 
stria, Louis XIV. caused Luxemburg to be'*?*'^^* 
blockaded. He pretended that Alost belonged fLicIu 
to him by the treaty of Nimeguen, and sup- 
ported his claims by arms. He suspended hos- 
tilities for a year, that Spain mi^ht assist the 
emperor, who was then in great danger ; but it 
was not over when they were renewed. The 
French made themselves masters of Courtrai 
and Dixmude, bombarded, and then took Lux- 
embui^. As it was impossible to resist, a nego- 
ciation was opened, and a truce of twenty yeai*s 
concluded. Spain cave up Luxemburg. The 
csmperor abandoned Strasbur^, the castle of 
Kehl, and a part of the reumon made by the 
chambers of Metz and Brisac, during the term 
of the truce. Being ' compelled by necessity, 
they watched an opportunity to free themselves, 
and it was not long before one presented. 

The dreadful power of Louis JOTV. displayed '^^^ 
itself in every quarter. His navy increased pro- lodm xiv. 
digiously ; and the ports of Dunkirk, Toulon, 
Brest, and Rochefort, were much to be ad- 
mired, both because of their construction and 
the naval force which they contained. Above 
one hundred ships of the line could carry dis- 
may over the globe. Squadrons were employ- 
ed i^inst the African pirates. Bomb-ketches, 
which had been newly mvented by a French- 
man, thundered against Algiers in 1681, and a 
second time in 1684. Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, humbled themselves under this de- 
structive scoui^, and sent to beg for mercy. 
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GeoM Genoa ivas crushed and humbled in like 

nL'd^ manner with the Consairs, it having been im- 

vei^ain. P^^^-^ ^^ them as a crime, that they had sold 

ifls5. powder to the pirates, and constructed some 

galleys for Spain. It suffered a bombardment, 

and part of its palaces was reduced to ashes. 

The do^, and four of the principal senators, 

were obliged to go ia persou and implore the 

king^s mercy. The answer of the doge, Im- 

penali, is universally known ; when he was 

asked by one of the ministers, what he thought 

most extraordinary at Versailles ? he replied, lb 

Sfie myself here. The civilities of that naughty 

monarch were but a slender consolation for his 

severities. According to the laws of Genoa, a 

doge forfeits his dignity when he leaves tha 

city ; but, upon this occasion, they were obliged 

to derogate from this law. 

i&aAmtf An embassy which had been lately received 

from siMD. fj^m tijg jjjjig Qf siam, seemed to add lustre to 

the reign of Louis ; but, however, it was, in 
reality, nothing but the consequence of an in^ 
trigue of an obscure Greek, called Constantius, 
who was become the minister of that Indian 
despot, and expected to dethrone hiip. The 
embassadors gave out, that their master was not 
far from embracing Christianity, and propose^ 
to enter into a commercial treaty with the 
French, who had newly settled on the coast of 
Coromandel, whom he preferred to all the £u^ 
ropeans that were kno^n in India. The king* 
of France was too fond of every thing that en« 
pouraged his v^ity, to let slip such a flatter^ 
ing opportunit^f He therefore sent two am*, 
bassadors to Siam, one of whom was the cele. 
brated abb6 du Choisi, accompanied by six Je* 
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suits, who were afterwards followed by some 
troops. Constantius was put to death as a 
traitor ; the French were eitner killed or driven 
out of the countiy by the people of Siam ; 
which was all the fruit reaped from the expense 
occasioned by this extraordinary embassy, from 
whence the missionaries expected the greatest 
advantages. 

In the year 1683, died M. Colbert, * that ever Qmithm 
memorabte man, ' says the president Renault, the dSth of 
^ whose cares were divided between economy Coiurt. 
and prodigahty. From that regularity of dispo- 
sition by which he was characterized, he laid 
plans oi frugality in his closet, to find funds 
which he was to lavish in the eyes of all £u* 
rope, either for the glory of his master, or from 
the necessity of obeying him. He was a man 
of prudence, without those faults to which ge- 
nius is Uable. ' The loss of that minister was 
a very remarkable event. The king was in- 
debted to him, in a great measure, for his pro- 
sperity, and without him the great works which 
were executed could not have been performed. 
Louis could not have triumphed over so many 
enemies, nor at the same time have erected 
such a number of superb monuments. What 
followed afterwards, shows how much every 
thing depends upon the proper administration 
of the &iances ; like blood to the human body, 
it gives life to the state. 

France was already sensible of the conse- Had 
quence of a monarch having an immoderate '"'^'^ 
passion for pomp, vain expenses, ruinous plea- ^^^ 
mures, and lor war, which was still more de- *****^ 
structive. The ordinary revenues amounted to 
a htmdred and seventeen millions, at twenty- 
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seven or twenty-eight livres the merk. The 
war of 1672 obli^d the minister to revive 
abuses which he wished to have abolished, and 
to have recourse to expedients that are always 
hurtful ; in a word, four millions of extraonu- 
naries, raised in six years, were the resource of 
this great statesman, 
obiigfd ' He found it impossible to adhere to the 
^^^[^^^ measures his own judgment approved,' says a 
]i» celebrated historian ; * for it evidently appears, 
pri^dpitt. by all his instructions which remain, tnat he 
was persuaded the true riches of a country 
consisted in the number of inhabitants, the 
culture of the lands, the industry of the peo- 
le, and the prosperous state of commerce. 
~e saw that the king possessed very few crown 
lands, and, being no more than the steward of 
the people's wealth, could not be truly rich, but 
by taxes easily collected and equally propor-i 
tioned. ' * 
j^ If these were the principles of Colbert, if he 
^u^ did not flatter the passions of his master, if he 
B that ofyielded only to the necessities of the present 
^''^ moment, what would a minister of inferior abi- 
lities and less integrity have done under such 
a king as Louis XI V. ? ' Sulli, ' adds M. de 
Voltaire, ' enriched the state by a prudent eco- 
nomy, which was seconded by a frugal va^ 
liant king, who, at the head of his army, was a 
soldier, and, when living with his people, a fa* 
tber Colbert supported the state not- 
withstanding the luxury of a sovereign iond of 
expense, who lavished away his whole revenue 
to give splendour to his government. ' The 

» Ag« of Louis XIV., c. SB. 
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different character of the two princes accounts 
for the difference of the administration. 

But it will always be a matter of astonish. w« hb 
ment, after having seen the example of Sulli, "^^^^ 
that Colbert could have given so much encou- 
ragement to promote the trading in luxuries 
and rich manufactures, and so little to agricul- 
ture, whose produce, though more slow, yet 
would have oeen more considerable, and of 
more solid advantage. His system can never 
be preferred, when it is known that the silk 
manufacture has greatly diminished the pro- 
duce of the land. We cannot easily be per- 
suaded that Colbert had the good of the peo- 
le so much at heart as the desire of pleasing 
is sovereign. Yet it is said, that, at tne close 
of his life, he lost the royal favour, which had 
cost him so much uneasiness, and for which be 
had made so many sacrifices ! 

These reflections would be misplaced, if they V^^ 
did not prepare the reader for the events which ^'^^^12* 
ought to follow. The purpose of studying j^j^. 
history can never be attained but by disco- 
vering the springs which set the affairs of the 
world in.motion, and by learning to observe the 
effects in the causes. When uie means were 
lessened, the powers of Louis XIV. fell into 
decay, but he still continued to preserve a 
considerable superiority. He will still be seen 
imperious and enterprising, and very success- 
ful, before he arrives at that period when he 
was depressed by adversity. In the following 
chapter, he will be seen contending with the 
court of Rome, and persecuting the Calvinists 
of France ; a very curious subject, which had 
an influence on tne system of Europe, and is 
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more useful than the uniform narratioa of wars 
and negotiations. Practical consequences result 
from it, of as much importance to the happi- 
ness of states as to individuals. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DISPUTES WITH THE JANSE^ISTS. QtJARRELS OF 
LOUIS XIV. WITH INNOCENT XI. REVOCATION OP 
THE EDICT OF NANTES. 

JSvER since the time of the minority of Loui^ Theoiogiaa 
XIV., the disputes with the Jansenists agitated ^^'^^ 
^France, without occasioning those violent com^ 
motions which the higotry of sects had produ-> 
ced in the days of fanaticism. Theologians, who 
disagreed in opinion upon the abstract subject 
of grace, contended with their pens, censuring 
one another with bitterness, ^ving vent to re- 
ciprocal hatred, and animatmg the well or ill 
mea^nt zeal of an ignoraiit multitude. They 
adhered obstinately to their opinions, some 
from prejudice, others fi[x>m interest of party^ 
a great many from religious sentiments, and 
sometimes embarrassed the court, which did n6t 
know how to put an end to their contentions ; 
but such was the steadiness of government, 
though too little acquainted with these delicate 
subjects, that it prevented the ferment from 
bursting fordi in tne kingdom* 

As the Jansenists were afraid to break with 

VOL. V. T 
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wbedKT the church of Rome, whose doctrines they 
^ ^ maintained against the Protestants, they thought 



5 roper to say, that the five nropositions con- 
emned by Innocent X. and Clement VII, were 
not in the work of Jansen, and therefore the 
author ought not to be condemned. That sub- 
terfuge irritated the Jesuits and their adherents, 
who immediately exclaimed, that the authority 
of the Holy See was insulted by rebels. In- 
stead of dispelling all doubt, by simply pointing' 
out the pages in which these propositions were 
contained, they would compel them to submit ; 
and the assembly of the clergy, which met in 
1661, commanded that a formulary should be 
subscribed, declaring that these proportions 
were actually in the work of Jansen ; and the 
king went in person to parliament to change 
the formulary mto a law of the kingdom. Toe 
nuns of Port-Royal refusing to subscribe it ; 
and what signified their signature ? were ba- 
nished from the convent. In 1665, Alexander 
VII« publifibed a new formulary, stronger than 
that of the clergy, to condemn the propositions 
in the authov^s awn sense; which all ecclesiastics, 
secular and regular, prelates as well as the rest, 
and even nuns, were obliged to subscribe ; and 
the king again caused a declaration for that 
purpose to be registered in his presence. 

HrnOj Some soiu* tempers fancied that they saw 
tiaJXere thosc dcplorablc times returned in whicn the 

**■»««*• Greeks disturbed the world by their subtilties ; 
when pfiurties were heated and consciences alarm- 
ed by formularies ; when the emperors, by com- 
manding opinions, and treating untractable en- 
thusiasts with cruelty, equally endan^red the 
faith and the empire. Happily, the vivacity of 
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the French found vent on other subjects ; fana* 
ticism had spent its force, the clergy were by no 
means seditious, and the all-powerful monarch 
had nothing to apprehend but rumours, about 
which he gave hunself very little trouble. 

Persecution, however, always animates theopvontioM. 
persecuted. Four courageous and inflexible .gaiiMt dw 
bishops obstinately opposed the court; and doc- ^^'^^ 
tor Amaud, the brother of one of these bishops, 
continued constantly to write, and railed against 
the morality of the Jesuits, who were looked 
upon as the authors of these disturbances. A 
bankruptcy which they had made for four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ducats at Seville, in 
1640, afibrded new colours for the hideous pic- 
ture which, for a long time, had been given of 
that society. 

Nine commissioners, who had been already p^m* of tiw 
named by Alexander VII., set out to try thcaof*""* 
four prelates who had rejected the formulary, 
and sneltered themselves under the distinction of 
Jact and right, when nineteen other bishops sud- 
denly declared in their favoiu* ; upon which the 
court, being embarrassed, became desirous of 
an accommodation. The court of Rome im- 
mediately changed its tone, and Clement IX., 
Rospigliosi, connived at the distinction of right 
and Jact, desiring only that they would si^ the 
formulary uncereb/, without requiring mat it 
should be done purely and simply; which gave 
great offence to the obstinate. Hereupon all 
seemed to be pacified; severities were at an end ; 
the famous Amaud was presented to Louis ; 
and the peace qf the church was celebrated, in 
l669f by a medal. 
. C!oula it be supposed, that a set of angry 

t2 
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The theologians, irreconcileable in their opinions, 
1^^^ rivals m reputation and interest, looking upon 

infloenoe. one another as heretics and corruptors, unhap- 
pily having it too much in their power to a* 
waken discord by writings or cabals, would sa- 
crifice their hatred and prejudices for the sake of 
peace ? The Jesuits were become too powerful 
to let their enemies rest in peace, especially af- 
ter having endured such bitter reproaches as 
had been levelled a^nst them. They governed 
tl^ consciences of the principal men in the 
kingdom, and had the art to secure themselves 
in the midst of a voluptuous court, where the 
austerity of Jansenism was only prc^r to in- 
spire disgust. Some eminent men, particularly 
Bourdaloue, cleared thqir doctrine from the 
censures that were laid upon it, and the ser- ^ 
mons of that respectable orator were the best 
answer that could be given to ^e Provincial 
Letters : but at last. Father de la Chaise, who 
was the king's confisi^r from 1675 to 1709, ac- 
quired BSk aunost absolute power over the cler- 
gy, disposed of the benefices, and, by an artful 
use of his favour, nude his society all-power- 
fuL 
•ru . By this means the ccmtentions could not fail 

J^^^^ to continue, especially as Louis, always in- 
volved either iu the hurry of a court or of 
war, illiterate, and fancying that nothing was 
necessary but to give oraers for the execution 
of whatever was suggested to him, was very 
far. from adopting t& best principles of go- 
vernment with r^^ard to objects of this na- 
ture. 

iw Air His disputes with the court of Rome about 

ti» rcKtfe. the regale and the franchises, served at least to 
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s^ve ivhat we call the Ubertie$ qf the Gallican 
church from oblivion. By the ancient privilege 
t>f the regale, the kings of France disposed of 
the i>ev4epues of the vacant bishoprics, and no* 
minated to the benefices of the diocese. Some 
churches towards the Alps and the Pyrenees 
xilleged that they were exempt from this claim, 
though the edict of 1673 declared that it ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom. All the bi- 
shops submitted, except those of Alet and Fa- 
miers, who were distinguished by their virtues, 
and celebrated by their opposition to the for* 
mulary. The first died soon after, but the se* 
cond did not continue less inflexible. 

Innocent XI., Odescalchi, who was elected iBnooentxL 

Eope in 1676, a man of virtue, but exceedingly """ST* 
igotted, more bold and steady than was pro- "fr«**y- 
per, as affairs were then situated, who neither 
loved Louis XIV. nor the Jesuits, declared in 
fevour of the adversaries of the regale, though 
accused of Jansenism, and sent briels calculated 
to encourage them. A monk, whom the chap- 
ter of Pamiers had appointed erand vicar after 
the death of the bishop, carried his insolence to 
the greatest height. Being condemned by the 
parliament of Toulouse to be executed in effi- 
gy, and drawn upon a hurdle, he did not de^isjt 
irom fulminating excommunications, annulling 
the decrees of the parliament, and the sentences 
of the metropolitan. 

The clergy, as well as the nobles, were in AwmUr 

^neral very submissive ; their zeal might be ^ ^^. 

[epended on, and it was of consequence to have 
their support. An extraordinary assembly be- 
ine convoked for that purpose, they acknow- 
ledged the right of the regale oyer all the 
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churches ; and wrote a most respectful letter to 
the pope, in which the following maxim is to 
be found, though too seldom attended to : It 
is better to sacr^ce some privileges, Aon to Ssturb 
the public peace. While the clergy were atten- 
tive to their privileges, they conaucted them- 
selves as if they made a concession to the sove- 
reign. 

teri^fte. -^^ *^^^ *^™^ appeared the four famous pro- 
positions of this assembly, in which it was esta- 
blished, 1. That princes are not subject to ec- 
clesiastical authority in temporals. %. That a 
general council is superior to the pope, accord- 
mg to the unalterable decrees of the council of 
Constance, d. That the rules and customs of 
the Gallican church ought to be supported* 
4. That the sentence of the pope is not infill- 
lible in matters of faith, till tne approbation of 
the church has been obtained. Li the vear 
1682, the kins* published an edict, by which he 
commanded these four articles to be registered, 
and inculcated all over the kingdom, 
iw pope Innocent replied to the bishops in that impe- 
■■"* rious style which the popes formerly employed 
and supported with anatnemast He at m:st la- 
mented, in the words of the prophet. The chU-^ 
dren of my mother have risen up against me^ and 
have made war upon me. In the next place, he 
accused them of meanness, for not having con- 
tended for the rights and privileges of the 
church, like their predecessors. He represent- 
ed the foundation of discipline and the hierar- 
chy as overturned, even tne faith attacked by 
the re^le ; which, according to him, appeared 
very plain, by the terms the king employed in 
assuming to nimself the right of conferring be- 
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nefices, not as a concession of the church, but 
as a pri-vilege of the crown. He accused them 
of having ^iven up an unalienable right, after 
they had declared the regale to be a kind of 
servitude. Could they then place the churches 
under the yoke of secular power, they whose 
duty it was to expose themselves to slavery to 
preserve its liberty ? To conclude, by the au- 
thority which he had received from the Almigh- 
ty, he cancelled and annulled whatever had 
been done by the assembly. 

The time was still distant when the bulls and nwiiberciai 
briefs of the court of Bx>me» on the subject of ^ ^^^ 
ancient claims, were scarcely to affect popular .^ ^ 

11* e^ 1 1 **i n 1 With RTM* 

credulity. So much were the principles of the obatnctiou. 
early ages obscured by old prejudices, that the 
doctrine established by the clergy of France ap- 
peared quite new to a number of theologians. 
Many of the doctors of the Sorbonne rather 
chose to be banished, than submit to the four 
articles. The theologians assembled forty ^five 
times to censure a proposition, which reserved 
the privilege of deciding, in matters of opinion, 
to the pontiff. After all, a great number of bi- 
shops aid not obtain their bulls in future till 
they disavowed the authority of the council 
held in 1682 ; and thus, the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, which have been since so readily 
adopted by the other churches, found a num- 
ber of obstacles and contradictions in France. 

The more vigour shown by Louis XIV;, the The pope 
greater was the pope^s obstinacy in opposing ^^"^ 
him ; and, notwithstanding the revocation of the ^^^ 
Edict of Nantes, which I shall soon have occar 
sion to mention, the quarrel daily increasejoi. 
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Lods So very far did the privilegea of ambaasmdms 
•jSJ^' extend at Rome, that not only their palaces, 
iht aMitioii|)^|; ^Y^Q quarters in which they resided, afford--^ 
finndiiMi ed an asylmn from the pursuits of justice. In^ 
B^ nocent XI. wbhed to reform this abuse, to 
which all the crowned heads, except France, 
consented ; and the king was very little affect- 
ed by the example of the others, sayin?, that it 
was ne that should serve for an example. The 
pope, however, by a bull in I687t abolished the 
franchises of their quarters, with a threatening 
of excommunication against whoever should at- 
tempt to support them, 
on^ty This step produced the effect which was na- 
*'**Sr' *^turally to be expected ; and Louis, being pro- 
■°*^^"*' voked, gave vent to his resentment. He soit 
vrmt the marquis de Lavardin ambassador to Rome, 
innoJ^tXLwho mauc a public entry, as if in triumph, ac- 
companied by seven or eight hundred military 
men; and, having taken possession of his quar- 
ter, made them go their rounds, and set the 
sovereign pontiff at defiance. Lavardin was ex- 
communicated, and the French church of St 
Louis, where he was received, laid under an 
interdict. Linocent revenged himself as he 
could, without bein^ troubled about the fatal 
consequences which his vengeance might draw 
upon him. 
iiiedaiger The pcopIc complalued, that there were no 
wubh die ^^^ ihsin thirty-five vacant dioceses in the king- 
^^1^ dom ; for the pope had for a long time refused 
hhnmst his buUs to tho^c who were appointed by the 
king. Had he not reason, then, to dread that he 
would be deprived of the privilege of instituting 
bishops, and receiving the annates, a right 
founded upon a continuation of ancient abuses ? 
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THiile there were such complaints against bulls, 
censures, and refusals, contrary to the good 
both of church and state, was there not room to 
apprehend that all these difficulties would be 
suddenly terminated by ceasing to acknowledge 
a foreign iurisdiction, and by reducing the pri* 
macy of tne Holy See to what it was in ancient 
times? An appeal to a general council on the 
subject of the bull agamst the franchises ; a 
proposal made in full parliament to demand a 
national council, and to restore the vigour of 
the prismatic of Charles VII. ; the dissatisfac- 
tion of the court, and likewise of the episco. 
pate ; might, all together, contribute to orine 
things to the greatest extremity. France, with 
a patriarch, would very soon have been weaned 
from the court of Rome. 

If Louis XIV. had been inclined to put that ^7^^ 
scheme in execution, he could not have been tenm^ted 
prevented ; but if he was violent and overbear. |^ 
ing' with regard to temporals, he was equally 
reserved on every thing which was connected 
with spirituals. He was satisfied with causing 
Avignon to be seized in 1688 ; and in 1693 
the quarrel was brought to an end, by Inno- 
cent Xll. giving bulls to the appointed bishops, 
after each of them hiad testified by letter his 
sorrow, and made a formal disavowal of all that 
had been done against the pope's authority by 
that fiunous assembly. 

To be at war with the pope, and at the same ^^^^ 
time desirous of abolishing a sect which was an dS^^ 
enemy of the papacy, was a sort of political and 
religious contradiction, which perfectly suited 
the naughty temper of the monarch. 1 he cler^ 
gy ai]4 the Jesuits had for a long time flattered 
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themselves with the hopes of extirpating Cal- 
viDism, which had been always tolerateo, bat 
was without any dangerous power, and as 
peaceable at this time as it had been turbulent 
before the taking of Rochelle. Even during the 
troubles of the. Fronde, the Calvinists conti* 
nued in pea^e. Government mi^ht have permit- 
ted them to remain so ; it prohted by taeir in- 
dustry and services ; there was no room to ap* 
prebend any danger from them ; and nothing 
could be easier than to restrain them withia the 
bounds of their duty, since they were made sen^i- 
sible it was for their own advantage. 

The court at first sent some missionaries 
among them, and lavished money to make pro- 
selytes ; and, according to custom, greatly ex- 
aggerated the good enects of these two jne- 
thods. It was thought proper, after gaining 
some, to restrain the rest; and that uber^ 
which they enjoyed was gradually restrictedL 
An alarming partiality was shown on several 
occasions. A declaration was published in 1681, 
for the admission of children of seven years of 
age among the number of the converted ; up- 
on which some Protestant families began to fly 
the kingdom, and this occasioned severities 
which rendered the evil more contagious. Some 
popular commotions followed; and two cele- 
brated preachers, Chamier and Chomel, were 
broken alive upon the wheel ; so that from that 
moment the idea of martyrdom kindled the 
flame of enthusiasm. 

Colbert, like a true statesman, protected the 
ifcj^j,^ Calvinists, from a conviction that they were as 
^^^^^ useful as the other subjects, and that persecu- 
tion could produce nothing but mischief ; and, 
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iF we TBBj use the expression, by his death they 
Mrere dehvered up to the chancellor le Tellier, 
mud his son the marquis de liouvois ; two men, 
^n^hose chief maxim was, that every one should 
l>end or tremble at the name of the king. In 1684, 
tliey sent troops into the districts inhabited by 
Protestants ; and Louvois wrote. That it was 
Ms majesty* s pleasure^ ^t aU who did not conform 
to his reU^on should suffer ffie greatest severities. 
Such were the outrages committed in conse- 
quence of this order, that the Protestants al- 
ways represented this new persecution as a copy 
of those which had been raised by the tyrants 
^who wanted to destroy Christianity in its ear- 
liest ages. It is dreadful for a king thus to draw 
upon himsetf Ihe hatred of his people, when he 
€x>uld so easily conciliate their love and respect. 
How many curses has that dragooning caused 
to be denounced upon the head of Louis XIV. ! 
and what a hideous picture did the celebrated 
Saurin draw of him, even in that pulpit where 
he preached the gospel ! 

After these arbitrary proceedings, Louis re- less. 
voked the Edict of Mantes, which had been ^'"''^^ 
passed by Henry IV. in 1598, and confirmed by ^^^ 
Louis XlII. Liberty of conscience was abo- Narnn. 
lished ; all the Huguenot churches were de- 
stroyed ; declarations and decrees of council fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession to heighten 
their despair ; an order was issued, even to take 
their children from them, and put them into the 
hands of Catholic relations ; the ministers were 
banished ; and the rest were prohibited, imder 
the severest penalties,from leaving the kingdom. 

They no longer looked upon their country Fiirht of 
but with detestation, and were hurried away by ho^!^ 
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hatred and fanaticism. Notwithstanding 
threatenings, punishments, and every pre 
tion to prevent them, above five hunored tl 
sand made their escape, carrying along ivit 
them not only immense sums of money, \>\ 
likewise industry and manufactures, by wl 
the kingdom was enriched. The people in. 
north of Germany, Holland, and England, 
ceived these useful fiigitives with open 
Their sentiments against the king were heard 
over £urcK>e ; and they who earned neither ai 
nor professions among foreigners, carried with 
them courage and a thirst of vengeance, which 
they had but too many opportunities of display- 
ing in wars against their country. The loss of 
population was, perhaps, of less detriment than 
the loss of commerce ; for a part of those com* 
modities which used to be purchased in France, 
was from that time manufsu^tured in foreign 
countries by French refugees, whose industry 
was carefully cherished and perpetuated where- 

^iliS ^^^^ ^^^y settled. 

mAfML These were the principal effects of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. It has been cele^ 
brated by a hundred panegyrists as one of the 
most glorious actions of £ouis XIV. ; but pa- 
negyrists are not historians, and never see ob^ 
jects but in one light. They have supposed 
heresy destroyed, but still the number of Cal- 
vinists is very considerable. On the other hanct, 
experience has shown, that queen Christina 
thought justly, when, in a letter from Rome, 
she said, / consider France at present in the Ught 
of a diseased person^ whose legs and arms have 
been cut off to cure turn of a di&order which might 
have been entirebf remedied by patience and gentle^ 
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Lfotess. Yet that princess blamed the four ar- 
dtticles of the clergy, and maintained the infalli- 
loi^ Jbility of the pope. She cannot, therefore, be 
oner.Buspected of having judged rather as a philoso- 
hj ipher than a Catholic. Seventia 

iiec Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, following **^Sd*** 
Hbfitbe example of Louis, forbid his Protestant 
UfSubjects, under pain of death, to exercise their 
^jiesii religion in public. The Vaudois revolted, of 
idxn whom three thousand were killed, ten thousand 
fjgit made prisoners, and the rest escaped. It was 
^r, not lotkg before the duke recalled them, and 
r^ thought himself happy at their return, by re- 
igji storing to them their K)rmer privileges. Were 
^i these poor mountaineers to be compared to the 
^£ merclmnts, mechanics, officers, and learned men, 
fj irrecoverably lost to France ? 
^ About the same time, a blind zeal for reli- 
^ gioa paved the way for the catastrophe of the 
^ Stuarts in England, which was very soon fol- 
io-wed by a general war against Louis XIV. 
j( We ougnt to pay the greatest attention to En^- 
^ land, when she exhibits those ^rand scenes m 
^ which all the energy of the national character 
is displayed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

END OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. OF ENGI^KD. PUB- 
TENDED POPISH PLOT. CHARLES DISSOLVES SEVERAL 
PARLIAMENTS, AND CONTINUES ABSOLUTE TILL HIS 
DEATH. 

BiacoDteiit Charles II. having been obliged, as we have 
«££« already observed, to make peace with the 
iSSftSsi. Dutch in 1674, his connexions with Prance, 
his schemes of absolute government, his de- 
sire to iavour the Catholics, and his broAer the 
duke of York, the presumptive heir of the 
crown, being of that religion, constaatly occa- 
sioned a dangerous ferpient. The earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, who was chancellor, and the principal 
author of the bad measures which he had a- 
dopted, no sooner saw the king soften, and be- 

S'n to deviate from the system of the cabal, 
an he immediately joined the malecontents. 
This perfidy was the more fatal, as, to profound 
policy, and a depraved heart, the earl added 
an uncommon share of abilities, 
ciuate^ia The general wish was, that Charles would 
mtriSS^ i^^^ ^he confederates against the formidable 
Txiv. 5^^^^ of Louis XIV. The interest of the king- 
dom required it. The parliament offered plenfi- 
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fal supplies, and were deceived by some demon- 
strations of zeal exhibited by the king, who was 
chained down by his natural indolence and love 
of pleasure* The promises of France had their 
usual effect, and Louis crowned his triumphs 
l>y the treaty of Nime^en. The vexation 
^u^hich this could not fail to produce, was not 
the only cause of murmuring and animosity* 

The duke of Lauderdale governed Scotland opfnmkm 
like a tyrant; where he committed the most gg^Jj^ 
enormous iniquities, sparing nobody, but more 
particularly persecuting the Presbyterians. All 
the news from that kingdom, and the outcries 
of the Scots, were calculated to stir the English, 
whose minds were agitated by distrust, into 
commotion. 

In this critical and turbulent state, the ere* pn§iidica 
dulous multitude greedily catched at chimeras •^j^ 
which suited with their prejudices. A phan- CaAoUofc 
torn of B, Popish plot genented almost incredible 
disturbances ; and a worthless impostor caused 
that to be received as certain, wnich common 
sense ouj^ht to have rejected from its absurdity* 
This intamous wretch was called Titus Oates. 
He had been accused of perjury in his youth, 
had turned Roman Catholic, and entered with 
the Jesuits at St Omer's, from whence he was 
very soon dismissed ; when resentment, poverty, 
ana wickedness, inspired him with a resolution 
worthy of himself. He set himself up as an 
accuser, declaring, that his change of religion 
was only pretended ; that his purpose was to 
discover the secrets of the Papists and Jesuits, 
and that he had succeeded ; upon which he dis- 
closed a strange mystery, of which we may 
judge by a simple exposition. 
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He asserted, that the Pojie, claiming the so- 
IL^ST Tereignty of £nglaiid, had intrusted uie exer- 
p^ cise of his power to the Jesuits ; and of course 
their general had disposed of the principal em- 
ployments by patents, to which his seal was 
affixed. Fifty Jesuits, in London, had unani* 
DMXisly determined to cause the king to be 
assassuiated. Father de la Chaise, the confes- 
sor of Louis XIV., had deposited ten thousand 
pounds sterling for the regicide. The c^rown 
was to be ofiered to the duKe of York ; but if 
he refused to accept it, as the gift of the Pope, 
his death was likewise determined. That oroer 
were the authors of the fire of London in 1666, 
when they got immense sums of money by 
plunder ; that they intended another fire and a 
dreadful massacre, the plan for the execution 
being akeady formed ; and universal destruc 
tion was to be spread, that they might govern 
the kingdom and establish Popery. 
c<^«p«n Upon these depositions of Oates, the whole 
Tmniiit nation was seized with the same frenzy ; and 
" iSa"' Coleman, the duchess of York's secretary, was 
seized. Among his papers were found a Very 
indiscreet correspondence with Father de la 
Chaise and the Pope's nuncio, which contained 
obscure hints of projects, conveyed in ambigu- 
ous terms, which might be easily turned to a 
bad sense. Though nis letters prove nothing 
but the indiscreet zeal of a Catholic, they were 
construed into a certain proof of the conspi^ 
racy. The murder of the justice of peace, who 
took Oates's deposition, strengthened the pre- 
judices and increased the alami« The streets 
of London were barricadoed, as in times of the 
most imminent danger ; and the wh<^e city was 
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agitated with commotioas of the most unliap^ 
py tendency. 

Charles had too much good sense not to see n# 
that this plot was a forgery ; hut he could nei- b!^% 
ther dispel the error, nor resist the torrent j and ?•*■■»«*• 
his chief minister, Danhy, even laid the a&ir 
before parliament. The parliament, having 
examined Oates, very soon declared, that the 
Papists had entered into an infernal conspiracy 
against religion and the kingdom ; and a lodg^ 
ing was assigned to the impostor in the palace 
of Whitehall, with a pension of twelve hundred 

Sounds sterling. Another villain, that he might 
e entitled to a similar reward, came and acted 
the same part, adding new absurdities to the 
depositions of the former ; and these two false 
witnesses were credited like oracles. 

The parliament proceeded to the greatest ex« ^vrr 
tremities, and established the Test^ an oath, b^ idoh^^ 
"which Popery was accused of idolatry. It is *y'*^ 
very extraordinary, that the laws of a Christian 
country should place the Catholics on a level 
with Pagans ! Whoever refused to take the test, 
was excluded from sitting in parliament. The 
duke of York in tears, protesting that he would 
not exercise his religion openly, obtained aa 
exception in his favour, by a majority of only 
two voices. Danby was next accused of having d^i,^ 
sold a peace to France, which seemed to be •«»»«>• 
proved oy one of his letters, written during the 
negociations of Nimeguen ; but the king, with 
his own hand, had added. This letter was written 
by my order. The secrets of the ministry would 
have employed the audacious turbulence of the 
commons, if Charles had not at last dissolved 
that parliament, to which he had formerly been 
vot. V. u 
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iadebted for so many important services. It was 
that of 1661. 
PMhy A second parliament, which was assembled in 
**^*^**^ 1679, followed the paths of the first, renewed 
the accusation of the minister, though provided 
with a general pardon from the kii^, and main- 
tained, that a pardon from the crown could not 
save him from an impeachment by the com- 
mons. They declared, that if the person ac- 
cused did not appear, he should be deemed 
guilty ; upon whicn Danby presented himself, 
and was put in prison. Ihis was only a pre- 
lude to the attempts of parliament* 
KJJto It was in vain that the king persuaded his 
dnka brother to withdraw from the kin^om, in 
hopes that his absence would lessen the hatred 
which his character and religion had excited. 
In vain did he admit the popular leaders into 
his council, that he might recoverthe confidence 
of the people; and, though Shaftesbury was 
created president of that council, he was no less 
zealous against the royal family. Charles saw 
that they intended to exclude the duke of York 
from the succession, and he endeavoured to 
ward off the blow. He offered to limit the 
prerogative in such a manner, that the religion 
of that prince could not give any umbrae ; out 
all his offers and instances could not prevent a 
bill from being passed by the commons, which 
excluded the auke from the succession. If 
Charles had entertained that re^rd for his 
queen, Catharine of Portugal, which he ought 
to have had for a virtuous wife, or had she 
brought him any children, lie would not have 
been exposed to such dreadful storms. 
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The famous Habeas Corpus act, against arbi- ^•''^ 
trary imprisonments, was the work of this par- **''*" 
liament. By it, every prisoner, upon his own 
requisition, must be carried before a court of 
justice, accused and tried within a period limited 
by the law, and, if restored to liberty by the 
judges, cannot again be imprisoned for the same 
cause. The bill passed, and is at present one 
of the foundations of English liberty. 

Charles finding that he could not put a stop 
to the seditious proceedings of the parliament, 
thought proper to dissolve them ; but that did 
not restore tranc^uillity. The Scotch Presby- 
terians had assassmated the primate, archbishop 
of St Andrews ; and new severities made them 
revolt and take up arms. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, the king's natural son, was sent to re- 
duce them ; and, as these fanatics had no lead- 
ers but their clergy, he met with little difficulty ; 
but the ferment was renewed in England. Tne 
Whigs and Tories^ names which ever since that 
time have been famous, divided the whole na- 
tion. The first opposed the court, and de- 
manded that a parliament should be immedi- 
ately assembled ; while the second testified a 
profound respect for the will of the sovereign. 

The Whigs carried their point, and procured iiird 
the calling of the third parliament, which be- '"iSoT*' 
gan with acts of violence against the Tories, 
without even respecting the habeas corpus act. 
False zealots for liberty always become oppres- 
sors. 

Coleman and six Jesuits had been con- jBxeeatioiig 
demned and executed on account of thePopish ^Jl^ 
plot ; about which no doubt was allowed to be^ •J^^'* 
entertained. Five Catholic peers, accused of 

u 2 
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the mm^ pffence, waited their sentence in con- 
finement. The eldest of them, the viscoiint 
St^ord, 9a old man of a virtuous irreproacb- 
ahle character, fell a sacrifice to injustice. 
Though his accusers were not worthy of cie- 
dit, and th^ir depositions absurd, yet he was con- 
demned even by the house of peers. He died 
like a hero, protesting his innocence to the 
last ; with which the people were so struck, tbat 
the illusion almost instantly vanished, at least it 
put a stop to such odious prosecutions. Oates 
iras convicted of being an impostor in the reign 
of Jaipes II., and condemned to be put in tbe 
pillory, and afterwards to perpetual imprison* 
ment; but was, in the sequel, rewarded by 
king William. 
fojbA The complaisi^nce which the want of money 
^mlSfii^i^* obliged Charles to show, did not prevent the 
*«»*^^ commons from continuing their arrogance, and 
desiring that the bill of exclusion, levelled at 
the duke of York, should be passed into a law ; 
declaring, that, unless it was done, they would 
not grant the supplies ; so tbat the king found 
it necessary to dissolve the parliament. Charles 
summoned a fourth parliament to meet at Ox- 
ford, where he hoped the same seditious spirit 
would not prevail as had done in London ; but 
bis expectations were frustrated ; for they like- 
wise insisted on the biU of exclusion, ana even 
rejected an expedient which the most violent 
should have approved ; it was to banish tbe 
duke of York for life, who might have the title 
of King, but without any power, and the next 
heir to govern in quality of re^nt. This {(Xt^ 
midable parliament was likewise dissolved in 
1681. 



Charles being resolved never to expose him-* ividiig 



self any more to the attempts of his parliaments, 



adopted the economical system ot Elizabeth, 
which was so advantageous for the crown. He 
lessened his expenses considerably, and thereby 
added to his fmids ; and, in proportion as his 
^vants were diminished, rendered his authority 
respectable ; in one word, he became absolute 
over the three kingdoms. His agteeable tem- 
per and pleasing manners might have made him 
adored by his sublects ; but^ unfortunately, he 
yielded to his inclination for despotism, or ra^ 
th^r gave himself up to the guidance of his 
brother the duke ot York, who spread terror 
tfarough the whole kingdom. London waaf 
stripped of its privileges, and Scotland groaned 
tinaer the most oppressive tyranny. The king^^ 
bfityther was more the sovereign, and bettei^ 
served than Charles himself: which occasibned 
the following expression of the &i<ious poet 
Waller : Charles^ m resentment to his parliament^ 
who would not sujffer the duke qf York to swceed 
kirn, tvas resohed that he should reign bejbre- 
hand. 

A conspiracy, formed by the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, m which the duke of Monmouth, thegjijjjj 
lor^ Russel, Grey, Howard, and others, en- 
tered, might have overturned the government, 
if the hnpetuous temper of Shaftesbury, pro- 
voked by some unforeseen delays, bad not made 
him witndraw to Holland* The re^t were be- 
trayed, and Howard obtained a pardon by dis- 
covering his accomplices, 

Russel, who was the idol of the people, suf- j^^^om^ 
fered upon a scaffold with the greatest courage. "J-^ 
Sidney, who, by his vast genius and principles bomk^ 
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of liberty, had made a 6gare in the time of the 
republic, suffered the same hte with the same 
constancy, and congratulated himself that he 
was dying for a cause which he had always sup- 
portea as the best. The duke of Monmouth 
was pardoned ; but, having retracted his ccm- 
fession, was obliged to fly from court in the year 

1683. 

. The kiiig ruled with absolute authority till 
bis death ; and the duke of York, without hav- 
ing taken thf^Test, resumed the employment of 
lord highradmiral. The doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, pr ilon-resistaqcc, seemed to be esta- 
blished on the ruins of the parliamentary prin- 
ciples. The university of Oxford even con^ 
demned the following propositions, among many 
others : All dvil auihori^ is original^ derioed 
fixnn the people. Self-preservation is Ae Junda^ 
mental law cf nature, andputf a stop to the ^ffica- 
cy qf other laws when (^oposed to if. To what 
lengths could not monarchy have reached, if 
it nad fallen into other hands than those of 
Charles H. ? That prince, who was of an ami- 
jo. able character, and had a great share of abili- 
ties, but imprudent, and corrupted by luxury, 
died at the age of forty-nine, in the year 16&5. 
During his life, he seemed to be a Deist ; but, 
at his death, he showed himself a Catholic, by 
receiving the sacraments of the church of 
Rome. His brother was acknowledged, without 
any difficulty, under tjie title pf James U. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



JAM£S II. DRAWS UPON HIMSELOT THE HATRED OF 
TH£ ENGLISH. DETHRONED BY WILLIAM PRINCE 
OF ORANGE. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FIXED. 

James II. possessed both virtue and courage, jamniL 
though with much more slender abilities than '^ ^* '* 
his brother, yet not without capacity. He *«»->«•• 
might have been one of the greatest kings in 
Europe, if he had shown more regard to the 
religion and laws of his country : but an unfor- 
tunate passion for arbitrary iK>wer, and an in. • 
discreet zeal for the church of Rome, exposed 
him to the hatred of his people. Instead of re- 
gulating his conduct from experience, he let 
himself be hurried away by his principles, and, 
in a reign of four years, committed so many 
faults, that he may be called the instrument of 
his own misfortunes. 

His first proceedings, and his language at his Oood 
accession, promised an equitable government, ^'^^IJ^ 
and all was joy and confidence : the hearts of wpportrf- 
the people seemed to fly to meet him, and a 
moderate share of prudence would have re- 
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moved every subject of uneasiness ; but these 
prejudices in bis favour were of no long contu 
nuance. Though the council was composed of 
Ftt>testants, it was known that Romish priests, 
and more particularly Jesuits, were the secret 
advisers of the monarch. What influence was 
not to be expected from their suggestions ? 
Thm^ He soon snowed a contempt for the laws by 
publicly assisting at mass, and by raising taxes 
without the authority of parliament ; but that 
body, according to custom, was soon assembled. 
The Tories, or Royalists, prevailed there, and 
James had every thing to hope. In his speech 
to parliament, he renewed tne promise of foU 
lowing the established laws, and maintaining 
the Ftotestant religion ; but at the same time 
he gave them to understand, and it was a bad 
prognostic, that he could do without a partia- 
ment, if he found them unwilling to grant sup- 
plies. They assured him that ne should have 
the same revenue which was granted to his bro- 
ther Charles, twelve hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 
j^^ ^ The duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
MwMjwidi^ Charles, rebelled against the king his uncle, 
whom, in his manifesto, be called a tyrant and 
Popish usurper. The parliament declared the 
duke guilty of high treason, and granted forty 
thousand pounds to the king to <)uash the re- 
bellion. This proof o{ zeal was followed by 
the defeat and taking of Monmouth, who was 
executed. James let slip an excellent opportu- 
nity of making himself oeloved for his clemen- 
cy ; but the great misfortune was, that he madb 
himself detested by his barbarity. On pre- 
tei¥?e ^ punishing the guilty, fLxx mhuman offi>< 
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c&t of the army, colonel Kirke, and, still more, 
Jefferies, the lord chief-justice, bathed them- 
selves in blood. Even several women of rank 
were put to death for having charitablj re-- 
ceived some of the fugitives ; and Jefl^ries, 
thcmgh loaded with universal execration, was 
appomted chancellor of the kingdom. 

However, all was quiet and submissive. The Dbpa 
pfetrliament of Scotland no longer breathed the ^ 
spirit of independence; but, immersed in slave- 
ry, by their acts acknowledged the absohOe 
power of the king, and in every thing conform- 
ed to his pleasure. The English parliament 
granted him a larger supply than was asked, 
though the king had given a general dispensa- 
tion from taking the test, which was establish- 
ed during the former rei^ against the Roman 
Catholic religion ; but this dispensation, which 
the Commons durst not examine, was taken in* 
to consideration by the House of Peers ; upoa 
which, J^mes, who could not bear the least 
shadow of opposition, prorogued the parlia* 

ment. 

Upon this, the alarm i^inst Popery began ^^^ 
to revive, from apprehensions founaed on the *SJ "* 
nmst striking proofs. Father Peters, a Jesuit, ««•* ^'^^ 
the king's confessor, an intriguing zealot, was 
the soul of the privy-council. From the be- 
ginning, the Spanish ambassador represented the 
%uiger of placing excessive confidence in the 
priests* James, asking him, if the king of Spain 
did not consult his confessor? the ambassador 
frankly replied, Yes, Sir; and tliat is the very 
r0asm our affdn succeed so badly. The duke of 
Ormond, and other Protestants of high rank, 
lost their influence j several noblemen and mi^ 
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nisters embraced the Romish relinon* Xhe 
dispensing power, which had hitherto l^eeo 
looked upon as the royal prerogative, became 
a theme of dispute after the examination of it 
had been prohibited. Thi3 delicate qiiestioQ 
threw men's minds into a ferment ; and^ on 
this occasion, the king's imprudence overleap- 
ed all bounds. 

Qtt^hxdtM xi the time when the revocation of thf» Sdick 
tbe king of Nantea and the clamours of the French re- 
Jjfor fugees had irritated the implacable enemies of 

*j»J[«j^ the Romish religion, the king established an ar- 
'*^" bitrary tribunal, like the hi^n-commissioa court 
of Elizabeth, where the bishop of London was 
suspended, for having spared a clergyms^n who 
hadpreached against tne doctrine of the church 
of Home. He violated the privileges of the 
universities, by introducing Homan Catholics ; 
and granted an universal toleration, of which it 
\yas evident that the Catholics were the true ob- 
ject. He 3ent an ambassador ei^traordinanr 
to the pope, though all correspondence witn 
Rome was forbidden as treasonable, and receiv- 
ed the pppe'9 nuncio in London, who consecrat- 
ed bishops, published pastoral instructions, and 
seemed to live in a country submissive to hia 
authority. At last, the instances of that prince's 
misconduct were so frequent and dan^rous, 
that even Innocent XI. blamed the excess of his 
zeal, which the court of Rome foresaw ^roukl 
produce fatal consequences, 

ivoMentioii Six bishops refusea to publish the declaratioa 

9iz UAoiM. for liberty of conscience, because it was illegal, 
and were therefore immediately sent to prison. 
The people, penetrated with respect and sorrow^ 
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H flocked to see them pass ; and tb^ guard that 
\ k conducted them showed they were affected with 
Nn the same sentiments. Notwithstanding the in- 
n i fluence of the court, they had a fair tnal } were 
oesc acquitted by the judges, and the people openly 
aL manifested their joy ; an evident sign of a fer-r 
eifa ment ready to set the kingdom in a flame, 
which became more violent from new abuses of 
. g power. In 1687, a prince of Wales, an heir to 
^' the crown, was bom; and this event occasioned 
QJj reports injurious to the queen's reputation, 
n^ James had two daughters, Mary and Anne \ posticd 
1^ the first married to mlliam, prince of Orange, conduct «f 
p the second to prince George of Denmark. A prince or 
jjj revolution might raise "William to the throne of ^''"^ 
^ £ngland ; but that profound, ambitious poli.- 
j tician seemed to be quite otherwise en^ged, 
^ not in the least intermeddling in the af&irs of 
^ his father-in-law ; on the contrary, testifying 
^. the strongest attachment to him, entering into 
the design of humbling Louis XIV., and form-r 
^ ing the celebrated league of Au^bourg, which 
f j wall have occasion to mention afterwards. 
\ However, he was not less inclined to take adr 
, vantage of the discontents of the English, who 
had a&eady applied for his assistance ; besides, 
the birth of tne prince of Wales was an addi- 
tional motive for breaking with a father-in-law 
whom he did not love. He disapproved of the 
conduct of James ; he had lost ail hopes of the 
succession ; every thing invited him to take vio-r 
lent measures ; he broke with the king, and se* 
cured success by his prudence. 

The king had made himself detested by all ^^^SS" 
parties; a certain proof of bad government, the king. 
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The Tories, and even the bishops, who fiom 
principle were devoted to the crown, were al« 
most of the same opinion with the Whigs. The 
church of England and the Presbyterians forgot 
their religious disputes, to unite against a com- 
mon oppression. William flattered all parties, 
and his emissaries procured him a number of 
adherents, while he was employed in making 
immense j^reparations for war ; but what is 
luost astonishmg, the secret, was inviolably pre- 
served. The armament of the ' stadtholder 
seemed to threaten France, and it was natural 
to ascribe it to the league of Augsbourg. 
Jam Yet the count d' Avaux, ambassador of Louis 
■^igj^ XIV. at the Ha^e, penetrated^ the secret, and 
x^ow* XIV. gent advice of it; wnen Louis prevented the 
king of England by an offer of a fleet, and to 
make a diversion in the Low Countries ; but 
James would not give credit to the information, 
and bauffhtily refusing these necessary succours, 
luUed himself into security on the very brink 
of the precipice. An inconceivable blindness, 
especially at a time wh^ the English i^eet had 
. mutinied, and the army was ready to revolt, 
because the attempts against the kws and reli- 
gion of the kingdom were not discontinued. 
W9^, Certain accounts having at last arrived from 
' Holland t that the prince of Orange was ready 
to invade England, the king, struck dumb, 
trembling, and dispirited, retracted his declara- 
tions, and attempted to repair his faults when it 
was too late. William, in a manifesto, gave a 
lively picture of the English grievances, and 
declared, that he intended to come with an army 
to save the nation from the pernicious counsel 
with which the king was beset, to see a free par 



liament assembled ^ to support the liberty of the 
nation, and inquire into the le^timacy of the 
prince of Wales, This manifesto waa quite 
conformable to the general wish, and was the 
signal of a speedy revolution. 

William set out with a jBeet of about five SinUai 
hundred sail, in which he had embarked an army ""^JJ*^ 
of more than fourteen thousand men. He bad icing aki. 
scarcely landed, on the fifteenth of November, 
when numbers of the English nobility and offi- 
cers hastened to join him. Churchill, after- 
wards duke of Marlborough, the favourite and 
lieutenant-general of James, did not hesitate to 
betray his unhappy master. The prince of 
Denmark, his son-m-law, and even his beloved 
daughter, the princess Anne, cruelly abandoned 
bim ; upon which he lost all courage, distrustedl 
his army, dreaded his parliament, and fled 
even without trying his fortune. He was 
taken, and refused an interview by the prince 
of Orange, who sent him prisoner to Rochester, 
a town near the seacoast ; but as such a pri- 
soner could not fail greatly to embarrass hini, 
he facilitated his escape into France. 

The more that this attempt a^inst a sove^ i^g^ 
reign and a father-in-law, was offensive to na- "^^J,^^ 
ture and the law of nations, the more did Wil- ykw*, 
liam, in other respects the friend of liberty, take 
care to avoid the reproach of being an usurper. 
The parliament was summoned, and met simply 
as a amvenUon, because the name of parUament 
supposes their being convoked by the king. 
The commons declared, that • James, having 
attempted to overturn the constitution of the 
kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween king and people, having viplated the 
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fundamental laws, by the advice of Jesuits and 
other pernicious counsellors, and having* fled 
out of the kingdom, hath abdicated his go- 
vernment ; the throne was therefore declared 
vacant. ' After some keen disputes in the house 
of lords on the reality of the national contract, 
on the violation of tliat contract, and lastly, on 
the throne being vacant, the declaration of the 
commons was received without amendment. 
This act is one of the most remarkable events 
in history. 
tWtffMm They came nelt to deliberate whether a king 
Y^ l^ ^^ or a regent should be appointed ; and, upon this 
*Mk occasion, the ambition of the prince of Orange 
was unmasked. He declared to some of tne 
nobiUlYt that he would no longer interfere in 
thi^ attiurs of the kingdom, whether they settled 
a rrgmcY» or assigned the crown to the princess 
Marr^ KW wife, ue eldest daughter of James ; 
in a w\wd» if he was only to enjoy a precarious 
di|{uitY« attached to the life of another person. 
Tm> uiariiametit could not draw back ; tne two 
ikil^ters of the king accommodated matters 
with the prince, and it was enacted, that the 
crown should be nossessed bv William and Mary 
J^HUtly ; that AVilliam should have the sole ad- 
niinis^tion; that the princess Anne should sue- 
c«iNi aft«r their death, and her posterity after 
th^ic5«? of Mary. 
aai IV thi$ w«s added a declaration, fixing the 
"^"iiMk 1^1$ i^*^ iii,^ subjects, and restnining the royal 
prtrojjpitive^ of which die fbUowii^ are the most 
vcSQwnlia) artick$. The kii^cannot suspend the 
Uw^ t¥>r the execution of the laws, withoot 
the couewnt of parlkunent. He can neither e-- 
ltctanecck$ia$tkml,QiNranvotbwtribanaL He 
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oumot levy numey which has not been granted 
by parliament, nor in any other manner, or for 
a longer time, than has been granted. He can- 
not raise nor maintain an army, without the 
consent of parliament* . The subjects have a 
right to present petitions to the king, for which 
tbey can neither be imprisoned nor prosecuted. 
Protestant subjects may keep such arms for 
their defence as are allowed by law. Elections 
to be free, and the lang^uage or debates of par^ 
liament to be examined only in parliament. 
Excessive bail not to be exacted, nor exorbitant 
fines imposed, nor too severe punishments in*- 
flicted. The juries, on trials tor high-treason, 
must be members of the communities ; and to 
remedy abuses, it is necessary that parliaments 
be frequently assembled. 

To the Old oath of supremacy a new form New <Mtii 
was substituted, which declares, that no prince^ ^ 
prelate^ stated orjbreign styvereign^ hath^ or ought 
to haoe^ antf Jtirisdiction^ power ^ superiority^ pre-- 
eminence^ or authority^ ecclesiastical or spiritual^ 
in the kingdom. Tina was an eternal divorce 
from Popery- 

The English constitution was fixed in this tim 
manner by the national assembly ; and probably pr«^^^ 
the power of the crown would have been still jj^^i 
more limited, even as much as we shall see that 
it was in Sweden, if they had not been impres- 
sed with a dread of William's army, or their de- 
liberations had not been influenced by his ad- 
dress. A king who has it in his power to as- 
semble, to prorogue, or dissolve the parliament ; 
to refuse his consent to bills, witnout which 
they cannot have the force of laws ; the power 
of nominating the members of the council, the 
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great oflioes^ and all the chief employmentB of 
the state ; whose revenue exceeds three imU 
lions sterling, without reckoning the benefices 
of the church ; who, of course, has immense 
means of attaching to his person men capable 
of serving him ; the right of making war or 
peace, of administering justice, or the ^n^ral 
government of the kingdom, without being ac- 
countable, ought naturally to give umbiacne 
to a people who are excessively jealoos of fi- 
berty. 

But the royal authority has a very strong 
counterpoise in the necessity of having recouise 
to parliament for supplies ; in that spirit of li- 
berty which is ever watchful over the proceed- 
ings of government, and always ready to cen^ 
sure them with freedom ; in the empire of the 
laws, which are infinitely dear and respectable 
in the eyes of a high ^irited people, who mal» 
their happiness to depend upon them ; in the 
pre\*ailing opinion, wnich is capable of setting 
the whole state in commotion, if the court has 
the imprudence to thwart it ; in the energy of 
that elevated character and depth of under- 
standing which distinguishes these islanders; 
and lastly, in the remembrance of those re- 
volutions which have so firequently shaken the 
throne* 
wokmUI. ^Villiam, who was more a kin^ in Hcdland 
^j|^^ tlttn in £i)g)and, experienced, during the whok 
M^i^ of his reign, how ditficult it is to govern ibft 
English. At first his revenue was granted to 
him only for a short and limited time; tbey de- 
termined the amount of his household expense!^ 
and resolved that the remainder of the pubUc 
revenue shouki be subject to parliamentaiy in* 
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spection. In one word, he had reason to re- 
pent of havin? been desirous of a crown, which 
to him was oiuy productive of vexation. 

We shall see Louis XIV. at war with all Eu- J«»« n. 
rope, and employing the greatest efforts to re- ^^^' 
store James II., who appeared no longer any 
thing but an abject pnnce, destitute Doth of 
courage and prudence, and devoted totally to 
the Jesuits ; even France, the witness of his de- 
basement, deemine him deserving of his misfor-> 
tunes. While duke of York, he appeared ca- 
pable of governing ; but when king, ne seemed 
to have lost all the merit of the duke of York. 
So much can misfortune depress the minds of 
men, to whom power and opposition communi- 
cate vigour ! so much does piety, calculated to 
excite men to the discharge of their duty, re- 
cjuire understanding in the superior ranks of 
life, to enable them to distin^ish between real 
duties and the mere forms of devotion ! 
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FROM THE WAR OF MDCLXXXVIII, TO THE 

CONGRESS OF UTRECHT, IN 

HDCCXII. 



CHAPTER I. 

XEAGUE OF AUGSBURG AGAINST LOUIS XIV. H£ 
MAINTAINS A SUCCESSFUL WAR AGAINST ALMOST 
ALL EUROPE. 

Of all the enemies whom Louis XIV. had ^^J™ 
drawn upon himself, there was not one more vp Euopt 
to be dreaded, from his abilities and implacable 'SSL 
hatred, than the famous prince of Orange, who 
was at that time despised, upon too slight 
erounds, by the Frencn, because he had not 
Been fortunate in war. By exag^ratin^ the 
ambition of Louis, representing nun as aiming 
at universal monarchy, insisting upon his vio- 

x2 
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lent attempts to make the consequences dread- 
ed ; he, for a long time, added fuel to that fire 
which was soon to set all Europe in a flame. 
By the lea^e of Augsburg in 1680, which was 
confirmed tne next year at Venice, he united the 
confederates of the last war to maintain the 
treaties of Munster and Nimeguen. Pope In- 
nocent XI., without having any commumcation 
with that heretical prince, seconded his views, 
and the misunderstanding between the courts 
of France and Ex)me daily increased. 
Attmpt to Louis was desirous to procure the electorate 
■^y" of Cologne to cardinal Furstenberg, bishop of 
*Ari»r* Strasburg, who was entirely devoted to his in- 
cfcokgne. terests ; and, nbtwithstandmg that several of 
the canons protested against it, he so far suc- 
ceeded as to get him chosen coadjutor; but the 
election was declared void by Innocent. A 
prince of Bavaria, who was only seventeen years 
of a^, and already bishop of Katisbon, being 
provided with a dispensation, for politics are 
not scrupulous in attending to the canons, was 
afterguards preferred to the cardinal, with the 
approbation of the whole empire. To this mo- 
tive for going to war were added two others j 
a claim was fruitlessly set up to the real or pre- 
tended rights of the duchess of Orleans, the 
Erincess Palatine, for the succession of her 
rother the Elector Palatine ; and the empire 
had refused to change the truce of RatisD<Ni 
into a perpetual peace. So much was not ne- 
cessary to make the king take up arms ; who 
being provoked at the lea^e of Augsburg, and 
anxious to prevent its designs, broke the truce, 
and attacked Germany. 
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The emperor Leopold found himself in a uoprfd 
more advantageous situation than formerly. **^"" 
Buda had been taken from the Turks by as- '^^^ 
sault in 1686; and, being defeated the following 
year at Mohaez by the duke of Lorraine and 
the elector of Bavaria, they lost Sclavonia. The 
states of Hungary had lately abrogated the old 
law, by which the sovereign, in case of a vio- 
lation of the privileges of the people, mi^ht be 
deposed, making the crown hereditary m the 
male line of the Austrian family, and con- 
sented to receive imperial garrisons. This was 
owing to the emperor*s having confirmed the 
Hungarian privileges, and incorporating into 
that kingdom the conquests gamed from the 
Turks. Besides, his eldest son Joseph was 
crowned king of Hungary. But, however, it 
was necessary to continue the war on that side, 
which made a diversion favourable to LouisXIV. 
"While the imperialists took Belgrade and sub- 
dued Servia, the Dauphin, with an army of an 
hundred thousand men, carried universal dis- 
may into the empire. 

Alter a siege of nineteen daysthe dauphin made i6sb. 
himself master of Philipsburg ; Mentz, Man- ^"Jj"* 
heim. Spires, Worms, and Treves were already FwiiprfHaf. 
in the hands of the French ; and, in I689i the 
Palatinate was cruelly given iip to the flames. 
More than forty cities, and an infinite num- 
ber of villages, were burnt, and all that fine ' 
country laid waste. What a dreadful monu- 
ment of what is called the rights of war, or ra- 
ther the merciless severity of Louvois ! for it 
was he that determined the king to issue these 
cruel orders. Could, he think it impossible for 
the enemy to penetrate, on some occasion, in- 
to his own kingdom ? and if they did, what re- 
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wisals were not to be expected ? Sound po- 
licy will always respect the cause of humanity. 
OndMt At this time the fugitive James II., witn- 
janJu. in out haviug fought for the preservation of his 
*^*^ crown, sought an asylum in France, where his 
life was more like that of a Jesuit than a mo- 
narch. The indecent expression of Le Tellier, 
archbishop of Rheims, is a proof of the small 
degree of esteem in which he was held : There 
is a sinmleian has given three Mngdomsjbra mass! 
Undoubtedly, if he had added the qualities of 
a prince ana a hero to his religion, it would 
have rendered him worthy of admiration. IxNiis 
displayed his magnificence in favour of James, 
who appeared as contemptible as the other ^^ 
pearea great. 
H, A powerful French squadron was sent to 

. fj^^^ transpcMt the dethroned monarch into Ireland, 

siige and he was speedily followed by fresh succoois. 

T.....L». ^^ found the Irisn inclined to serve him, and 
was received with transports of joy in Ihiblin ; 
but the more the Catholics testified their zeal, 
the less did he attempt to conciliate the minds 
of the Protestants. Londonderry, an tncon- 
siderable town, where the Protestant religion 

Erevailed, where their minister. Walker, gave 
is orders, and inspired the inhabitants with 
enthusiasm, was the first rock t^xm which he 
split. He raised the siege of that ^ace, after 
166a uavii^ lost nine thousand men. The next year, 
T int'^mA 1690, Tomrille, vice-admiral of France, gain* 
oftheiw. ed a complete victory ovex the united fleets of 
England and Holland ofi* Dieppe ; a victory 
which secured the empire of the sea to France 
lor almost two years ; but this advantage was 
of no benefit to the unfortunate James, vfaoee 



whole oondiiet was Rothing but a series of Man* 
ders. 

William went over to Ireland, ^and James B^oeof 
wanted to risk an engagement; the two armies, ^^ 
having eaoh about forty thousand men, came 
in sight of one another on the opposite badks of 
the Boyne. While William was examininor the 
gronni a cannon-ball grazed his shoulderf a»d 
the enem J believing he was killed, gave vent 
to their joy ; but having encouraged his aimy, 
by riding along the lines, he gave the order of 
battle for the next day. The action was deci- 
sive, and he passed tne river exposed to the 
greatest dangers. The marechal Schombei'g, 
who fought on his side at the head of the Fr^ich 
refugees, lost his life, without that misfortune 
having the consequences which might have 
been apprehended. The Irish, who are almost 
always easily defeated in their own country, fled 
at the first onset ; only the French fought with 
courage, and retreated in good order. James 
did not even appear, though it was <^ so much 
consequ^ce to him to set an example ; and 
France very soon witnessed his return, still less 
deserving of the samfices she had made in his 
favour. 

Ireland was entirely subdued by WiHiam's i,.^^^ 
generals in two campai^s. Though Louis sent ^«g^ 
mree thousand men and an immense quantity 
of provisions to Limerick, that important place 
capitulated. A general amnesty and liberty of 
conscience granted to the Irish were the means 
employed to attach them to the new govern- 
ment ; but, however, twelve thousand of them 
took the advantage of the permission which 
was granted for tl^m to retire, and France be- 
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came their country ; but they did not carry 
thither the wealth and industry which she had 
lost by the emigration of the Protestants. 
• Louis already had England, Holland, Spain, 
i^v. th^ duke of Savoy, almost all Italy, in league 
with the emperor, and the greatest part of the 
empire against him ; but such were still the re- 
sources and vigour of his government during 
this war that his arms continued to have the su- 
periority. We shall only give a hasty sketch of 
the most memorable events, 
siera In 1689» Charles V. duke of Lorraine and 
Boim ind ^^^ elector of Bavaria retook Bonn and Mentz. 
Mnte. These towns, though badly fortified, were ad- 
mirably defended ; the first by the baron d' As- 
field, who was mortally wounded in a general 
assault ; the second by the marquis, afiterwards 
marechal d'Uxelles, who, after having made 
twenty-one sallies, was obliged to yield tor want 
of powder. At his return he was hissed in the 
theatre at Paris. The French were so accus- 
tomed to victory, they jud^d from prejudice. 
CnniMugiit The same year the pnnce of Waldeck de- 
uiJSLi feated the marechal d'Humieres at Valcour in 
Loxc^Uniiv. *^^ ^^ Countries ; but he was in his turn de- 
feated at Fleurus, in 1690, by the marechal 
. de Luxemburg, who had been chosen by the 
king, though hated by Louvois. The battle of 
Leuses, in 1691» where twenty-eight squadrons 
defeated seventy-five ; the bloody battle of 
Steenkirk, in 1692 ; and of Nerwinden, where 
William was defeated, in 1693, completed the 
glory of Luxemburg, the worthy pupil of the 
great Cond^. In these last actions, some young 

Erinces of the blood charged the enemy with 
eroic valour, and the son of the famous Tu- 
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renne was killed in following tbeir example. 
The king in person took Mons and Namur ; 
which last, Wuliam, though at the head of a 
great army, could not relieve. 

On the other hand, the marechal Catinat, a Camiwigiui 
philosopher and warrior, who was always the dtiaat. 
same in every degree of fortune, gained a com- 
plete victory over the duke of Savoy at Sta- 
farda, which was followed by the taking of Suza, 
Villafranca, Montealbano, Nice, Montm^lian, 
and others, in 1691- Being obliged to remain 
upon the defensive, because some of his troops 
were recalled, yet he attacked and defeated the 
duke at Marsaille, as soon as he had sufficient 
force to engage him without being guilty of an 
act of imprudence, 1693. The French then 
retaliated upon Piedmont the ravages which 
that prince nad committed in Dauphmy. 

A French army under the marechal de Lorges .^ w^^ 
was likewise successful in Germany, where the *" en?^^ 
war was carried on with less spirit ; . but the ^^■***<»*^ 
marechal de Noailles had much greater in Ca- 
talonia, where he took Roses in 1693 ; Palamos, 
Girona, and others, in 1694, after having gained 
a battle on the banks of the Ter. The king of 
Spain being destitute of money to pay his 
army, was obliged to retrench the third of the 
appointments of his officers, even the military; 
to sell the viceroyalties of Mexico and Peru ; 
and to borrow at the rate of fifteen per cent. 
Both his finances and credit were ruined, and 
Spain for a long time had exhausted the New 
World of its gold for the advantage of other, 
nations. This monarchy resembled a great Co- 
lossus tumbling into dust. 
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LMb But France liy her victorias gained otiv glo- 

» ?••«• ry ^ 0||d ruined herself by empt^ triumpos, of 
which Louis was certainly sensible, since, in 
* 1694, he made an ofter ofpeace and the resti- 
tution of his conquests. Whether it proceeded 
fitMn distrust, ambition, or hatred, the enemy 
refused at that time what they accepted in 
1697 at Ryswick. Louvois ana Luxemburg 
were both dead ; losses difficult to be repaired, 
especially as the war was not terminated. The 
first, though too severe, and a fiiend to violent 
measures, yet excelled in a number of die du- 
ties of a minister : The seeond, notwithstand- 
ing the envy with which he was persecuted, 
gloriously supplied the loss of the great Cond6 
and Turenne« 

i6Mk William III., who had been often deieated^ 
^^jSSt ^^d therefore was but too little esteemed in 

Naanr. Frauoe, though he could most wcmderfully te- 
cover a loss in the field, clearly showed that 
success in war does not always prove the abili- 
ties of a general. The taking of Namur by 
Louis XIVT in the presence of an army of fom*- 
score thousand men conunanded by king Wil- 
liam, was looked upon as a prodigy ; and this 
last was exposed to ridicule because he could 
not save the place ; yet he retook it notwith- 
standingthe greatest obstructions. The mare- 
chal de BoufBers, equally eminent as a good ci- 
tizen and excellent general, had thrown himself 
into the place with seven regiments, and the 
garrison was already numerous. The marechal 
de Vill^roi was on tne banks of the Mehai^e, 
with an army of fourscore thousand men ; out 
Villeroi did nothing ; and though the siege was 
long and warm, William at mst triumphed. 
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The parUament of Englaiid had vexed the kmg ; 
yet they hivished unmense sums from hatred to 
France, and granted four millions seven kmu 
dred thousand pounds sterling for the support 
i^ this campaign. The sup^ies during this 
rei^ were enormous, and the war could not be 
naamtained but hj exhausting the kingdom. 

After the famous battk of La Hogue, fougiit Bi^ttie 
in 1693f the hopes of James imre almost en^ l* ^m 
tirely annihilated. Two powerful French squa« ^^ 
drons were to have joined to make a descent 
upon England ; but their junction was prevent- 
ed by a contrary wind. TourviUe, witli only 
forty-four ships, was attacked by near an hun-> 
dred of the enemy, yet he sustained an action 
of ten hours before he yielded. The Fi^ench, be^ 
ing pursued two days, lost fourteen large ships 
and the empire of tne sea. 75 TouroiSe stge f 
said the king, on hearing of the engagement ; 
as for the ships we shall easHyjind more^ hut it is 
not easy to^nd such an officer. It was one of the 
best qualities of Louis to honour merit, and ani^ 
mate the zeal of his servants* 

Dieppe, Havre, Saint Malo, Calais, and Dun- fiombad: 
kirk, were bombarded by 1^ English. What iJSS^ 
had the French got by inventing bomb-ketches ? 
Their iitfemal machine^ still more dreadful, if it 
had succeeded, happily miscarried. Though at 
a great distance, by its explosion all the win- 
dows of St Malo were broken, a number of 
roofs thrown down, and the earth sdiaken to 
the distance of three leagues. France reven- 
ged herself for these bombardments upon Brus- 
sels, which belonged to Sj^ain ; so that even in 
that polite age war was stdl accompanied with 
cruelties. 
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It even reached to the extremities of the 
earth ; for wherever the Europeans carried 
their admirahle industry, their destructive ani- 
mosities were likewise to he found. The Dutch 
took Pondicherry from France, the English 
ravaged Saint Domingo, and the French laid 
waste Jamaica. Pointis, who commanded a 
squadron, and joined the Buccaneers, surprised 
Carthagena, where the Spaniards sustained a 
loss of twenty millions of li vres. Duguai Trouin 
aad John Bart, two captains of privateers, de- 
serving of the highest military honours, de- 
stroyed the commerce of those enemies who 
milled that of France. 

A remarkable division started up in the em- 
pire OQ the creation of a ninth electorate in 
the year 1G92, in fiivour of the duke of Bnins- 
wtck-Iiimenburg-Hanover. The emperor had 
^vea him the investiture, but the princes pro- 
tested^ and even entered into a league at Ratis- 
boB. If Leopold had not suspended the effects 
of the invesuture in 1693, a great part of Ger- 
■Mmy would probably have turned their arms 
i^iiist him instead of fighting against France. 
This ninth electwate continued to be a subject 
of disturbance till die reign of the emperor Jo- 
»plu when^ in the year 1708, the states gave 
tbeir coneient. IS^e need not be surprised at the 
>imr pMttg on but slowly on that sic^ ; the Ger- 
UHUfes w^ very inactive, and Louis carried his 
t^Mtcst stnnc^ into another quarter. . 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PEACE OF RYSWICK NECESSARY TO IX>UIS XIV. 
THOUGH A CONQUEROR. PEACE OF CARLOWITZ, THE 
TERMS OF WHICH WERE DICTATED TO THE TURKS. 

This war, which was begun without necessi- Ww mnwd 
It, and originated in hatred, Louis XIV. had 5iS 
drawn upon himself by the terror he excited, victonoofc 
and which he might have avoided, had he been 
satisfied with becoming the arbiter of Europe, 
was less to be ascribed to his own disposition 
than to the despotic temper and violent coun- 
sels of his minister Louvois ; but, though crown- 
ed with victory, occasioned infinite mischief to 
the king^dora, and oppressions to the people. It 
was only supported by taxes and expedients 
ruinous to the nation ; and the obstinacy of the 
enemy made them decline a peace for which 
they ought earnestly to have wished. It became 
necessary to detach some of the members from 
the confederacy, and to divide those, who, while 
united, continued inflexible ; and, at length, the 

Sliant, ambitious policy of Victor Amadeus, 
uke of Savoy, yielded to the views and inte- 
rest of the court of France. 
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leM. He was gained, by granting to him whatever 
g^^TiSie he could desire ; the restitution of his domi- 
«ff SotU. Jwons ; Pignerol, though rased to the ground ; 
the honours of sovereignty ; four millions of 
money, and the marriage of his daughter with 
the young duke of Burg^dy, son of the dau- 
phin. This treaty was concluded by Catinat ; 
to which Innocent XIL, Pi^aatelli, who was as 
favourable to France as his predecessor had 
been averse from it, not a little contributed, by 
determining the duke of Savoy. What thepope 
had chiefly at heart was the tranquiUity otlta- 
ly, and he wished that it would remain neuter ; 
but the allies having refused to consent, Victor 
Amadeus joined Louis XIV. 
t«9iL The grand alliance was the more disconcerted 
^^^^ by his aefection, as Louis still had four armies* 
on foot ; and the duke of Vendome took Bar- 
celona, after having defeated the Smmiards. 
The negociations were carried on at Kyswick, 
near the Hague, under the mediation of Swe- 
den : That of the pope, which had been for- 
merly refused for the peace of Nime^en, was 
again rejected, and the court of Rome was des- 
tmed to lose all influence in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. Four treaties, which were concluded to- 
wards the end of the year 1G97, secured the 
general peace, the conditions of which seem- 
ed to be humiliating to Louis, though propo* 
sed by him after gaming battles and tnnking 
conquests. 

That prince restored to Spain all that she 
had lost 1^ the war, Luxemburg, Mons, Aeth, 
Courtrai, Barcelona, and others, with all that the 
chambers of Metz and Brisac had reunited to the 
royal domain. This was the sole produce of 
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4lie9e yk>leiit reunkxis I He acknowledged WiU 
liam as kinff of Engkuid, who was b>s personal 
enmny, ana looked upon in France as a perfi- 
dious usurper, whose ambition had kindled so 
fatal a flame. With regard to Holland, he ad- 
bered to the terms agreed on at Munster and 
^ime^en. To the empire he restored Kehl 
mod I%ilipsburg, and to the emperor Eriburg 
mid Brisac. He consented to rase the fortifier 
tions which had been erected beyond the Rhine, 
and abandoned the reunions which had been 
made out of Alsace ; but insisted, that in thos^ 
places which had b^n re-united to the domain 
of the crown, the Catholic religion should be 
permitted to remain upon the same footing in 
i^hich it was at that time ; but the Frotest^mts 
vith difficulty consented. 

Last of all, he restored Leopold duke of 
Lorraine, the son of Charles V., but not before 
liis towns were dismantled. Though Leopold^ 
if considered only as to the extent of his power, 
is but a little prince ; yet, when regarded with 
the eyes of wiodom and humanity, ne is great. 
Solely employed in effecting the happiness of 
his subjects, he made them forget the miseries 
of war, and those which had been brought up< 
on them by the absence of their sovereign. He 
procured them abundance ; he introduced arts, 
learning, with all the blessings of nature, and 
of an agreeable and peaceful society. During 
seven hundred years of glory and sovereignty, 
his illustrious family had not produced one 
{Mrince so deserving of praise. The following 
admirable expression, / wmld resign mjf crown 
to-jmorraw^ if I could do no more good^ has been 
ofiben quoted^ and was the language of his senti-> 



duke of 
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ments ; sentiments with which all who are in- 
vested with power ought to be inspired. 

The peace of Ryswick, compared with that 
of Nimeguen, where Louis dictated, excited 
- the murmurs of a people elated with so many 
victories, who were provoked at seeing the 
fruits of their triumphs sacrificed to the con- 
quered. Some people greatly extolled the king's 
moderation ; wnile others falsely imagined, that, 
by his policy, he hoped to pave the wa^r for suc- 
ceeding to the crown of Spain ; but it is now 
known, that, having waked from the dreams of 
pride, he jielded to the real necessities of his 
subjects and of the kingdom. 

Ever since he had adopted the fatal custom of 
J^£^. keepin? up armies much more niunerous than 
sy formerly, the expenses of the war had been 
«he ntmnt. euormous. And what was gained by this cus- 
tom but to ruin himself, while he forced the 
enemy to ruin themselves, by obliging them to 
increase the number of their troops in propor- 
tion to those of France ? The five first cam- 
paigns had cost more than two hundred mil- 
lions extraordinary ; so that the finances sunk 
into the former confusion. From the fear of Ex- 
citing a general discontent, by increasing the 
taxes, with which the people were already op- 
pressed, recourse was had to loans, to the erec:t- 
mg of new offices, and those temporary expe- 
dients, which infallibly produce a lasting evil 
by increasing the public debt. The value of 
the silver merk in coin had been increased three 
livres in 1689 ; which operation did a consider- 
able injury to commerce, and while the king- 
dom was impoverished, the royal revenue sen- 
sibly diministied. In 1695, the capitation, a new 
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tax, was established ; and though they thereby 
raised twenty-one millions, yet the revenue of 
this year did not exceed the former more than 
ten millions. It is then evident, that war, 
though accompanied with the greatest success, 
exposed France to the utmost misery. Such is 
the effect of habit, especially in princes, that 
they reject the lessons of experience ; and the 
situation of the kingdom did not prevent Louis 
from squandering millions on new buildings. 

John Sobieski dying in 1696, the throne of ^^i^ 
Poland became vacant during the negociations ^^ 
of Ryswick. The abb6, since cardinal, de Po-auMen ung 
lignac, famous for his Anti-Lucretius, was at pj^ 
that time ambassador in Poland, and succeed- 
ed so as to make the election fall upon the 
prince of Conti, whose valour had been signal- 
ized at the battles of Steenkirk and Nerwinden. 
In two hours after, another party proclaimed 
Frederic Augustus elector of Saxony, who had 
the advantage of being in the neighbourhood, 
and possessed of money. Louis XlV . certainly 
was not in a situation to carry the war into that 
country, and gave the prince of Conti such 
slender assistance that he was not able even to 
penetrate into Dantzic. The Poles united in 
favour of the German prince, who paid dear 
for their crown. 

The peace of Carlowitz, which was conclud- Saperioriir 
ed with the Turks in 16^, is a very remark- ^^ ^^^ 
able epoch, both for its humbling the enemies ^^^^g^ 
of the Christian name, and restoring general 
tranquillity to Europe. From the siege of Vi- 
enna, with the assistance of the Poles, Russians, 
and particularly the Venetians, the emperor 
Leopold had maintained a constant superiority 

VOL. V. Y 
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over the Turks. Prince Eugene of Savoy, who 
was afterwards so formidable to France, de- 
feated them at the hattle of Zanta in 1G95, 
where they lost more than twenty thousand 
men. Their army was commanded by the sul- 
tan Mustapha II., who was deposed some time 
after the peace of Carlowitz, which brought 
upon him the hatred and contempt of his 
people. 
ivapiniTuiia By this treaty, the Porte yielded Transilva- 
to^AwteU. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ emperor, which was a principality al- 
ways acknowledged independent, though under 
the protection of the Turk. According to the 
abbe Mably, it therefore could neither be given 
nor acquired in that manner. * But since that 
time, as he observes, the court of Vienna has 
acquired the most lawful title to Transilvania ; 
this province loves the government under which 
it lives, and has giveji to its masters unequivo- 
cal proofs of its sentiments. * * The bounda- 
ries of both powers are deterriiined ; and it was 
agreed that neither shall grant an asylum to 
the discontented subjects of the other ; which 
excludes the Hungarians from a place of re- 
fuge in case of rebellion. It was likewise set- 
tled, that those people of Hungary or Transil- 
vania, who bad quitted their country during 
the late war, should be debarred from return- 
ing. 
c«j^i With regard to Poland, the Turk restored 
to Poland; Kamiuieck, and gave up all pretensions to Po- 
dolia and the Ukraine ; and the Neister, which 
separates Moldavia from Podolia, was made the 
boundary between their territories. 

* DnMt PubUc de I'Europft.] 
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He yielded all the Morea, or Peloponnesus, and TheMoim 
dome islands to Venice. Venice had since lost ve^; 
the Morea by the peace of Passarowitz in 1718, 
-where the court of Vienna gained the Bannat 
of Tameswaer, and a part ofWalachia. 

The czar Peter only concluded a truce of Ami* 
two years at Carlowitz ; however, he got pos- em ^ 
session of Azoph upon the Palus-Meotis, an im- 
portant place, which might procure him the 
command of the Black Sea. That prince and 
his rival Charles XII. began a war in 1700 that 
continued eighteen years, to which we must 
direct our attention ; but the details I am to 
give of the transactions of these two extraor- 
dinary men, would, in this place, break the 
chain of our ideas, by making us lose sight of 
the affairs of the south of Europe ; I shall there- 
fore defer them to a more convenient opportu- 
nity. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PARTITION-TR£ATr TOR THE SUCCESSION OF SPAIN. ULBT 
WIIX AND DEATH OF CHARLES 11. HE 1$ SUCGEEDEO 
BY PHILIP v.. AND THE WAR BREAKS OUT IN ITALY* 

w 

g^Vj^ The succession to the king of Spain, Charles 

nceeMgii. II., a priHce equally weak in bony and mind, 
on the point of dying without children, was ft 
great subject of disquiet and political intrigue. 
According to the rights of consanguinity, none 
but the Imperial or French families could have 
any title. It was entirely inconsistent with the 
system of a balance of power to permit the ex- 
cessive growth of a potentate who might unite 
so many states in the same person, sQready in 
possession of other crowns : but how was it pes* 
sible to prevent the storms and wars wnicb 
were foreseen ? 

Mcbadioiy The situatipu of the unhappy Charles, ac- 
■itii^ii cording to the idea of Voltaire, was like that 

diMtotD. of a rich old man dying without children. 
' His wife, his relations, the priests and nota- 
ries, whose business it is to receive the last will 
of dying persons, beset him on all sides to 
wrest from him a word in their favour. Some 
of the heirs agree to share the spoil, u^hile 
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Others prepare to dispute them* ' An anecdote, 
ivhich has not been taken notice of by this his* 
torian, but is to be found in the Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Satnt-Philip, serves better to 
show the melancholy situation of that dying 
king. To remove some people from about his 
person who had eained his confidence, he was 
persuaded that he had been bewitched, and 
from thence his disorders and misfortunes pro- 
ceeded, and that he would find his cure in the 
exorcisms of the church. His confessor, father 
Dias, a Dominican, was the life of this mtrigue, 
and was seconded by cardinal Portocarrero and 
the grand inquisitor. Having ^t the ascen- 
dant over Charles, they caused him to be ex- 
orcised, and the dreadful ceremony weakened 
his head still more. The confessor was disgra- 
ced, but Portocarrero became minister. In 
this manner were the affiurs of Spain con- 
ducted. 

In the mean time, kin^ William of England, F!ni 
who was always attentive to the balance of ^^X^^ 
power in Europe, had conceived or adopted a 
strange project for maintaining that equili- 
brium of which he was so jealous ; and a parti- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, even without ' 
the knowledge of its king, was the means to be 
empl^ed. Xouis XIV. concluded a treaty 
witn England and Holland in 1698« hy which 
Spain, and all her possessions in America, were 
to be secured to the electoral prince of JBava- 
ria, who was then an infant ; the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, the province of Guipuscoa, 
Final, and some other cities, to the dauphin ; 
and the duchy of Milan to the archduke Charles, 
second son of the emperw. Louis renounced 
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the succession, but acquired considerable do- 
minions. 

A treaty so opposite to the rights of the king, 
and the natural order of things, provoked the 
court of Madrid, and not without reason. It 
was chiefly afraid of having the monarchy dis- 
membered; and the kin^, not daring to appoint 
a prince of his own family to be his heir, made 
a will in favour of his grandnephew, the youi^ 

Erince of Bavaria, who died almost immediate- 
j after at Brussels ; upon which the disquiets 
and intrigues were renewed, and a new treaty 
of partition was the consequence. 
170O. By this treaty, which was concluded between 

pwtitioii- the same powers as the former, Spain and the 
*''"^' West Indies, which were formerly assigned to 
the Bavarian prince, were to fall to the lot of 
the archduke Charles, the Milanese to the duke 
of Lorraine, and Lorraine to be added to the 
share of the dauphin ; so that the succession of 
a living monarch was disposed of for the second 
time. Why was not such an important business, 
upon which the solidity of the peace depended, 
settled at Ryswick? Probably, even at that 
time, they perceived some almost unsurmount-- 
able difficulties ; or, from their impatience to 
^t the peace concluded, neglected the future 
ior the sake of the present ; a fault very com- 
mon, even among politicians. 

ne wort If the emperor would have consented to this 
Vienna treaty, his son would have been king of Spain ; 

^^!!!Sr^ but he refused it, in hopes of the whole succes- 
sion, and lost all by that refusal. The truth 
was, Charles being excessively irritated at this 
new partition, ms^e choice of the archduke ; 
but tne court of Vienna, which could not be 
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too solicitons to please him, gave him num- 
berless causes of disgust. He demanded ten 
thousand men, but they were refused by the 
emperor. The archduke spoke of the Spani- 
ards in reproachful terms, and these expres-' 
sions were carried thither ; but, on the con- 
trary, the marquis d'Harcourt, the French am- 
bassador at Madrid, made himself beloved, dis- 
pelled the prejudices they entertained against 
the French, and conducted matters so skimilly, 
that the idea of having a king of that nation 
no longer terrified its rival. 

In the mean time, the weak Charles accom- i%« 
modated matters with licopold, who had re- cou^i fiu 
called his ambassador ; upon which Louis re- ^^^ 
called the Marquis d'Harcourt, sent some troops 
towards the frontiers of Spain, and every thing 
appeared as if they were upon the eve of a war. 
Cardinal Portocarrero, with the council of state, 
was of opinion that the family of France should 
be preferred to that of Austria. Both lawyers 
and divines, consulted upon this important af- 
fair, concurred in thinking that nothing was 
more just. Even Pope Innocent XII. was con- 
sulted ; and he answered, that the laws of Spain, 
and the good of Christendom, dictated to him 
to take that measure. The dying monarch then 
made his will, bequeathing the whole monarchy 
to the duke d'Anjou, the dauphin's second son; 
and, failing the younger branches of the family 
of France, to the archduke Charles, youngest 
son of the emperor ; but upon condition, that 
the empire and Spain must never be united 
under the same sovereign. And, lastly, fail- 
ing these princes, to the duke of Savoy. Charles 
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died some months after, at the age thirty 
nine. 
TW duin It is certain that France had the right of con 
^ju^«fsanguinity. Louis XIV., who was related ii 
^ the same degree with Leopold, was the son o 
the elder, and the Dauphin was grandsoa d 
PhiUp IV., from whom tne children of Leopdd 
were not descended. It is likewise certain^ that 
die renunciation of Maria Theresa, tlie wife ol 
Louis XTV^., was principally intended to pre- 
vent the two crowns from being united under 
one sovereign, and lost its cTOct when the 
union was obviated by the will of Charles. As 
ako, that the voice of die pemle of Spaio 
slKHild have had some weig4it, tnough it has 
been so little regarded. And, last of all, it k 
ahsohitely Cdse, that Harcourt had dictated the 
will, si«^ he had been six months gone from 
Spanu and aB appearances were so opposite at 
the time of his depaituie. 

Tknt a prince m the house of Austria, a fiu 
Uiihr wbicn had waged almost continual war 
with Fhftooe for two hundred years should 
CMtse the Spanish monarchy to descend to the 
BoufbcMDis ; dnt so great an event should be the 
«ie<t criT tiifliBg causes, peevishness, domestic 
WmK aaidciMurt intrigues; that the last will 
t^r Cltfurle:^ IL, ahnost a mere cipher during his 
lui^ :$AMiU pro d nce ifabeficct, notwithstanding 
amambericj^ tdbtstnactioBSs b an GEtraotdinaiy 
plne niw w KnM k vbidi shows die mtoertainty of 
a^ pic>i«iuoal :!;5^s<!eM&. 
. *^ ^. It >»«: Kwa a Matter of dispute, whedier 
^ Ia^s^ XI\\ $kmiii have adhered to the last 
fMtJt^xMi maiv^ or aooqpced the will of the 
i;9tif of Sc^um.^ Bv the ferst^ the crown d[ the 
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ife ^ two Sicilies, Lorraine, and others, were added 
to his dominions, and he might reckon upon 
re'::.' the assistance of England and Holland i^mst 
k mc the emperor. By the second, he exposed him- 
6 ioci self to a general war for the establishment of 
pix> his grandson. He assembled an extraordinary 
iiiilr council, where the question was debated. His 
ccra disposition prompted him to splendid enterpri*- 
L. ijt r Bes, and he accepted the last will of Charles. 
KJa : The Abb^ Mably maintains, that he chose ine^itabte 
-^. the worst, though the Spaniards had called in ^^*^ 
[ ft the duke of Anjou, thou^ they would not *»^ ■ 
[x£ have admitted of a partition, ana though the 
^ I regency had given orders, if France did not 
^^^ accept the whole, to make an ofier of the sue* 
( ;. cession to the archduke. The marquis de Torci, 
^ «n able negociator and secretary of state, in his 
^ Memoirs, maintains a contranr opinion. There 
.^ wre strong probabilities on both sides, which 
leave the juagment in suspense ; and whether he 
^ accepted the will, or adhered to the treaty, war ^ 
1^ was inevitable* It must be allowed, that £ng^ 
land and Holland would never have proved 
faithful allies of France ; on the contrary, is it 
,, not very probable that they soon would have 
been enemies? Woidd they not have taken 
the first opportunity of breaking the partition 
treaty, whi^ made them murmur against WiL 
liam ? because France, in fact, thereby gained 
^ too great an increase of power ; too ^at, ac- 
cording to the common idea of politics ; for, 
in my opinion, the acquisition of a kingdom in 
Italy must certainly have weakened the French 
monarchy. Last of all, whatever way he de- 
termined, the most violent opposition was to 
be expected ; and if the king exposed himself 
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to the gieatest djuigeis. he, at least, onbraoed 
a just cause. 

Such was tbe astonisliiiient of Euxope at sight 
of a prince of the CuhUt of Boarboo inheritiiig 
the oosniiuQiis of Spain, diat, eiLcept the em- 
peror, all the powers remained for some time in 
perfect tranquiUitr. The duke of Anjon, hj 
the name of Philip v., set oat to take po6aessi<Mi 
of the crown ; and his giand&ther at partii^ 
him said, Thant are momure P yrcmt es. He 
acknowledged hv the pc^ie, the duke c^ 
SdiTOT, Venice; the northern potentates, even 
^xtuirftU Eogbnd. and Holland. The elector 
o£ Bavuuk governor c^ the Low Countries, 
arui hts broker the elector of Cologne, were 
to be depended on ; and the duke of SaTOV, to 
whocn Ptuuip V. became son4n>law, as was al- 
It ibe duke of Burgundr, might he looked 
as a tiiend. The duke of Mantua re- 
ocLTini a French garrtson, and Louis tasted die 
csost :^neru]^sa(k£ict]Qn ; but alwmjs fwesum- 
i*:^ upcQ h^ power, he did not as yet suf- 
licnclr know tbe dreadful hkms prepared a^ 
g:utt>t hba br KYtune« 

Tbe esxperar IcopoU aDeged, in opposition 
to cbe wuL of Cbartes TL^ some agreements esL-^ 
mec i:l^> bttwcea Charks V. and his brotha, 
tijse ffirpecur fefdiaind L, to secure a reciprocal 
$«acoKi>k)a to tbe two branches of the Austriau 
Us.: .X : and likewise that the wiU of FhiUp IV. 
:«uS<.:w(^>i tbe chijiren of I^ropoM to Charles; 
m:^ t: rbe dk^nf^oieiits of a £unilT, or the arbitiarj 
w .,!. oc a pur^.Ke^ cocikl annihilate the laws of a 
ivUx^pKKU. Bi tbe kws of Spain, the females 
wvtY <t:^:::i]Ka io$«ccced beMe collateral males ; 
ani bc^MCs;^ Cbuuries IL had undonbtedlj the 
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same right to bequeath as Philip IV., and his 
will was agreeable to the laws of the kingdom. 
Did not the approbation of the people of Spain 
confirm it inviolably ? 

As the dominions of Spain in Italy might be Lcngnewith 
considered in a different light, England and ^^y, 
Holland entered into an alliance with the em- 

Eeror, to separate them from the principal in- 
eritance. The views of the allies extended 
in proportion to the success of their arms. 

The war was begun in Italy before these ma- itoi. 
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ritime powers declared themselves, and prince ^^ -^ 
Eugene commanded the imperial army, consist- *^y- 
ing of thirty thousand men. Though Venice 
was neuter, he penetrated through the district 
of Trent. Catinat, restrained by orders from 
court, and badly obeyed by some general ot^ 
ficers, did not obstruct him on his passage, but 
reti'eated before the enemy till he got on the 
other side of the Oglio, and the Milanese was 
exposed to danger. Marechal de Villeroi was 
sent to replace Catinat. This was a courtier, in- 
stead of a general. Villeroi, by his insolence, 
disgusted the duke of Savoy, perhaps already 
inclined to betray France, and imprudently at- 
tacked prince Eugene at Chiari ; where he was 
defeated, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
duke, who exposed himself to every danger, 
as did Catinat likewise, who sought his death in 
an action of which he foresaw the consequences. 
They were so fatal, that this first campaign 
prognosticated an unfortunate issue of the 
war. 

This was the beginning of those evils which Account of 
prince Eugene was to bring upon France, his |^"" 
native country. He was son of the count de "*^'"' 
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Soissons, of the house of Savoy, governor of 
ChampagDe, and of madame Mancini, one of 
Cardinal Miuzarin's nieces. Being slighted at 
coort in his youth, he went to serve the emperor 
m^unst tibe Turks, and bid an eternal adieu to 
IFnnoe. The king seemed at that time to treat 
him with disdain, and the courtiers spoke of 
him with the utmost contempt. How ill- 
Ibunded and dangerous are hasty judgments, 
e^eciaUy in courts ! Eugene has shown him- 
sra one of the greatest men in the world ; he 
humbled Louis, in recompense for his insults, 
and made France tremble, as we shall have too 
firuruent cxxau^on to mention. 

\vidi more penetration and reflection, it would 
have been possible to discover in him that lu- 
minous understanding and vigour of soul which 
raise a man above the level of his spe<des. It 
wouM have heesa foreseen, that, by alienating 
him, he might be ccmverted into a dangerous 
enemy; whereas, b]^ proper attention, he would 
make' a fiuthfol finend. In a word, it would 
have been judged, that the more superior merit 
was becomm^ rare, the more essential it was to 
secure those m whom it was to be found, though 
only in embryo. 'Even modest merit has a cer« 
tain pride, because it feek its own strength; and 
when an opportunity offers, what acmintage 
may it not tue of those from whom it has re- 
ceived an affront ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IX>UI8 XIT* OIVB8 THE TITLE OF KINO TO THE SON OV 
JAMES II. KINO WILLIAM ARMS ENGLAND AND HOL- 
I^ND. PEATH OF WILLIAM III. GENERAL WAR. R£« 
TOLT OF THE CEVENNES. 

Th£ war was yet but a single spark, when Louis itoi. 
afforded a pretence to the allies of the emperor ^^:*^f^ 
jto kindle a general conflagration. James II. dy-^^*^^^ 
mg at St Germain, he gave the title of king to Engiaiid 
his son, after having agreed in council not to the wn «f 
take this dangerous step. The widow of James, -^^ 
and madame de Maintenon, whom Louis had 
married privately in 1686, by flattering his natu- 
ral magnanimity, obtained from him what pru- 
dence seemed to condemn. It was a bad sign 
to see two women, the one overwhelmed in sor- 
row, the other a devotee, inspiring the mo- 
narch with devotion, and sudoenly overturn- 
ing the unanimous deliberation of a council of 
/state. 

The English mi^ht have found a pretence Phyrokw 
for taking up arms independent of tluU: provo- eJ^ 
cation, but their animosity would • have been 
les3 keea and less obstinate; they probably 
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would not have employed such efforts, or sacri- 
ficed their real interest to inveterate hatred. 
Thev contradicted and disturhed William ; but 
irom that moment they testified the greatest 
leal to serve him ; and in vain did the king of 
France protest that he would faithfully adhere 
to the treatv of Ryswick. They thought them- 
selves insufted; the nation loudly exclaimed, 
and William knew admirably how to profit by 
circumstanoes. The Commons undertook to 
maintain fortv thousand men, and insisted that 
the war should not be concluded until the na- 
tMNi had received a sigtial reparation for the 
insuh. A bill of attainder was passed against 
the pvetender James ; a proscription, subject- 
ii^ him to capital punishment. 

William, though infirm, gave life to the 
whole : and having made immense preparations, 
intended to command in person, when a fall 
fiviu his horse brought on a fever which oc- 
casioned hb death at the age of fifty-two. 
C^urchiU, then earl, and afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, whom he had sent into Holland 
in the double capacity of ^neral and negocia- 
tor, a man of superior gemus in both, did ho- 
nour to his choice by sharing with Eugene in 
the gtorr of humbling France. 
i«» Before we pursue the military operations, it 
will be premier to consider some circumstances 
of the rrigu of William. It was not without 
rMSTQ he was called the king of the Holland- 
ers and the siadtholder of the English : so 
much did the love and confidence of the first 
nviike him master of the republic, while the an- 
li)VKthT and distrust of the second restrained 
biv^ authority in England. Holland raised seven 
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millions of florins for his expedition to Eng- 
land; and the English commonly opposed his 
desires, when they were not supported by na- 
tional hatred against Erance. The following 
remarkable facts are of importance in the Eng- 
lish government. 

He could not be pleased, as I formerly ob- R«traiiied 
served, with exposing to the examination oftheE^iuh. 
the Commons tne uses to which he dedicated 
a considerable part of the money which they 
granted to him, though a necessary precaution 
in such a form of government. They prevent- 
ed him from establishing a toleration, which 
must have been an advantage to the nation ; 
they even refused the naturalization of foreign 
Protestants, because they were non-conform- 
ists ; it, therefore, did not take place till the 
following reign. To obtain supplies in 1694, 
he gave nis consent to a bill whicn limited the 
duration of parliament to three years. Corrup- Triennial 
tion was become so dreadful, that this limita- i*''^«»*°*- 
tion was judged necessary for the preservation 
of liberty. The court purchased votes ; and 
what could it not do if the parliament sold 
themselves, and could prolong their existence 
during their own pleasure ? 

In 1696 a conspiracy a^rainst the king was ventian. 
discovered ; upon which the greatest zeal was ^Jjf^ 
shown for the safety of his person. The two •nftwd » 
houses entered into an association to defend ^°«**^' 
him, and support his government ; but after the 
treaty of Ryswick in 1697, they left him only 
ten thousand men of the army which he was de- 
sirous to have kept up. Inl699> that number 
was even reduced to seven thousand, and he 
was obhged to dismiss his Dutch guards, which 
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was a still severer blow to him. Invectives 
against the famous partition treaties, and the 
accusations which were brought against his 
ministers, poisoned the peace of his last days. 
The generous imprudence of Liouia XTV., with 
r^ard to the pretender, alone put an end to 
these dangerous storms. In a word, with less 
phlegm and slender abilities, with less re^rd 
tor hhert J and the laws of the nation, William, 
perhaps, could not have maintained himself up- 
on the throne. 
^•■^■■' He left no children. Queen Mary had been 
some time dead; and her sister Anne, the wife 
of prince George of Denmark, was joyfylly ac- 
knowledged, according to the order of succes- 
l^on established by parliament. Queen Anne, 
at her accession, was thirty-seven years of age, 
virtuous, prudent, a friend to the laws and to 
her country, and showed herself deserving the 
love and veneration of her people. In France, 
they vainly flattered themselves with the hope 
that the death of the formidable William would 
change the political system; but there was 
not any alteration. Marlborough confinned the 
Dutch in the league which was formed against 
Louis. War was declared agaiost thp^t monarch 
upon various pretences, and die success very 
soon surpassed the hopes pf the allies. 
ifMkme The greater the confidence which Louis pla- 
Mdiitenop;^^ in his strength and knowledge, he was the 
cioiniiura' morc cxposcd to a reverse of fortune. His dis- 
ordered finances were put into the hands of 
Chamillard, an old counsellor of the parliament, 
an honest man, but destitute of aoilities, yet 
appointed minister of the war department. He 
was tb^ ci^ature of madame ae MMUtenoo. 
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This woman, though po^sedsed of abilities and 
good intentions, was led too much by prejudice ; 
and the king, now in the decline of life^ shut 
up with her, no longer inspired that ardour and 
activity which had formerly produced such 
wonders. He wished that every thing should 
be regulated in the cabinet, and the generals 
to obey his orders, rather than to consult their 
own genius and the circumstances. Military 
disci^ine, of which Louvois was the soul, had 
languished from the time of his death, and was 
daily more and more enervated. Youn^ mien ' 
shone at the head of regiments, which snould 
have been commanded by men of abilities ; 
and, in a word, neither the government, nor 
ministry, nor army, nor the state of the nation, 
answered to the successful years of this reign. 
"When the principal springs of a kingdom are 
weakened, every thing wean) out and sinks in- 
to decay. 

On the contrary, the army of the enemy was ^^hjj^ 
commanded by two great generals, Marlbo- nugfa. 
rou^h and £ugene, who were not less able po- 
liticians ; at Uberty to guide the operations of 
the campaign ; leading the counsels of their 
sovereigns ; having the treasures of England 
and Holland at then* disposal ; and, what is still 
more remarkable, actin? together in perfect 
concert. A Turenne and a Cond6, who would 
not have been subjected to the narrow views of 
a Chamillard, were wanted to oppose them. 

Prince Eflgene was in Italy, and had already im.^ 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Cremona, where goriirMed*iii 
Villeroi was without any apprehension ; and in Cwmon., 
the month of February, under cover of the 
night, caused part of his army to enter the town 
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through an aqueduct. He very soon got admit- 
tance Tumselt; when Villeroi was waked by the 
noise of tlte musketry, and, coming out of his 
house, was taken prisoner. If a French regi- 
ment had not accidentally been under arms 
preparing for a review, so well had prince Eu- 
gene taken his measures, Cremona must have 
mevitably fallen; but that regiment opposed 
him till the garrison had time to get under 
arms, and the Imperialists were at last obliged 
to retire. 
Booeeeded The dukc de Vend6me, grandson of Henry 
Vw^Lue. IV., was sent to succeed Villeroi. He was a 
ipan of genius and courage, of great abilities in 
the day of action, though, in other respects, 
very deficient in prudence, and particularly 
negligent of discipline, but adored by his sol- 
diers, who thought themselves invincible under 
his command ; so that Yenddme frequently 
fought with more honour than advantage. Af- 
ter the bloody battle of Luzara, both parties 
suns TV Deum. It is sufficient to remark, with 
M. de Voltaire, that Venddme was always con- 
queror, except when he had to contend against 
prince Eugene. 
nwdnkB The young duke of Burgundy, guided by 
3ju£j^ marechal de Boufflers, did not succeed in Flan- 
^M^ ders. Marlborough, who had learnt the art of 
war under Turenne, and possessed the coolness 
and abilities of that hero, continued to advance 
without hazarding a battle. He took Venlo, 
Ruremonde, and Liege, and the reputation of 
the French arms was already on the decline. 
^ADiei At first, however, she kept her ground in 
jrfy Germany. Leopold had engaged the circles of 
Austria, Suabia, Franc<mia, the Upper and 
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Lower Rhine in the alliance, and had chiefly Fintkiiv 
gained Frederic elector of Brandenburg, in phmuu 
whose favour he had erected the duchy of Prus- 
sia into a kingdom. The Imperial army was 
commanded by the prince of Baden, who had 
made himself famous by his exploits against the 
Turks ; and having taken Landau, gave room 
to be apprehensive for Alsace, where Catinal 
then was, who did not think he could ventuM 
to attack him. The marquis de Villars, a lieu- 
tenant-general, more bold, and an excellent of* 
ficer, but a bad courtier, was resolved, by the 
performance of great actions, to extort a re- 
ward, and obtained permission to engage the 
Imperialists, whom he defeated and pursued at 
Fridlingen, and was honoured with the staff of 
a marechal. 

Having joined the elector of Bavaria the next ^^ 
year, he, m some degree, obliged the elector to of Hochsiet 



attack an army of twenty thousand men, who 
were on their march to reinfor& the wince of 
Baden at Hochstet, near Donawert. The Im- 
perialists were defeated ; the elector took pos- 
session of Augsburg, and Vienna was in oan- 
ger. The marechal de Tallard likewise gained 
a victory at Spires over the prince of Hesse, 
mho afterwards ascended the throne of Sweden* 
He wrote to Louis XIV., Ymir arrm/ Ms taken 
more colours and standards than it has tost private 
soldiers. He took Landau from the enenny ; but 
the successes of France were drawing to a pe^ 

riod. J 

The duke of Savoy, dissatisfied, and guided immoa 
by self-interest, suddenly changed sides, a^ he th,d^«f 
had done the former war. He cave up the cause s«^- 
t>f his two sons-in-law, and sold bimsetf to the 
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ced a rebellion. Some prophets and prophet- 
esses, for so they were called, started up among 
them, whose extravagances set all in a flame. 
To free themselves fa:t>m tyranny, or to gain 
the palm of martyrdom, was what the rebels, 
known by the name of Candsards^ proposed. 
The war-cry was. No taxes^ and liberty qf con- 
sdence. The more they suffered, the greater 
was their inveteracy. The assistance they ex- 
pected from the allies, especially from Savoy, 
kept up their insolence. The frightful moun- 
tains, Irom whence they rushed like wild beasts, 
afforded them an asylum where they could 
scarcely be forced, while the troops y^ere en- 
ged by foreign enemies. They h^d been 
iitlessly pursued by the marechal de Montre- 
vel ; but the marechal de Villars thought it was 
better to treat with one of their chiefs, a young 
baker, to whom a brevet of colonel was givpn, 
and who afterwards entered intp the service of 
England. However, the rebels did not sub- 
mit ; but when Villars resumed the cpmpoiand 
of the army, they were reduced and almost ex- 
terminated by the marechal de Berwick. How 
often should Louis XIV. have reflected, that 
by inspiring such hatred in a part of his sub- 
jects whom he persecuted, he had done great 
injury to himsell without serving the cause of 
reiigiQU I 
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CHAPTER V. 

■ISraKn?!IBS Q9 nuHCB AHD SPAIK nLOH 1704 
TO 1710L AUnST ALI. BOP£ AT AN END. 

The difierent theatres of the war, even Italy, 
vhereVendome cootinued successAiI, very sooa 
dai^^ their appearance, and the most splen- 
did prospenU' was succeeded by the greatest 
misfoctuDes. " Of all the lessons which nistory 
fiunishes to ambitious princes, there is not one 
so pitiper as this to dispel the intoxication of 




It was imagined that the>mpeior was on the 
eipe of beii^ dethroned. Fassaw had already 
fiklien into the hands of the elector of Bavaria; 
die victorioia^ French and Bavarians mi^ht have 
fMKsily hud siege to Vienna; and Leopold was at 
the suue time at war with the Hungarians, who 
cv>n^«pluned of new of^pressicMis, an^ having re- 
WIVAL put them$dves und^- the conunand of 
|iruice Ka^^4zL But Villars was unsuccessful 
un l^<T»ttny ; Mariborough had already taken 
pi>^^^«^si<;k>ei of Bon, Hui, and limbouig, and 
w;ii$ adx^uicu:^ spee«hly to the assistance of the 
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emperor. Villeroi beinj? set at liberty, com- 
manded the army in Flanders, and followed 
Marlborough, but very soon lost sight of him. 
The English general forced the intrenchments 
near Donawert, took that city, and passed the 
Danube, where he was joined by prince Eu- 
gene, their two armies forming a body of fifty- 
two thousand men against sixty thousand. 

On the same plain where Villars defeated the iiol 
Imperialists in 1703, was fought the iamous H^^f^or 
battle of Hochstet, or Blenheim, which was fol- »»h«»- 
lowed by most fatal disasters. The marechak 
Tallard and Marsin, with the elector of Bava- 
ria, commanded. Twelve capital faults, of 
which they were accused, may be seen in the 
Memoirs of that rigid censor of generals, M.de 
feuquieres. Undoubtedly they committed some 
very great ones, since Villars, who was then at 
the extremity of the Cevennes, on hearing their 
dispositions, foretold the event. Tlie superiority 
of the generals of the enemy was a sufficiently 
bad omen. 

Marlborough penetrated the wing of the army ihtMd 
commanded by Tallai*d, who, being near- ^■^*' 
sighted, threw himself into the middle of one of 
the enemy's squadrons, where he was taken pri- 
soner. Eugene, after being three times re- 
pulsed, routed all who opposed him ; when the 
dector and Marsin retreated, without thinking 
of twelve thousand men of the best troops of 
France, who were shut up in the village of 
Blenheim ; and this small army, from its sitiia- 
tion, was obliged to surrender without coming 
to an engagement. The Danube and the field 
of battle were covered with dead ; and after the 
action, the French army could scarcely collect 
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twenty thousand men. A hundred leases of 
country were suddenly lost. Bavaria fella ptey 
to the Austrians, while the elector saved him- 
self hy flying to Brussels. Alsace was invaded. 
Landau and Trarhach taken bj the Imperial- 
ists, and Marlborough made himself master of 
Treves. 
^^ Amidst these victories, in 1705 died the em- 
i,«o|wu. peror Leopold, a prince of a weak character, 
^T!^ always guided, yet always desirous to appear 
absolute* His ministers, by representing Liouis 
XIV. every where as an odious and formidable 
enemy, had almost rendered him master of the 
whole power of the empire ; and firom thence 
came tue association oi the Circles, and those 
armies of more than sixty thousand men, who 
were seen on the banks of the Rhine. Joseph I., 
the eldest son and successor of Leopold, Deing 
of an enterprising genius, and capable of acting 
for himself, took care to profit dv this advan- 
tage. He immediately proscribea the two £- 
lectors of Bavaria ana Cologne, who had been 
stripped of their dominions, and gave a pnnci- 
pality of the empire to Marlborough, upon 
whpm qu^n Anne and the £iiglish parliament 
lavished more flattering" recompenses, 
critiaa Philip V, was already tottering on the throne 
''mIJ'^^^ Spain ; and though the bulk of the nation 
Vr was jfbr him, yet there was a great number of 
factious traitors in the different provinces, and 
bis court was distracted by intrigues. Cardinal 
Portocarrero and Arias, tne chief njembers of 
the secret council, were disgraced. The prin^ 
cess of XJrsini, of the family of Tremoille, with 
some Frenchmen, engrossed his favour; and 
she changed the ministry as she pleased. lx>ius 
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XIV. having soon after recalled her, she was 

g^rmitted to return, at the earnest entreaties of 
hilip, who could not bear her absence. This 
capricious woman continued a long time to have 
too great an influence over the anairs of state, 
and the Spaniards had great room to complain 
of her ; but the king was of a mild and virtu- 
ous disposition. 

JSngland and Holland being resolved to de- Attempti 
throne him, made incredible efibrts in favour^ » 
of the archduke, who, in raillery, was called I^oke 
Charles, by the grace of heretics, CathoUc king. ^^^ 
So great was the detestation of heresy in Por- 
tu^l and Spain, that such protectors neces- 
sarily brougnt an odium on the party whose 
cause they espoused ; however, they almost suc^ 
c^eded ; and the English, in a particular man- 
ner, signalized themselves in the attempt. 

After having conveyed the archduke Charles Conquato 
into Portugal, in the year 1704 they took Gib- E^iiJ^m 
raltar ; of which they have ever since kept pos- ^«n- 
session. Next year they reduced the provinces 
of Valencia and Catalonia. Two fruitless at.- 
tempts of France, the one against Gibraltar, 
and the other against Barcelona, almost totally 
ruined that formidable marine which had been 
established by Louis XIV. There were still 
some hopes, but they all soon vanished. 

Villeroi, who was always honoured with the iwe.. 
confidence of Louis, which he merited on every defeLicd b^ 
account rather than that of general, flattered ^^^^^ 
himself that, with an army of fourscore thou- p^. 
sand men in Flanders, he would wipe away the 
stains of his reputation. Contrary to the opi.- 
nion of his generals, he resolved to risk an en- 
gagement ; and his dispositions were made a>. 
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gainst all ' the rules of military science. The 
battle of Ramiilies, which was fought near the 
Mehaigne, proved a most disgraceful overthrow 
for the French, who were defeated in half an 
hour by Marlborough, when they lost twenty 
thousand men, and almost all Spanish Flanders, 
liouis having spared to reproach Villeroi, is 
undoubtedly worthy of admiration. Marechal 
said the king on seeing him, ^fortune does not 
smUe upon men of our age. But the people did 
not less lament the disasters occasioned by &« 
vour being misplaced; and as faults multiplied, 
misfortunes increased. 
Vendome Veuddme should have been left in Italy, since 
''^"■hecaiTiedon a difficult war with great aloiy. 
He repulsed prince Eugene at the battle of 
Cassano, near the Adda, in 1705, and had 
newly gained a complete victory over another 
general at Cassinato. Last of all^ he obliged 
prince Eugene to retire into the country of 
Trent to wait a reinforcement, and was pre- 
paring to give the last blow to the duke of Sa- 
voy, by t£^ing the capital of Piedmont. Dur- 
ing these transactions, Venddme was destined 
to replace Villeroi in the Low Countries. The 
duke de la Feuillade, son-in-law of the mini- 
ster Chaniillard, who was anxious to raise him 
to the highest honours, was charged with the 
siege of Turin ; and this new choice of court 
favour proved a fresh source of misfortunes. 
Fk«imtioitt The author of The Age qf horns XIV. gives 
tiienppeof a cuHOUs detail of the preparations for this 
'*"* siege. * One hundred batallions and forty-six 
squadrons, a hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non, a hundred and ten thousand balls, twenty- 
one thousand bombs, and about twenty-eignt 
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thonaand grenades. It is certain that the ex- 
pense of these preparations for destruction 
would have heen sufficient to settle one of the 
most niunerous colonies, and to have put it in- 
to a flourishing condition. Every siege of a 
^reat town requires these immense expenses, 
and when a ruined village ought to he repair- 
ed at home, it is neglected. ' I should be glad 
frequently to copy such reflections, though they 
should only produce a sentiment of compassion 
oa the fate of mankind. 

To judge of the conduct of the duke de la Fruits 
IFeuillade, it is enough to he informed, that, j^p^J^u^ 
when the marechal de Vauhan oiiered to direct ^^. 
the operations of the siege in quality of enei- ""^^ 
neer, the duke rejected his offer with disdam. 
By his manner of attacking Turin, he made it 
believed that he did not intend the place should 
be taken ; at least, such an incredible report 
was greatly spread, and after some ill-concert- 
ed attacks, he had made no progress in the 
siege. The duke of Savoy sallied out of the 
town, and escaped ; prince Eugene advanced to 
his assistance, and had time to force every ob- 
struction. 

Even in presence of Vendome, who was al- prinoe 
ready appomted to the command in Elanders, ^^^ 
and, because he was on the eve of setting out, Jgjj^ 
waa perhaps more negligent than usual, Eugene 
passed the Adige, the White Canal, and like- 
wise the Po. The duke of Orleans, to whom 
Vend6me gave up the command of the army, 
not being able to prevent the Junction of the 
Imperialists with the duke of Savoy near Asti, 
set out to join La Feuillade before Turin. If 
the duke of Orleans had commanded in chi^f. 
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he would have marched to meet the enemy ra- 
ther than wait for them in the lines ; hut an or* 
der from court, with which Marsin was in- 
trusted, contrary to his own opinion, overruled 
the intention of the prince ; and, to obey their 
instructions from court, they were exposed to 
the greatest misfortunes. 
P,j^ In two hours the lines were forced, the French 
•t Turn, dispersed, their bag^ge, ammunition, and mi* 
litary chest, all fell into the hands of the ene- 
my. Marsin died of his wounds ; the duke of 
Orleans, who was likewise wounded, retreated 
towards Pignerol. Though no more than two 
thousand men fell in the battle, all the French 
possessed in Italy was lost ; Piedmont, the Mi- 
lanese, Modena, Mantua, and even the king- 
dom of Naples. By retiring under the walls of 
Casal, they might have had some resource. Two 
days after the defeat at Turin, the count de 
Medavi gained a complete victory over the 
prince of Hesse at Castiglion^, but it was at- 
tended with no consequences. To save these 
victorious troops, it was found necessary to ca- 
pitulate, and the whole country was abandon- 
ed to the emperor. All these losses were the 
""fruit of a first error. 
Hm Mflge The affairs of Spain seemed equally despe-* 
j^^^^^ rate. The siege of Barcelona, where Philip V. 
assisted in person, was not more fortimate than 
that of Turin. They imagined they were on 
the point of taking the place, when the count 
de Toulouse, a natural son of Louis XIV., and 
admiral in chief, who blocked up the port, was 
obliged to retreat before an Ene^lish squadron* 
At the same time an eclipse of tne sun nappen- 
^d, with which the Spaniards were as mucn ter« 
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rified as in the days of ignorance. The marechal 
de Tesse speedily raised the siege, and left im- 
mense quantities of provisions which fell into the 
bands of the English, and the whole provinces 
of the kingdom were filled with dismay. They 
penetrated even to Madrid, and caused the 
archduke to be proclaimed. It was believed 
in France, that Pnilip must have ^ne to esta- 
blish his power in America, which was a pro- 
iect of the famous Vauban ; but what could he 
nave done without a naval power ? 

He still found a resource in the virtue of the Fiddity 
Castillians, who continued faithful to their king, *^St "^ 
and were provoked at an attempt to impose c-taiiaM. 
another upon them. Being delighted with the 
courage and merit of the youn^ queen, they 
displayed all the zeal of an intrepid people ani- 
mated with despair. Bishops, priests, monks, 
peasants, women, and even children, joined in 
the patriotic enthusiasm, and signalized them- 
selves by bold actions, so that the capital was 
very soon recovered ; where Philip was receiv- 
ed with transports of joy, and every one was 
anxious to contribute to nis assistance. 

The marechal de Berwick, natural son of J^^^ 
James II., defeated the enemy at Almanza, up- '^f^^ 
on the frontiers of Valencia, in 1707. Their 

funeral was the count de Ruvigni, a native of 
ranee, who had been made a peer by the title 
of Lord Galway. Having observed the efforts 
of the Castillians, he wrote to London, that all 
the powers .of Europe could not dethrone a 
prince so beloved by his subjects. The duke 
of Orleans came to command in Spain, and 
took advantage of the battle of Almanza to re- 
duce Valencia and Arragon ; and took Lerida 
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racter and principles broke that union which is 
so needful to procure success. What was es« 
sential at bottom was, not to entertain just 
thoughts of reli^on, but to serve the state 
with fidelity. Prince Eugene and Marlborough 
vvere strictly united both in the field and the 
oabinety and profited by the faults which this 
misunderstanding could not fail to occasion. 
They routed the French army at Oudenarde, Battle 
and laid siege to Lille ; an attempt apparently oJSLrdt, 
rash, but which was justified by the event. The ^^ 
excellent defence made by the marechal de and other 
Boufflers for near four months, only served to ""^ 
add to the glory of the conquerors. They next 
made themselves masters of Ghent and Bru^ 
^s. Paris trembled, and not without reason ; 
tor some officers in the Dutch service, chiefly 
French refugees, advanced as far as Versailles, 
and carried off the king's master of the horse, 
whom they mistook for the Dauphin. 

The next year completed the calan\ities of ^^y 
France. Clement XI., Albani, who had always lolL ' 
espoused the interests of France, seeing the ec- *^"°^ 
clesiastical state threatened by the Imperialists, 
was obliged to acknowledge the archduke king 
of Spain. His sufiirage was of great conse- 
quence in the opinion of a superstitious people, 
who abhorred the heretics, by whom tnat 
prince was supported. The English took Sar- 
dinia from Spain, and gave it to the emperor, 
and had taken Minorca the year before. The 
Moors made themselves masters of Oran, on 
the coast of Africa, and the monarchy seemed 
every where to fall to ruin. 

To so many losses the scourge of nature ^'•«»"» 
seemed to be aoded. A severe winter made them pcmo. 
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^ — disgusted with their propos- 
als, in which thej demanded that the king 
shonU join with them to dethrone his grandson, 
that he should renounce the sovereignty' of Al- 
saoe,and yield to the I>utch ten towns m Flan- 
ders, and other pboes. These odious prraos- 
als produced a &vourable effect for IjouisSjEV. 
By a circular letter, he showed the public not 
only ibe cruel injustice of the enemy, but like- 
wise the necessity of defending himself against 
them. The sense of the evils which they en- 
dured, was suspended by hcmour and indigna- 
tion. 

^giin«Mi Villars commanded an army of about seventy 
ia thousand men in Flanders, and the marechal 

'^""''^ Boufflers, though his senior, bad desired to serve 
under him ; a generosity more honourable for 
him than to have the command in chief. Tour- 
nay had newly surrendered, and Eugene and 
Marlborough were going to lay siege to Moos ; 
but they attacked the French, who were anxi- 
ous to obstruct their design. 

]£^^ From the obstinacy of the combatants, and 
the quantity of blood that was spilt, the battle 
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of Malplaquet surpassed all the rest. Thoueh 
the French soldiery had been without bread tne 
preceding day, they threw away a part of what 
nad been newly distributed to them, and forgot 
their wants, to yield to that martial ardour with 
which they were inspired. The left wing of 
the allies, which was composed of the Dutch 
troops, was cut in pieces, but Marlborough 

gained ground. Villars was wounded while 
astening to oppose his progress ; but the allies 
gained the field of battle, and Bouf&ers retreat- 
ed in good order. The loss of France did not 
exceed eight thousand men, while that of the 
allies was more than twenty thousand ; how- 
ever, that did not prevent them from taking 
Mons. Opinion sometimes has prodigious in- 
fluence in the success of armies ; the loss of 
the field of battle is sufficient to dishearten 
those who are in fact the strongest. 

France was threatened with an invasioil on ScbMM 
the other side of the kingdom.- The duke of ^memy 
Savoy had passed the Alps and taken Anneci^ b!II^^^ 
and was to advance into Burgundy, where he ^ 
expected to be joined by the Imperialists, after 
having penetrated into Franche-comt6. This 
bold attempt, which was prudently concerted, 
failed, by the count de Merci being defeated at 
Rumersneim. The count de Bourg, afterwards 
a marechal of France, had the honour of de- 
feating him, and in some degree preserving the 
kingdom. But if the war was not brought to 
an end, what was still to be expected ? Louis 
was to be humbled under a new load of misfor- 
tunes. 

VOL. V. A A 
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CHAPTER VI. 

eOMTIHtJATION OF TH£ WAR. D£ATH OF THE £IIP£- 
KOR JOSEPH. INTRIGUES AT IjONDON. DISGRACE OF 
HARUIOROUGH, AND PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE. 

^^ . That <dreadful conqueror, who, in 1672, sub- 
"^l^dued almost rU Holland, and, by refusing toler- 
^ able conditions to the conquered, inspired them 
with the courage of despair, now found him- 
self under the necessity of begging a humilia- 
ting peace from these same Hollanders, from 
a persuasion that he could not obtain it by any 
otner means. He offered them a barrier, in 
which Toumay and Lille were comprehended ; 
to restore Strasburg and Brisac, to fill up the 
harbour of Dunkirk, to acknowledge the arch- 
duke king of Spain, and to give no assistance 
to Philip V. We may judge by these offers 
how much the kingdom was exhausted, and to 
what a dreadful situation it was reduced. 
,g. If the general welfare could have prevailed 

•wddiwibeover particular passions, undoubtedly the allies 
^^!^£u would not have hesitated. Were not they like- 
wise sufferers? Were they not exhausted ? Were 
they always secure of victory? Could not a 
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single reverse of fortune wrest from them those 
great advantages, which might have heen se- 
cured to them hy a stroke of the pen ? But, on 
the one hand, the amhition of Eugene and Marl- 
borough made them desirous to continue the 
war ; on the other, tlie pride of the grand pen- 
sionary Heinsius flattered him with the hopes 
of crushing Louis XIV. Holland was without 
a stadtholder ever since the death of William 
III. ; however, Heinsius, who was not so ambi- 
tious as William, followed the same political 
system with regard to France, and gave him- 
self up entirely to the guidance of these two 
generals. 

The French ambassadors, who were received ^'"^ ^^ 
into the little town of Gertaiydenberg by way dethrone hie 
of favour, for they would not deign to admit *™*^**^ 
them to the conferences with the other plenipo- 
tentiaries, seeing their offers rejected with a 
tone of contempt, humbled themselves so far as 
to promise assistance, in money, to carry on the 
war against Philip V. The allies carried their 
barbarity to such an excessive length, as to re- 
quire that he should turn his arms against him, 
and be obliged, without assistance, to dethrone 
him in a couple of months ; without which 
condition, they refused to treat. This was to 
make a peace impossible, and to render them* 
selves, in the sight of mankind, guilty of all the 
cruelties of an unjust war. 

To complete these evils, the arrogance of .NeW 
the allies was cherished by success. They took rf^^UUST 
Douai, Bethune, Saint- venant, and Aire ; the 
barrier towns of France fell one after another, 
and the public misery occasioned universal de- 
spair. A new edict imposed a tax of the tenth 

A a2 
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of all the revenues ; and this burden, unfor- 
tunately necessary, was registered without ob- 
struction. The affiiirs in Spain succeeded no 
better, and the moment was arrived in which 
all hope was at an end. 
pittKpV. After the battle of Almanza in 1707, the 

•^MtatSr marquis de Baygained another victory in 1709, 
at Gudina in Estremadura, yet Philip found 
himself upon the point of being driven out of 
his kin^om. Louis XIV. haul been obliged 
to recal nis troops for his own defence ; and the 
Spaniards, twice beaten in Catalonia, were a- 
min defeated at Saragossa, by the celebrated 
German efeneral Stahrenberg, and Philip <mce 
UKiie quitted his capital. The archduke a- 
ffain entered Madrid, and caused himself to 
W proclaiiiied anew ; but the sorrow with 
whidh the countenances of the Castillians were 
Utt|W«^$»d, declared their fidelity to their law- 
ful ki^jf* 

\^«*Mii»^ 1^^ uvMi oolr was asked from the court of 

¥V^*^^ the fimioos duke de Vend6me, who bad 

HIM served since the unfortunate campaign of 

UWe. No ;»c»enl ever knew better than he 

V>xr ^> m$mre Kis army with a military enthu- 

^ii*$M : Aiid^ upon his' arrival, the Spamards 

tKo^^ thex had found a Saviour. The gran- 

A^<tfe \vr iK*t ecwmtrr were deliberating on what 

M^ ^H^^VI be «t\^ to him : Aigf rank issuf^ 

ti^ir'^ »id the IkTO ; / * JW#«wr tocwifci^ 

mxx^^JN^v. liir » MV JMT As^. Hevcrysoon 

W f*^>xi?*>i W>lli with aa army and UMNiey ; 

«^< xV rwU of the MtkM was such, as to seem 

^^ ^K^ W!^>^^ thwd w» pictssible. The archduke 

H^^i;^fa M^Wa ^ awd YMddme having con- 

J^^tvst the kiiwr thiiher. Ittsteaed to attack 
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astonished enemies. He besieged the English 
general, Stanhope, in Brihuega, made him pri- 
soner with five thousand men, and next day 
gained a decisive victory over Stahrenberg at 
Villaviciosa ; upon which occasion Philip ac- 

auired ereat honour. Both he and the arch- 
uke had been blamed for not having animated 
their troops by their own presence. After the 
battle of Almanza, the. earl of Peterborough 
said, People are very good-natured to Jightfor 
them. 

The emperor Joseph I., whose good fortune dma of tbs 
had never failed him, who had dismembered a 7!S^ 
part of the Spanish monarchy for his own ad- ^"^^ ^^ 
vanti^, who had most arbitrarily disposed of 
the dominions of the elector of Bavaria, rejoiced 
at the humiliation of the king of France, and 
had defeated the Hungarian rebels, died at the 
age of thirty-three, at the height of human 

Erosperity. His brother, Charles VI., whom 
e attempted to raise to the throne of Spain, 
was his heir, and, after an inter-regnum of six 
months, was elected emperor. Peace was na- 
turally expected to be the consequence of this 
unlooked-for event. 

Some preparations had been making for it a ^^J^^ .„ 
considerable time in England ; and the intrigues 'EnjMi"' 
of the court were of use to the cause of huma- ^ * 



nity. This is too remarkable a circumstance 
not to engage the attention, and nothing serves 
better to show the influence which caprice, 
whim, and trifles, have on the fate of king- 
doms and empires. 

There was always an opposition between the The 
Whigs and Tories, which proved the more keen, iuiSSS 
that religious sentiments were added to politics 
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to foment the division. The first ftrooved 
of the principles of the Presbyterians, and the 
second were zealous sticklers for Episcopacr. 
Marlborough having declared in iavonr of tfie 
"Whigs, that faction not only ruled, bnt eren 
persecuted. An enemy of peace, it entered in- 
to all the views of the general, whose credit and 
immense fortune had Uieir foundation in war. 
A love of money, that disgraceful passion in so 
great a man, contributed, as much as the ho- 
nours which were conferred upon him, to ren- 
der him an irreconcileable enemy to the &mily 
of Bourbon. His wife governed <jueen Anne ; 
Godolphin, the treasurer, was his fnend, and the 
father-in-law of one of his daughters ; and the 
earl of Sunderland, secretary of state, his son- 
in-law, was equally devoted to him ; so that, 
while there was no change of ministry, he dis- 
pose of every thing as he pleased. 
h«vi»xm4 But the duchess of Marlborough, who was 
^J^' haughty to a degree of insolence, forgot that 
favour should be skillfully employed, to be se- 
cure against disgrace. She made the queen too 
sensibfe of her influence, and gave so much rea- 
son for disgust, that in 1708 another favourite, 
lady Masham, who was her relation and crea- 
ture, was already become a rival, by whom she 
was on the point of being supplanted ; and from 
that time cabals against the auke began to be 
formed. The hopes of the Tories were revived. 
Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, secretary of 
state, and the famous St John, afterwards vis- 
count Bolingbroke, formed the plan of a revo- 
lution. 

In those countries where the affairs of the go- 
vernment ai-e influenced by the populace, it is 
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necessary to give them an impression acciording 
to its views, Dy means which are analogous t» 
their way of thinking and feeling ; and the 
springs of religion are almost always the strong- 
est. JDoctor Sacheverel, one of those zealous 
enthusiasts, who, though void of understand- 
ing, could lead the multitude, preached and 
prmted his declamations in favour of passive 
obedience, relij^ous intolerance, and, m one^ 
word, a^inst the principles and government of 
the Whi^. In 1709 he was accused by the 
house oi commons, and his trial engaged the 
attention of all ranks. The clergy and people 
declared in his favour with so much heat, that 
a sedition was apprehended. The queen was 
present at the trial as a spectatress, and it was 
universally known that she approved a doctrine 
favourable to royalty. Many of the principal 
Tories declared, that the doctor's sermons were 
absurd, but maintained there was not sufficient 
ground for condemnation. Sacheverel was 
found guilty by a majority of onl^ seventeen 
voices. The parliament ordered his sermon to 
be burnt, and nimself to be suspended for three 
years, A more rigorous sentence was expected ; 
and the Tories, fancying themselves triumphant, 
enteied into new intrigues. 

Such was the weakness of the queen for the iM-g^t 
duchess of Marlborough, that, il she would thedltei 
have restrained her haughtiness, she might have mmL: 
long preserved her influence ; but, at last, her «>««;*»• 
overbearing, fiery temper rendered her unsuffer- 
able, and the new favourite, whom she had in- 
sulted, seized the opportunity to be revenged. 
Anne being wounded to the quick, burst her 
bonds, ana Godolphin, Sunderland, and the 
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Other leaders of the Whig £MU'ty, were very 
i^smisscd. The ministry was changed, and it 
was necessary likewise to change the parlia- 
ment. Doctor Sacheverel once more appeared 
upon the scene ; a benefice was bestowea upcHi 
hmi, the cler^ and people yielded to the pre* 
vailing enthusiasm, and almost all the elections 
were made in favour of Tories. Without this 
trifling accident, perhaps, this revolution would 
not have taken place. The people of all coun- 
tries are the same. 

i^,^y^mj When the Tories got into power, they be- 

•'^jjj^came, like the Whigs, insolent persecutors. 

tkt diiiM «i They inveighed against the former ministers, 
^i!^ and against marlborough. The noble actions, 
the great services of that general, were defaced 
b^ partj^ hatred ; nothing was spoken of but 
his insatiable avarice, and things of the most 
odious kinds were imputed to him ; his abilities 
were insulted, and even his courage rendered 
problematical. The English seem to have 
Deen seized with the levity and ingratitude 
of the Athenians ; or rather, in the transports 
of faction, they showed themselves, what 
they always have been in similar circum- 
stances, less reasonable than passionate and ua- 
• just, 

obiirMiioni Howcvcr, the court durst not take the 
•ii^ command of the army from Marlborough. 
While the war continued, he was almost cer- 
tain of preserving considerable power; and 
however great the queen's inclination for peace, 
the national prejudices against France, and 
the pride of victory, presented powerful ob- 
stacles. 
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But the emperor Joseph heing dead, and all tu motiT» 
his dominions inherited Dy Charles, it was the ^^ 
interest of England to adopt a different system, JJESSd. 
and not exhaust herself in the cause of another. 
She hore the hurthen of the war, while Holland 
and the house of Austria reaped the fruits. If 
she had taken up arms to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe ; if there was room to dread 
that the family of France, being placed on the 
throne of Spain, would make the balance lean 
to that side, ought she to set all those crowns 
upon one head which had rendered the house 
of Austria too formidable ? Was it not high 
time to put an end to the calamities of Europe? 
Could England do any thing more for her own 
glory ? 

Queen Anne and her ministers were kept in smmi 
restraint by the en^gements which had oeen"'*^***" 
entered into with the allies ; but, by means of vemiiki. 
an obscure priest, whose name was 6ualtier, a 
secret negociation had been begun with the 
court of Versailles ; and the ministry of Louis 
XIV. was assured, that, if they pleased, a peace 
might be concluded without the interposition of 
Holland. This xoas^ as M. de Torci expresses it 
in his Memoirs, asking a sick mariy attacked by a . 
long and dangerous harder ^ if he wished to be 
cured. The poet Prior was employed in this 
negociation; and, what is very uncommon, 
both parties acted with equal sincerity. 

The war, however, was still continued, and 1711. 
Marlborouffh made France tremble. He forced^^ST*^ 
the lines of marechal de Villars, which extend- Bouduin. 
ed from Montreuil to Valenciennes. He next 
attempted the siege of Bouchain ; a bold un- 
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dertaking, attended with the same success, so 
that there was scarce any ohstnictum left he- 
tween him and Paris. 

Happily the pacific disposition of the British 
court set bounds to the ambition of that gene- 
ral ; and, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
emperor and the states-general, the prelimina- 
ries of peace were signed ; by which a barrier 
was secured to the allies, and Dunkirk demo- 
lished. Marlborough was stript of his employ- 
ments, but preserved the riches which he had 
acquired during the war. Accused of pecula- 
tion, he would, perhaps, have fallen a victim to 
the Tories, if tne queen had not, by prudent 
moderation, spun out to a great length the odi-^ 
ous prosecution. 

It was in vain that prince Eugene came to 
London in hopes of debating the views of the 
ministry. He was received with honour, but 
his hopes were frustrated ; yet he gave an emi- 
nent proof of his esteem for the disgraced hero. 
One day, when dining with Harley, earl of Ox-^ 
ford, the author of the revolution in the minis- 
try, that minister said, that he congratulated 
himself on having the greatest general in Eu- 
rope at his table. If I am^ replied the prince, 
/ owe it to you. Marlborough could not be more 
highly praised, nor more amply revenged for 
the insults of his enemies. 
The Dnidi ^ To sec England upon the point of abandon- 
i^* ing them, was a just punishment for the arro- 
^nce of the Dutch. They were informed in 
the queen's name, that if they deferred to con- 
cur m the preliminaries, the delay would be 
construed into a refusal ; upon which they con- 
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sented to open the conferences at Utrecht, 
which ended in a peace that ought to have 
been eagerly promoted by all the powers of 
Europe. 
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ERA OF LOUIS XIV. 



BOOK IV. 



CONTAINING THE END Ol^ THE REIGN OF LOUIS 

XIV. AND THE HISTORY OF THE CZAR 

PETER L AND CHARLES XIL 



CHAPTER I. 

N£GOClATIONS OF UTRECHT. VICTORIES OF FRANCE. 

END OF THE WAR IN 1714. 

The congress of Utrecht was opened in Janua- 1712. 
ry 1712, but did not at first keep pace with the ^^^ 
expectations of Louis XIV. However anxious tf^ 
queen Anne was to procure a peace, she desired oppoMrtiie 
as much as possible that the allies should be sa- J**^ • 
tjsfied ; but their wishes were by no means pa- 
cific. The emperor Charles Vl. opposed the 
dismembering of the Spanish monarchy, and 
the Dutch did not confine their pretensions to 
the barrier which they demanded. Their nego- 
ciations were always carried on with a captious 
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insincerity, never explaining their demands, but 
waiting to make such, as contingencies recom-- 
mended, and endeavouring to reduce France 
to accept such terms as they should please to 
offer. 

^^^^^^ On the other hand, the English plenipoten- 
"^^ tiaries were reserved and timid, from tne ap- 

p£S^^: prehension of changes so common in England ; 
***™^ a dread the better founded, as they foresaw a 
new reign. * These plenipotentiaries,' says 
Torci, * so &r from speaking freely to those of 
France, still talked the language of enemies. 
They minutely obeyed their orders, and their 
instructions were the pledges of their conduct. 
It is dangerous to act owerwise in a country 
liable to such changes, where, according as 
parties prevail, they may be judged worthy ei- 
ther of rewards or punishments ; an unfortu- 
nate uncertainty, to which the plenipotentiaries 
of France were not exposed, as they had only 
to obey the kiiig, whom alone they were to 
please, and which they were sure of doing by 
the punctual execution of clear and exact in- 
structions given to them, without any secret 
reserve by liis majesty. ' This anecdote gives 
a sufficiently just idea of the difference of the 
two governments ; and Torci, no doubt, pre- 
ferred that of Versailles. 

^^i^^JU^ To so many causes of delay was added an 
by unforeseen obstruction, which arose from the 

***if domestic calamities that befel Louis XIV. In 

tiie c^drai 1711^ he had lost his only son the dauphin ; 

TfnaiBt. and the duke of Burgundy, who next succeeded 

to that title, likewise died at the age of thirty ; 

a pr nee deserving universal regret, since, from 

him, was expected the reign of a sage. His wife 
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the dauphiness, an accomplished princess, had 
ended her life hut six days before nim ; and, in 
a few days after, their eldest son, the duke of 
Bretagne, expired. The duke d'Anjou, Louis 
XV,, was threatened with approaching death. 
The right of succession to the crown might 
therefore very soon descend to the Idng of 
Spain, who was the second son of the first dau- 
phin; and, by this chain of misfortunes, the 
union of the two crowns, which was the cause 
of apprehensions in Europe, was no longer im- 
probable. 

This determined queen Anne to demand, as „^ 



an essential condition of the peace, that Philip ff 



V. should purely and simply renounce the 
crown of France, and transfer his title to his 
younger brother the duke de Berri. The coun- 
cil oi Versailles were of opinion that such a 
renunciation must be null, from the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, and had the honesty 
to declare it; and Torci maintained that judg- 
ment, upon a passage in Jerome Bignon, who 
supposes that the fundamental law to which 
this refers, is, in the eyes of the people, the 
work of God himself, and that it can only be 
abolished by him. They might have reason- 
ed better than Jerome Bignon on the subject, 
without wounding the incontestable rights of 
the reigning family : in importaat afiairs es- 
pecially, none but solid reasons should be al- 
kged. 

Bolingbroke, the queen's secretary, prudent- 
ly replied : * We are willing to believe, that in Boibgbnhi 
f ranee you are persuaded that none but God 
can abolish the law upon which you found the 
right of succession ; put we must be pardoned 
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for believing in England, that a prince may de-^ 
part from ms claims by a voluntary renuncia- 
tion ; and that he in whose favour it has been 
made, may, with justice, be supported in his 
pretensions by those powers who nave guaran- 
teed the treaty. ' 
Aitemtiye Ncccssity, which pleads stronger than anv 
^^1^ argument, very soon persuaded Louis, who aa- 
thekingof vised his grandson to take this unavoidable 
^**^ step. To facilitate the peace, England pro- 
posed another alternative ; either that Philip 
should make the proposed renunciation, or 
yield Spain to the duke of Savoy ; to receive 
in excnange his dominions, with Monferrat, 
Mantua, and the kingdoms of Naples and Sici- 
ly ; so that if he, or any of his descendants, 
should succeed to the crown of France, it might 
be re-united to all these territories, except Si- 
cily, which should be detached for the ramily 
of Austria. Louis preferred the last expedient. 
In writing to the King of Spain : / snail look 
upon it as the greatest happiness qf my Ufe^ said 
he, \fyou take the resolution to come nearer to me, 
and to preserve claims which you wllfruitiessfy re- 
gret^ if you ever abandon ihem. But Philip al- 
leging that he owed it to his own ^lory and the 
sseal of his subjects, preferred Spam, consented 
to the renunciation, and agreed to a suspen- 
sion of arms. The English desired to have Ijun- 
kirk put into their hands till the peace should 
be concluded ; and it was agreed to, because a 
mutual confidence reigned between the two 
courts, and they were anxious to have the peace 
concluded. 
The Holland, however, had redoubled her efforts 
Engiwh for the first campaign. Quesnoi was taken by 
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prince Eugene, who proposed to the duke of Mpm^ 
Ormond, the EngUsh general, to engage the thTSL 
French. It was at this time the suspension of 
hostilities between England and France was 
declared. The duke separated from the allies ; 
but most of the foreign troops who were in the 

3ueen's pay refused to follow him ; and prince 
iUgene, who still had a superior army, laid 
siege to Landreci. France was reduced to the 
greatest extremity; and it was debated in coun- 
cil whether the king should leave Versailles. 
He was resolved, in case of a new disaster, to 
assemble the nobility, to lead them a^inst the 
enemy, and to die with his arms in his hands. 
That monarch, who appeared greater in adver- 
sity than when surrounded with the pomp of 
victories, interests the feelings of the heart, af- 
ter having long dazzled the eye. 

It was now time that the enemy should ex- p^ 

Eerience, in their turn, how much men are tttacknig 
linded in trusting to fortune. A parish-priest J^y. 
and a magistrate of Douay were the first that 
conceived it would be easy to attack two essen- 
tial posts of prince Eugene, whose lines were 
excessively extended, and at a great distance 
from his camp. An idea conceived by accident 
may be productive of great consequences. Up- 
on the information given to the marechals Vil- 
lars and Montesquieu, the plan of an enter- 
prise was laid, by which France was preserv- 
ed. What was not to be dreaded, if it did not 
succeed ! 

Villars made a feint as if he wanted to at- &ttk 
tack prince Eugene's camp ; and, having amus- jy^un. 
ed him, suddenly fell upon Denain, where the 
duke of Albemarle was entrenched ; and, hav- 

VOL. V. B B 
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ing forced Iba entnefiehments, made the duke, 
and all who were with him, prisoners, rapidlj 
carrying the difierent posts along the Scarpe. 
He next attacked Marohiennes, where the ma- 
^zines of the enegriy were deposited, aod car- 
ried it in three days. Prince Eugene raised the 
siege of Landreci, and lQ3t Saint An^and^ I>ou- 
ay, Le QuesH;^y, and Bouchain. He retreated, 
after having lost a great part, of his array, with- 
out coming to an action, forty battalions being 
made prisoners. 'Evoax that tioie the superiori- 
ty seemed to b^ on the side of France, and the 
enemies of the peace ii^ere punished for their 
imprudence and cruel ambition. 
Renuacia- Then it was that Phili{i V.. made a solemn 
of niiip renunciation, and the court of Great Britain 
^ftlilS.'" ii^isted upon its being ratified by the states-ge- 
neral of France^ • But^ • says Torci, in his Me- 
moirs, * the authority which foreigners ascribe 
to the states beine unknown in France, this 
clause was changed by the kin^ : he only pro- 
mised to accept the renunciation of the kinr 
his grandson ; that it should then be publishea 
by his order» and^ in the most solemn manner, 
registered in aU the parliament? of the king- 
dom. ' In fact, frofflft the year 1614 the national 
assembly was only to be heard of in history. 
The duke of Berri, brother of Philip, in the 
same manner renounced the crown of Spain, in 
case he succeeded to that of France ; as did 
likewise the duke of Orleans. The best secu- 
rity for these renunciations was undoubtedly 
the apprehensions of Europe for the balance of 
power, 
TteCwrttt The Cortes^ which had formerly been so 
• fhe order of powcrful iu Spain« but at prcscnt are forgotteo, 
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like the states-general of France, confirmed the « 
renunciation of Philip. They did more ; for s|^ 
they chang^ed the order of succession in favour 
of the msues, instead of the females, who in- 
herited the Spanish monarchy preferably to 
princes who were not so nearly related; and 
from that time it was established, that the males 
should have the preference. Had it not been 
for this regulation, the descendants of Philip V. 
might have seen the crown, by rifi^ht of mar- 
riage, descend to forei^ers, and the renuncia- 
tion turn out to their disadvantage. An object 
of such importance merited the attention of the 
Cortes. 

The court of Great Britain having removed The Dutch 
every obstruction to a peace on their side, the ^"^ 
tone of the Dutch was changed, and they hum- p****" 
bly begged to renew those conferences which 
they had broken ofi'. The abb^ Polignac, se- 
cond plenipotentiary of Louis XIV., wrote in 
the foUowm^ terms : * We act the same part 
the Dutch did at Gertruydenberg, and they act 
ours : this is complete revenge. Count Zinzen- 
dorft", the emperor's minister, feels his declen- 
sion very severely. * Struck with dismay at the 
last campaign, the states-general were obliged 
to follow the steps of England, whatever efibrts 
were made to prevent tnem by the court of 
Vienna. 

At last the peace was signed at Utrecht, a- nia 
greeably to the preliminaries settled with Louis, "^^p^ 
We shall give an abridgment of the principal utrecht. 
articles. 

1. France obliges herself not to suffer the ArtidM 
Pretender in her dominions, nor to acknowledge Eifund. 
the claims of the house of Stuart. She guaran- 

bb2 
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tees the order of succession settled in favour of 
the house of Hanover. The English parlia- 
ment had declared, that if queen Anne died 
without children, the crown was to descend to 
the princess Sophia, daughter of the elector 

Salatine Frederic V., the grand-daughter of 
ames I. and the mother of George I., who suc- 
ceeded in virtue of that act. Forty-five people 
were reckoned, who, by their birth, had a pre- 
ferable title; but the English consulted only 
their hatred against the Catholic league. Hud- 
son's Bay, the islands of St Christopher and 
Newfoundland, Acadia or Nova Scotia, to be 
ceded to England ; important acquisitions in 
America. The harbour of Dunkirk to be filled 
up, and the fortifications to be demolished, 
with a promise never to repair them. Spain 
yielded to Great Britain Gibraltar, the island of 
Minorca, and the assiento or negro-trade For 
thirty years, 
of HottSirL ^' France engaged to deliver up the Spanish 
Low Countries to the States-general, for the 
house of Austria to enjoy the perfect sovereign- 
ty. No part of these provinces can ever belong 
to that crown, nor even to any prince of the 
blood. The Dutch shall garrison those places 
destined for a barrier, according to a treaty 
which they had concluded with England, to 
which shall be added Toumai, Ipres, Menin, 
and some other towns; but Lisle, Aire, Be- 
thune. Saint- Venant, in exchange, to be restor- 
ed to Louis XIV. 
The duke S. The duke of Savoy to be acknowledged 
s«vo^kiDg heir to the Spanish monarchy, failing the pos- 
of Sicily, terity of Philip V. The summit of the Alps to 
be the boundary between France and his do- 
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minions. Exille, Fenestrelle, Chateau-dauphin, 
and some other places, to he ceded to him. 
Spain likewise ceaed to him the kingdom of 
Sicily, under a clause of reversion, failing heirs* 
male. Victor Amadeus was a great gainer by 
his defection. 

4. The elector of Bavaria to keep Luxem- Hou«e 
burg and the county of Namur until he shall ^^^•^ 
be recompensed for his losses. Philip V. had 
given him the sovereignty of the Spanish Low 
Countries, of which he only retained this part. 

The kingdom of Sardinia was likewise granted 
to him. The reestablishment of that prince, 
and his brother the elector of Cologne, was al- 
ways one of the principal objects of the gene^ 
rosity of the king of France. 

5. Besides the Low Countries, the kingdom Hoaae 
of Naples and the Milanese were left to the"^^'"*"'' 
house Qf Austria. Louis yielded Landau, Kehl, 

and Brisac, to the empire. The elector of 
Brandenburg to be acknowledged king of Prus- 
sia, to whom Spanish Guelderland was to be 
ceded. 

6. Portugal to be comprehended in the ge- Portogd. 
neral peace. All the contracting powers ac- ^^^ 
knowledged Philip V., who lost no part of his 
dominions, except such as were rather hurtful 
than advantageous to Spain from their dis- 
tance. 

The emperor Charles VI., by acquiescing inchvic* vi» 
the peace of Utrecht, would have gained some "^"t*" 
certain advantages, and have happily put an concluding 
end to a war which made Europe stream with * **^' 
blood for thirteen years. He flattered himself 
with the hope of wresting new concessions |rom 
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France, without the assistance of England and 
Holland ; a rash expectation ! and he nad cause 
for repentance. Villars took Landau, crossed 
the Rhine, defeated general Vaubcxme, made 
himself master of Fribourg, by this means com- 
pelled the emperor to accept a peace, and had 
the honour oi concluding it with prince Eu- 
gene at Rastadt. 
1714. By this treaty France preserved Landau, and 
ofR^SSdi. ^h^ irontiers were left exactly the same as at 
the peace of Ryswick. Charles got frcHn the 
Spanish monarchy what had been ceded to him 
at Utrecht. The electors of Bavaria and Co- 
logne had their dominions restored by the em* 
peror ; but neither he nor the empire acknow^ 
ledged the king of Spain, who, on his part, did 
not acknowled^ the emperor. However, their 
titles were not less determined. The peace with 
the empire was signed at Baden. 
Ambitioa How obuoxlous are ambitious politicians to 
je^^. be mistaken in their calculations ! It was ex- 

Eected that France would be stript of a Hum- 
er of provinces ; yet she lost nothing iu Eu- 
rope but some of those places which she had 
formerly conquered. If we reflect upon the 
ofiers made by Loi)is at the conference of Ger- 
truydenberg, we must be sensible, that, inde- 
pendent of the cause of humanity, it is a folly 
to refuse peace when it can be made to ad- 
vantage : and what shall we think of the con-, 
quests of Louis XIV. purchased by so many 
wars equally ruinous ana bloody ? 
CateioBtt Nothing remained for the king ()f Spain to 
•vbdtted. jpgjmj^ ijyj Catalonia, which continued obsti- 
nately to refuse submission, and, though de^ 
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prived of «U assistano?, still preserted an emhii^ 
siastic love of liberty. Louvs seat some troops 
and a Hquadron, and they laid siege to Barcelo- 
na both by sea and land ; but the inhabitants 
defended themselves like madmen. Their cou- 
rage was inflamed to a degree of fanaticism by 
their priests and monks, of whom, it is saia, 
more tnan five hundred fell with arms in their 
hands. However, the marechal de Berwick 
obliged this great city to capitulate, when the 
most guilty were punished, and the privileges 
of the province abolished. 

Philip v., in quiet possession of his kingdom, 
always showed a blind submission to his favour- 
ite the princess Ursini, who had governed the 
queen, Mary Louisa of Savoy. Upon the death 
of the queen, it was reported that she was to 
be succeeded by the pnncess Ursini ; but, led 
by the deceitful information of Alberoni, an 
ecclesiastic of low birth, a native of Placentia, 
she persuaded the king to marry Elizabeth 
Famese, heiress of Parma, Placentia, and Tus- 
cany, whom that Italian represented as a wo- 
man void of spirit, of a weak understanding, 
and, of course, easily governed. Nothing could 
be more unjust than this picture. Elizabeth 
had scarcely set foot in Spain, when the favour- 
ite, not being sufficiently guarded in her dis- 
course, she caused her to be immediately dis- 
missed, and all the ministry to be changed. 
Orri, whose zeal to restore the finances occa- 
sioned commotions in Spain, and chiefly in the 
Inquisition, from his meddling with the privi- 
leges of the church, was sent back to France. 
Alberoni, a man of extensive genius and bold 



\ vujf soon got "die jreins of govemineiit 
into hb httidsyaiid fiwrmed vast projects, which, 
as we shall haYC occaskn to observe, brought 
cm hb own destanictioo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DEATH OF qU££N ANNE, AND THE ATFAIRS OF ENG- 
UlND. DEATH OF LOUIS XIY. 

If party-spirit had not stifled the feelings of The gkfj 



nature, and obscured the light of reason, queen ^"^J^JL^ 
Anne would have been umversally celebrated ^^ 
as the bene&ctress of the human race. She 
brought to Bti end a most dreadful war, where 
relations fought against relations, where the 
particular interests of a few princes gave up 
the finest countries in Europe to fire and sword ; 
and the ambition of some generals sacrificed 
the blood and treasure of the people unneces- 
sarily. She showed every possible regard for 
the mterest of her allies, though they did not 
furnish their contingencies, and persevered a- 
gainst her equitable measures. She gloriously 
Sreed her kingdom from the burden of a ruin- 
ous war, whicn was only interesting to the Aus- 
trian power. She obtained the approbation of 
her parliament, where the Commons complain- 
ed of being burdened with nineteen millions 
during the course of the war. In a word, the 
great work which crowned the glory of her 
reign deserves the highest applause. 
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The Wbigs, however, railed against the peace 
with uDbounded licentiousness ; and the nation 
was overrun with libels and satires, and reports 
were spread the most likely to inflame hot- 
headed men. The queen, said they, wants 
to place her brother, the Pretender, on the 
throne ; Popery will prevail, the laws are threat- 
ened, the Gonstituti<Ni is in danger. These se- 
ditious rumours disturbed the parliament; and, 
notwithstanding the prudent representations of 
the que^A, they offered a reward of five thou- 
sand pounds sterling to whoever should seize 
the person of the Pretender, if he attempted to 
effect a descent in the kingdom. He had with- 
drawn to Lorraine. 

rm. Queen Anne, consumed with vexation, which 
increased her infirmitie5,died in the fiftieth year 
of her age : a good princess, but of narrow ge- 
nius and a weak character, though she loved 
her people, and lived a life of virtue. Her 
reign was an uninterrupted series of prospe- 
rity, which she owed to her generals and mi- 
pisters. 

\vn. In 1706 she executed a scheme which had 
been fruitlessly attempted by king William ; 
the uniting oi England and Scotland into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. The 
intractability of the Scots, the mutual antipathy 
of the two nations, the disturbances continually 
springing frcHU these principles^ rend^^ the 
project extremely useful, but at the same time 
increased the obstructions^ The treaty, of which 
the following ^are the principal articles, was at 
last concluded. 1. That all the subjects of 
Great Britain shall have the same privileges and 
the same laws. 2« That the whole kingdmn 
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shall be represented by one parliament, into • 
which sixteen peers and forty-five commoners 
of Scotland shall be admitted. 3. That all the 
peers of Scotland shall enjoy the same privileges 
as those of England, except the right of sitting 
in parliament. This exception was attacked, 
as contrary to the fundamental laws and essen- 
tial rights of the peerage. The church of Scot- 
land, which was Presbyterian, occasioned an- 
other subject of dispute ; for the antipathy of 
the sects was not then extinguished. They ex- 
aggerated the inconveniences, and lessened the 
advantages. But now that the ferment is dis- 
persed, what appeared at that time a monster, 
IS now no longer any thing. Experience, soon- 
er or later, causes chimeras to vanish ; so rare 
is it to do a great public good, without some 
particular inconvenience. 

It was declared, by a law passed in this reign, PraimtT 
that no man could be the representative of a "^be ' 
county in parliament, unless he had six hundred ■^^J^ 
pounds sterling a year in land ; and for a bo- pariuonent. 
rou^h, one half of that sum. This law was 
msiae with a view of excluding those who were 
only traders, from an assembly where the pos- 
sessors of landed property were thoueht more 
worthy of being the representatives of the na- 
tion. The eyfl of bribing both the electors 
and elected, was of such a nature as to increase 
continually ; and the mischief still grew worse 
under a foreign family, which had more need 
of that resource to support its authority. 

Such were the prejudices occasioned by the aie Enginh 
imprudent zeal of the last of the Stuarts, that ^]^^^ 
in the dread of seeing a Catholic upon t^® ^^ g^^^^rt^ 
throne, the English preferred the dpmmion of 



a foreigner, to that of a prinee of Ac >^>^ 

mily, to an Englishman* The 
being dead, her son, the elector <if 
waH, without difficulty, acknowledged b^ the 
name of George L It was a prodigkms iaoon. 
venieuce, that the king of England, as a ptince 
of Ciennany, had some interests which woe 
woi*so than indifferent to his kingdom ; but Ins 
people only thought of beii^ deUyeied from 
a Catholic nimily, and to banish for ever ev^erj 
idea of Popery. 

omiTfii h Georffc, who, at his accession, was fiftr-fonr 

iiMivUiiNt iuQ years of a(;^, and already distinguished by his 
'**r ^ personal merit, ought, it would seem, to hold 

Dw Mhift, jj^^ balance between the Whigs and the Tories, 
rather than to foment the spirit of faction, by 
declaring in favour of the one against the other; 
but whether he thought that to be impossible, 
or his intei^est or inclination led him to toe party 
numt opposite to the Stuaits, the Whigs inune- 
tliattly gained his whole confidence. Marlbo^ 
n>u{{h was again placed at the head of the army, 
and Bolingbix)ke was dismissed from the mi-* 
nistry. A parliament devoted to the court, 
which did not ne&^lect the means of corruption, 
at\er having fixed the ordinary revenue of the 
crown at seven hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, very soon began to persecute the Tories. 
The dukes of Ormond, Bolingbroke and Ox^ 
ford, wcix) accused of high treason ; the two 
first withdrew to France, and, failing to appear, 
a bill of attainder was found against them ; and 
Oxford, who had been dismissed a little before 

• the death of queen Anne, remained two years 

in the Tower before he was discharged. He was 
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even excepted from an act of indemnity, which 
was published too late. 

It was impossible but the severities of the new Septennui 
government must occasion disturbances. The p""*""*^ 
Jacobites, or the Pretender's party, prepared for 
a rebellion, and the minister was exposed to the 
same storms in which so many eminent persons 
had fallen victims. It was this which inspired 
hira with a bold scheme, dangerous for the con- 
stitution, but exceedingly useful to the royal 
authority, and which succeeded beyond the 
king's expectations. ' As that parliament was 
exceedingly docile, it was proposed to extend 
their duration to seven years, and specious pre- 
tences over-ruled every good reason ; so that the 
bill passed into a law. Thus triennial parlia- 
ments, which were a barrier set up against the 
attempts of the crown in the time of King Wil- 
liam, were destroyed by the influence of the 
court. Since that time some attempts have 
been made to restore them ^ and perhaps more 
will be made equally unsuccessful. 

Louis XIV. did not long: survive queen ^"S^^ 
Anne ; however, he agam expenenced the 
haughtiness of the Eng^lish. Having demo- 
lished Dunkirk, as had been stipulated, he 
made a harbour at Mardyke, comparable to 
the one which was destroyed ; of which the 
English ambassador having haughtily com- 
plained, the work was abandoned, to prevent a 
rupture. 

Some new theological disputes bein^ stirred u TdUer 
up by the king's confessor, poisoned the close w*. am: 
oi his reign. Father Le Tellier, a violent, se- ^J^- 
vere, haughty man and bigotted theologian, q°JL. 
directed, according to his pleasure, the con^ 
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science of the old monarch, who was more than 
ever susceptible of the impressions of &lse zeaL 
The Reflections of Quesnel, a Father of the 
Oratory, upon the New Testament, had a tinc- 
ture of Jansenism. It was easiy, with a little 
attention, to discover in that book the spirit of 
the Port-royal, which at that time was so sus- 
pected and decried. But it was as easy to fore- 
see, that, by persecuting the author, the readers, 
and favourers of the book, infinitely more harm 
would be done, than by some false propositions 
scattered through four volumes of piety. But 
this is never thought of by those who endeavour 
to direct the opinions of men by force. 
Tiieban A hundred and one propositions of Quesnel, 
"""^"^ which Le Tellier wanted to discredit, were con- 
^^^^^ demned in 1713, by the famous bull Unigenitus 
of Clement XI. It would have perhaps been 
better to have lessened the number, ana not to 
have incurred the reproach of having placed 
among them some respectable truths. One of 
the propositions was. The thread of an unjust ejr. 
communication ought not to prevent a man from 
doing his duty. Whatever bad sense mi^t be 
put upon it, it afforded matter of dispute and 
railing. The acceptance and registration of 
this bull was made an aflBsur of state. The 
king's confessor having met with numberless 
obstacles, though he hs^ the nomination to the 
vacant benefices, employed the most hateful 
intrigues, issued kttres de cachet in vast num« 
hers, stirred up a great part of the nation, drew 
an irreconcileable hatred upon his order, and 
poisoned the latter years of his master's life, 
to erect the constitution of the pope into a law 
of the church and kingdom. 



By an edict which was registered in 1714, the , Edict 
kiog called his leoitioiated children to the sue- "^^^ 
cession, foiling the princes of the blood, with ^^^^^ 
whom he put them upon a level ; but this edict 
was revoked in 1717* His will, which settled 
a regency, was not regarded ai'ter his death ; 
and the duke of Orleans caused it to be an* 
nulled by an arret. 

If Louis XIV. committed some great faults, 1715. 
during a reign of seventy-two years, he in some J^^ 
degree confessed it, when he made use of the ^ 
following memorable expressions to his succes* ^***' 
sor : Endeavour to preserve peace with your neigh- 
hours. I have been toojbnd of war ; do not trM" 
tate me in that, nor in being too expeiisive. Take 
advice on all occasions^ arid endeavour to discover 
the best^ that you may always foUaw it. Relieve 
your people as soon as you can^ and do that which, 
unfortunately, I could not do. He chiefly advis- 
ed him never to forget his duty to God; a 
powerful motive to remind sovereigns of what 
they owe to men. 

He preserved that courage to the last which His death. 
characterizes a vigorous mind. Why doyouweep, people 
said he to his domestics ; did you think I was im- i^'w****- 
mortal ? He died the first of September 1715, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age ; leaving 
the state burthened with a debt of two thousand 
millions. The misfortunes which the people 
had long been suffering, the taxes, the public 
misery, and the ferment occasioned by the bull, 
made them forget his days of prosperity, and 
those sentiments which he deserved on several 
accounts. ' It is alleged that his mother, the 
queen, said to him one day when he was very 
young. My son, endeavour to resemble your grand- 
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father^ and not yofur father. The king having 
asked the reason, // is^ said she, because Hie 
people wept at the death of Henry IV. ^ and laugh- 
ed at that of Lotus XIII. * * 
nwnatioii The death of Louis XIV. was, in general, nu 
iJStS to ther a cause of joy than of sorrow ; but the 
^'^^ arts, learning, the sciences, urbanity, the plea- 
sures of social life, civil laws, good order, do- 
mestic tranquillity, perfection in many thin^ ; 
in one word, a part of those advantages which 
we enjoy at present, ought to inunortalize his 
memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



RISE OF THE CZAR PETER THE GREAT, TIJLL THE 

WAR WITH CHARLES XII. 

^^£ have for a long time lost sieht of the poster l 
Northern powers ; hecause they had no share cimbSxil 
in the war which was entered into to secure 
the Spanish succession ; yet Charles XII., king 
of Sweden, and in a more particular manner, 
his rival, the Czar Peter I. made themselves 
famous hy their courage and enterprises. We 
shall introduce the abridgment of their history 
in this place ; it is too interesting to be left al- 
together unnoticed, and is even necessarily 
liiULed with that of the southern countries of 
Europe. Peter the Great, who stands forth the 
first of Muscovite princes, was in some degree 
the wonder of his age. Russia, or Muscovy, 
which was almost unknown before his time, is 
become, by his industry, worthy of fixing the 
attention of the whole world. He may be said 
to have created or fostered the seeds of all those 
surprising improvements which have been made, 
and still are executing, in that country. 

VOL. V. c c 
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The empire This empire, in its len^h from east to west, 
R^ comprehends an extent of about nineteen hun- 
Ij^dred leagues, of which fourteen hundred and 
seventy belong to Siberia, and in its greatest 
breadtn about seven hundred. The Roman 
empire was never so extensive ; but an immen- 
sity of country almost entirely a desert, desti- 
tute of arts, commerce, government and learn- 
ing, forms only an obscure, unstable power, sub- 
ject to a thousand revolutions. The glory of 
states ought to be derived from the same source 
with their power. 

cbrwtianity Christianity had been introduced into Russia 
p.;!;. about the end of the tenth century, by the zeal 
of a princess, as it had been into France, Eng- 
land, JPoland, Hungary and other places, where 
the women have had such a share in the con- 
version of princes, which has been followed 
by that of their people. The Russian churchy 
at first under the power of the patriarch of Con- 
;^tantinople, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
had an independent patriarch. In other re- 
spects the Christianity of this nation, like that 
of the old Barbarians, consisted only in absurd 
-superstitions, of which the patriarch took ad- 
vantage to rule the sovereign, 
j^j^ I formerly mentioned the Czar John Basilo- 
witz, who freed the Russians from the yoke of 
the Tartars, extended his conquests to tne Cas- 
pian Sea, and added Casan and Astracan to his 
dominions. Russia was torn in pieces after his 
death, and the counterfeit Demetrius set the 
whole empire in combustion. Michael Ro- 
manow, * the son of an archbishop, whom he 

* OWf at the end of Ruaiaii oamm^ is pronouiiced ofi 
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made patriarch, was placed upon the throne hy 
the principal Boyards, in 1613, amidst civil dis* 
turbances and the ruin of the royal family. 
After having ceded Smolensko to !roland, and 
Ingria to Sweden, he continued to rei^ in 
peace, and was succeeded, in 1645, by his son 
Alexis Michaelowitz, who retook Smolensko, 
and made some other acquisitions from the 
Poles, He even contended for the crown df 
Poland, and ofifered to add it to his own. He 
published the first Russian code, established 
some manufactures, peopled deserts, and, what 
was more, he was the father of Peter thef 
Great. 

' Fsedor Alexiowitz, the eldest son and sue- FMertbe 
cessor of Alexis, laboured, like his father, to *"fSSIE. 
civilize Russia ; but be died young, in 1682, 
without leaving any children; and knowing 
the inability of Jonn, his brother by a first 
marriage, named Peter, who was of a second, 
his heir, though he was then only two years of 
age, but who had already given proofs of a su- 
perior genius. The princess Sophia, sister of 
the two princes, committed some dreadful ex- 
cesses to secure the crown to John, or rather 
to seize the government into her own hands. 
She roused the rage of the Strelitz, a body of 
militia consisting of about thirty thousand men, 
similar to the Turkish Janisaries. She carried 
her point so as to cause her two brothers to be 
proclaimed, and herself associated with them 
as co-regent, and in this manner reigned some 
years with her favourite Basilius Galitzin ; but 
a conspiracy against the life of Peter, which 
was probably formed by her, brought on her 
own ruin. Peter assembled some troops, pu- 

cc2 
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nidhed the seditious, confined Sophia in a mo- 
nastery, and, leaving only an empty title to 
John, made himself master of the empire in 

1689. 

That prince, hred up in ignorance by an am- 
bitious sister, addicted to wine and debauchery, 
^ of a habit which led him to be guilty of every 
""^^ excess, but of a genius capable of executing the 
jgreatest enterprises, had already conceived the 
scheme of reforming the empire. He wanted 
to introduce arts, sciences, military discipline, 
the advantages of a navy, and whatever had 
rendered the other states of Europe flom^ishing; 
in one word, he wanted to create a new nation* 
When we reflect that the Russians had all the 
prejudices of barbarism, that they reckoned it 
a crime to go out of their own country, and 
looked upon foreigners with aversion, this pro- 
ject may appear chimerical. But if we con- 
sider the influence of authority, and particular- 
ly the example of an absolute sovereign^ the 
ascendancy of his genius, supported by invin- 
cible steadiness, and the helps he might derive 
from the knowledge diffused in other countries, 
the design deserves admiration, and the conse- 
quence will be expected to enable us to judge 
with prudence. 
Le Fort tiie A sm^lc rav of light sometimes leads great 
"""tf^ men to mcreaible success. The Czar wanted 
*• ^^^^' only ideas, and they were given to him by Le 
Fort, a Genevan of birth and merit, who was 
the principal instrument of a most wonderful 
revolution. He was a young man, whom the 
fire of youth and a desire of making his for- 
tune had drawn to Moscow. Peter having got 
acquainted with him, favoured him with his 
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friendship, and perhaps this solid union had 
pleasure for its oasis ; but, even in pleasures, 
the society of Le Fort gave birth to great de- 
signs. He had seen a great deal, but without 
studying any thing thoroughly ; and his pene- 
trating genius was to enlighten and direct that 
of the Uzar. 

The army and the marine were the main ob- hu nm 
jects which at first engaged the attention of that "^^^^ 
prince. Being resolved, in some future period, the wmr 
to abolish the Strelitz, whose dreadful seditions J^ 
sometimes shook the throne, he undertook to 
form officers and soldiers, and to make them 
submit to a discipline hitherto unknown. Le 
Fort began with one company, which increased 
to a regiment of twelve thousand men. To 
set an example of subordination to the Boyards, 
Peter served in the quality of a drummer, and 
advanced gradually, one step after another, in 
his army. He pursued his plan with wonderful 
zeal, and, by steady perseverance, accomplished 
his purpose. He took the same measures to 
form a navy ; he caused vessels to he built by 
foreigners, and learnt the art of workin? them ; 
and, though he had s<:arce a shadow of a fleet, 
he appointed Le Fort admiral, always enlar^n^ 
his views in the j^lorious career which he nad 
opened to himselfT 

In 1689 he concluded a treaty with Camhi, '^^ 
emperor of China, on account of some forts, pnee wiik 
for which they contended near the river Amur. ' ^ 
Seven Chinese ambassadors presented them- 
selves upon the spot, and the Doundaries were 
settled. China had never before sent an em- 
bassy, nor concluded a treaty with any other 
power. ^ This nation, ' says M. de Voltaire, * so 
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renowned fcxr the practice of morality, was ig^ 
noiant of what we call tke Law ^ Natiam § 
that is, those indetennined regulations of war 
and peace, privileges of public ministers, forms 
of treaties, the obligations which are the con- 
sequence, disputes about precedency and the 
pomt of honour.' Two Jesuit missionaries 
smoothed the way for this unheard-of negocia- 
tion between two nations whose languages had 
nothing in common. The treaty was. drawn 
up in Latin, and engraven upon two lai^ 
pieces of marble, intended to mark the limits 
between the two empires. The Sovereign Lord 
of aU things was invoked against those who 
should violate their oath ; and it seemed that 
both parties respected the same God. 
War The emperor Leopold, Poland, and Venice, 
^"^[^^ were at that time at war with the Turks ; and 
0^ Russia had already made a diversion in their fiei- 
vour. Peter being desirous to inure his troops 
to war, and to profit by favourable conjunc- 
tures, undertooK the siege of Azoph. This 
place situated at the mouth of the Don, the 
ancient Tanais, commands the sea to whidi 
it gives its name, and opens a passage into the 
Euxine. The Ottoman empire had the great- 
est reason to preserve it, and the Russian to 
make a conquest of it. A first siege, in I6d5, 
did not succeed, but the next year it was car- 
ried by the Czar in person. His little fleet de- 
feated the zaics * of Constantinople ; an ad^ 
vantage likely to increase his confidence. A 
triumphal entry which he made at Moscow, 



* A kind of reHel proper for the Modittmnesn. 
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when he wdked among the crowd of officers in 
the train of the generals, was very well calcu- 
lated to inspire courage and military subordi- 
nation. 

The genius of Peter would have been fet* pwer 
tered, if it had not been for the foreigners he "^SJd*" 
retained in his service. What models could he . ^^. 
find in Russia, or what means for the execu^ 
tion ? The more he learnt from those foreign- 
ers, the more was he sensible of the necessity of 
seeking information ; and his passionate desire 
of performing great actions, inspired him with 
the resolution of going to the fountain of know- 
ledge in person. He thought that he should 
withdraw from his dominions for a time, to 
travel as a private person, not as a monarch, 
and to search for whatever could be of use to 
his own empire, at the extremities of Europe. 
He named three ambassadors, Le Fort and two 
Russians, whom he intended to visit the powers 
with whom he was in alliance ; and, having 
prudently provided for the wants of the state, 
and the management of public affairs, entered 
into the train of the ambassadors. 

He began his journey by Livonia, the most mnimta. 
fertile province of the north, and subject to the 
crown of Sweden. The governor of Riga, by 
refusing him the satisfaction of vie wing the for- 
tifications, undoubtedly exasperated that haugh*. 
ty temper, already premeditating some schemes 
ajgainst the young king, Charles XII. Frotn 
thence he passed on to Germany, where the de- 
bauchery of the table was but too agreeable to 
the tenor of Peter's life. When heated with 
wine at an entertainment, he drew his swottl 
upon Le'Fort ; but the sorrow with which be 
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was penetrated, and his having begged pardon, 
defaced the remembrance of his passion. Alex- 
ander, the murderer of Clitus, was less ex- 
cusable ; since, by violating the rights of na- 
ture and friendship, he stifled the principles of 
an eiccellent education,, 
av Gnr It was in Holland that Peter became an ob- 
hJT,^ j©ct worthy of admiration, when, in the garb 
MMi of a mechanic, known by the name of Master 
Hkm^ Peter ^ JPeterbas, he learnt whatever belonged 
to ship-building, labouring and living with the 
workmen. He likewise studied anatomy, na^ 
tural history, and the useful arts ; esteeming it 
his greatest honour to practise whatever he 
wanted to establish in his own dominions. He 
went to perfect himself in England, where he 
was tau^t the mathematical proportions to be 
observed in ship-building, and constructed one, 
which has been regai*ded a3 a model. Having 
at last attached some chosen men, of every pro^ 
fession, to his service, 3uch as sea-pfficers, pi- 
lots, surgeons, gunners, sailors, and others, n^ 
returned by the way of Vienna, either with a 
view of exan^inin^ the German discipline, or to 
transact some political (ifiairs with the emperor 
Jicopold, who was in alliance with him i^iost 
the Turks. He left Mpscow in April 1697, and 
did not return till September 1698 \ when 
his presence was become necessary. 

A b$u*barous, ignorant people are mor^ ear 
pily provoked thw other^, at innovations which 
contradict the customs and manners of tiieir 
country. The Russians saw unknown practices 
introduced by crowds of foreigners, and were 

Erovoked at tne sovereign for having absented 
imself to acquire knpwledge, ^nd sending hi^ 
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subjects into other countries for improvement. 
He was taxed with impiety, for havmg granted 
permission to the Enghsh to sell tobacco m Rus^ 
sia ; for the use of tobacco was prohibited bj 
the priests as sinful ; which last motive parti* 
culiurly roused the minds of the malecontents. 
They resolved to place the princess Sophia upon 
the throne ; and the Strelitz, who were dispers* 
ed towards Lithuania, having assembled, re-^ . 
volt^d, and marched to Moscow ; where they 
wer^ met by the new regular troops command- 
ed by Shein, a Prussian, and Gordon a Scotch- 
mOrU, and were totally defeated, which increased 
their hatred of foreigners. 

Happily, the Czar appeared when he was iii. 
least expected. His disposition was cruel ; he ^^SJS!" 
• thought severity was necessary upon this occa- aWishfid. 
sion, and commanded numbers to be put to 
death. Two thousand of the Strelitz were sa- 
crificed, the greatest part of the others confined 
at the extremity of the empire, and the remain- 
der formed into separate regiments, from whom 
no dangerous attempts were apprehended* 
* Qsman, the Sultan of the Turks, ^ says M, 
de Voltaire, * was, in the same age, deposed and 
murdered, for having only given room to the 
Janisaries to suspect that he intended to lessen 
their number. Peter, having taken his mea- 
sures better, was more fortunate. ' What is it 
of which a vigorous government is not capable, 
when it prepares for the execution of its de- 
signs with prudence ? 

Then it was that a general reformation be- a 
gan, not only in the army, but likewise in the re^^ition. 
administration, the manners, the customs, and 
also in tb^ church. It could only be attempted 
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by an abscrfate prince; and, in ofder to the ejLecuJ 
tion, all the despodsm of the czar was applied.! 
By it he at least laid the foundation of the real 
grandeur of the empire, and, we may add, tbe 
happiness of the Rusnans ; if a people, by be- ' 
comine civilized, can be truly iiam>y without 
being free. Le Fort died; but this loss did not 
alter the plan of reformation. As the dislike 
to foreigners was one of the great obstructions 
to the designs of the czar, he thought it neces* 
sary to abolish the external marks by which 
they were distinguished from his subjects, who 
wore their beards and clothes long. His ex- 
ample was sufficient to effect it at court, but 
the people were so obstinate that it was neces- 
sary to employ violence. A tax was laid upon 
the refractory, and the clothes and beards of 
those who refused to pay were cut. According 
to the writer of the czar's history, this was ex- 
ecuted with an air of gaiety which prevented se- 
ditions, though undoubtedly there was enough 
to occasion them ; but, probably, fear had a 
greater effect than a dissembled gaiety. Besides, 
tbe bulk of the people still preserve their old 
dress. 
PMar€k Peter had experienced how dangerous tbe 
■*'***"****'* clergy become by their prejudices and cabals 
when they^ acquire too great power. The pa* 
triarch being dead, that great dignity was sup* 
pressed, and the revenue added to the crown, 
the church receiving its laws from Peter, who 
kept it in constant subjection. Being desirous 
to lessen the number of monks, which he 
thought was the more hurtful to the state as 
the empire wanted inhabitants, he forbid their 
being admitted into the cloister before the age 
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of fifty. If this law had continued, it had um 
doubtedly put an end to the monastic life, which 
has always had zealous defenders. 

The beginning of the year was fixed at the other 
first of January, instead of the first of Septem- 
ber ; the use of paper for writing was com- 
manded ; the custom of marrying, without the 
{parties having seen each other, was wisely abo- 
ished ; and these were reformations efiected by 
the czar. A social spirit was diffused with the 
increase of knowledge, which time alone could 
bring to perfection. 

When this prince was employing himself in ivcjeci 
the docks of Sardam in Holland to learn the extmdins 
art of constructing and navigating ships, he un- JJ*^ 
doubtedly conceived the design of creating a toward, nu 
powerful navy, which might make him respect- ^ 
ed in £urope, and attract commerce into his 
dominions ; but the port of Archangel, upon 
the White Sea, coming from which it is neces- 
sary to double Lapland and Norway, was badly 
situated for his purpose, since, for seven months 
in the year, it is inaccessible. The sea of Azoph 
and the Caspian were still more inconvenient, 
from their distance, though, in other respects, 
advantageous. It was therefore essentially ne- 
cessary to extend his empire towards the Baltic. 
If he was actuated by ambition to seize from 
Sweden what she possessed on that coast, it was 
the ambition of a vast genius, which does not 
indulge itself in chimeras. 

By the treaty of Carlowitz with the Turk in ''^'^ 
1699, Peter kept the important conquest of CwfewUb 
Azoph, but he had only obtained a truce of 
two years; however, he got it prolonged to 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RISE OF CHABXES XII. KING OF SWEDEN. HE TRI- 
UMPHS OYER AIX HIS ENEMIES, AND DETHRONES 
AUGUSTUS KING OF POLAND. 

At the death of Chailes XI. king of Sweden, Voath 
in 1697, his son Charles XII. was onW fifteen chwtaxiL 
years of ag^e, and seemed incapable of acquir-* 
ing reputation on the throne ; however, some 
circumstances which happened while he was 
very youn?, ^ve indications of heroic qualities^ 
Though otetinate and averse from study, yet, 
when it was recommended as a means of ac- 
quiring glory, he got the better of his reluc- 
tance. He was particularly fond of reading 
Quintus Curtius ; and one day, when his pre- 
ceptor asked him what he thought of Alexan- 
der ? he replied, / ttnnk I could wish to resemble 
him. But he only Uved to the age of thirty ^txco, 
added the preceptor. Is not that enough when 
a man has conquered kingdoms ? This reply of 
the youn^ prince was the occasion of his fa- . 
ther's saying that he would exceed the great 
Gustavus. when he ascended the throne, and 
was freed from the regency of his mother, all 
hopes of him were dispelled ; he gave no ap- 
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Elication, and showed he was of an impetuous, 
aughty temper ; but danger very soon unveiU 
ed his genius and disposition. Three powerful 
enemies joined in a league to oppress him; and 
in that very instant he showed nimself a g^eat 
man. Let us trace from its source a war of 
eighteen years, which laid waste the north, at 
the veiy time the southern countries of Europe 
were in a flame about the Spanish succession. 
chn-ies XL Thousauds of examples prove that despotism 
''^5^ is contrary to the true interest of sovereigns ; 
'!rf^* of which the following is a very remarkable in- 
jLiTODianB. stance. On the south side of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, Sweden had ^ot possession of Estonia and 
Livonia ; an acquisition which was confirmed 
by the treaty of Oliva. She left the Livonians 
their privileges ; for new subjects are at first 
treated with gentleness, but, according to the 
practice of despots, Charles XI. violated them 
when he thought it was for his advantage. 
Patkul, at the head of a deputation from Li- 
vonia, having claimed the rights of his country 
with a bold Ireedom, was condemned to suffer 
death ; but he escaped, breathing indignation 
and revenge. After the death of that monarch, 
he found no difficulty to persuade the king of 
Poland, then Augustus, elector of Saxony, and 
afterwards the czar Peter, that the weakness of 
the young king Charles XII. presented a valu- 
able opportunity of recovering from Sweden 
those provinces which they had formerly lost. 
Grounds Frederic IV. king of Denmark, was no less 
^^„ inclined to take advantage of contingencies. 
j^^^^ The ancient convention of Christian III. with 
' his brother Adolphus, with regard to the du- 
chies of Holstein Gottorp and Sleswick, which 
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the kings of Deomark and the duke of Holstein 
ought to possess in common, was an inex- 
haustible source of disputes between the two 
branches. The duke of Holstein, the brother- 
in-law of Charles, being attacked by Frederic, 
had gone to Stockholm, and Sweden was al- 
ready threatened by the arms of Denmark. 

It was deliberated in council, what means BmAn^im 
should be employed to avert so many dangers ; ^^ 
and some of tne council proposing to try nego- ci^ri-. 
tiation ; I am resohed^ said the young king, ne-^ 
ver to carry on an wyust war^ and never to Jinish 
a just one until I have ruined my enemies. J shall 
attack tfie ,first who declares against me, and, by 
defeating him^ I hope to deter the rest. He in- 
stantly gave orders to prepare for war, changed 
his manner of living, reduced himself to the 
simplest dress, to the most frugal and common 
diet, renouncing all pleasures, and dedicating 
his life to fatigue and dangers. 

The kinc: of Denmark had attacked Holstein, itoi. 
the king of Poland Livonia, and the Russians ibr^''t* 
poured upon In^ria, a neighbouring province ."f^^. 
likewise belonging to Sweden. Charles XII. 
having embarked, very soon landed on the 
island of Zealand, where Copenhagen is situat- 
ed, and made that capital trembfe. Frederic 
made haste to conclude a peace, by indemnify- 
ing the duke of Holstein. This first war was 
at an end in six weeks. Havins, for the first 
time, heard the whistling of balls, which were 
fired at him, Charles said, WeU, for the future 
this shall be my music. He accustomed himself 
to it but too much ; and that irresistible passion 
for war was seen to spring up^ which nothing 
tovld disarm. 
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Augustus, king of Poland, had already raised 
tT" the siege of Ri^, the capital of Livonia; when 
^•'^ Charles, impatient to be revenged of the czar, 
whom he with reason accused of having violat- 
jed recent treaties of peace, hastened into In- 
gria, in the month of September, at the head 
of about nine thousand men. The Russian 
army, of about sixty thousand, had laid siege 
to Narva ; when, taking advantage of a heavy 
snow, which the wind blew in meir faces, he 
attacked them, and forced their intreiichments. 
Bein^ seized with a panic, amidst the confusion 
principally occasioned by a want of discipline, 
thirty thousand men surrendered prisoners to a 
small number of Swedes : the artillery, consist- 
ing of forty-five pieces of cannon, their camp, 
baggage, and every thing, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. Such was the first campaign 
of a king of seventeen. 
Tk eiar While the Russians offered up lamentations 
^iiifeM9gcd. ^^ their patron Saint Nicholas, and repeated an 
absurd prayer, composed by a bishop, in which 
the Swedes were representea as execrable sor- 
cerers, the czar was busily employed to repair 
his misfortune. Far from being disheartened, 
he was sensible that the excellent discipVme of 
the enemy, and even their victories, would con- 
tribute to form his troops. Thet/ mil long canti^ 
nue superior to us^ said he, but Uiey "will teach us 
at last to conquer. Peter made new preparations, 
and even the bells of Moscow were melted into 
cannon ; the lakes of Peipus and Laadoga were 
covered with half-galleys to fight the ships of 
Sweden ; and all these works were directed by 
the prince, who gradually reaped the fruit of 
his application. The campaigns of 1701 and 
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1702 were a mixture of defeat and success, both 
upon land and upon the lakes ; but a victory 
which was gained by general Sheremetow, was 
followed by the taking of Marienburg, a small 
town on the confines of Livonia and ingria. It CatiwriBe 
was at this place that a young woman of Livo- ^S^. 
nia, called Catharine, was made prisoner, who, 
from captivity, ascended the throne, succeeded 
the czar, and worthily suppUed his place. 

Noteburg, at present Shlusselburg (the key- importMi 
town), a strong place situated on an island in ^^S^ 
the lake of I^oga, and which may be called ^''»*»* 
the key of Finland and Ingria, coula not resist 
the efltorts of the Russians, who mounted three 
breaches when they gave the assault : there 
scarcely remained a hundred Swedes capable of 
service, yet they would not capitulate till they 
had proved the place could no longer be de- 
fended. By their ancient discipline they ac- 
complished wonders. Mentzikow, who had been 
a pastry-cook in his youth, but at this time was 
the favourite of the czar, decorated with the 
title of prince, and, by hi$ abilities and ser- 
vices, worthy of favour, was appointed gover- 
nor of this new conquest. His success was ft 
motive for inspiring emulation and jealousy, 
and it was of gi*eat importance to prefer men 
who were born to perform noble actions. 

The king of Sweden, who was always victo- Hm 
rious, had, in the mean time, reduced Cour- **"^^ 
land, crossed Lithuania, and penetrated into the Pctenburg. 
heart of Poland, where he wanted to dethrone 
Augustus, and afterwards to fall with his whole 
force upon Russia. Peter only executed his de- 
signs with the greater ardour ; and, while he 
was employed in carrying on the war, and send- 
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ihg aid to his ally, laid the fouodatioii of Pe« 
tersburg, at the bottom of the Gulf of Fiulaad,' 
in a marshy country situated upon the Newa, 
which joins the lake of Ladoga. An infinite 
number of obstacles was surmounted in the ex-' 
ecution of this undertaking ; and, at the end of 
five months, a Dutch vessel came to carry on a 

I'wa frade at Petersburg, which then only consisted 

of two brick houses and some cottages. This 

flourishing town was very soon secured, by e- 

rectiAg the fort of Kronslot. 

*g||«^ In 1704, the czar, in person, laid siege to 

eonqiMfe'or Narva, and took it by assault, by this means 

^"^^ wiping away the stain of the famous defeat of 
his troops by Charles XII. ; and, what did him 
still greater honour, he endeavoured to stop the 
brutal fury of his soldiers, which it is so diffi« 
cult to restrain after an assault^ while they are 
intoxicated with success. Two of them, who 
disobeyed his orders, he killed with his own 
hands ; and, laying his sword afterwards upon 
the table of the town-house, This sword^ said he 
to the conquered, is stained with the blood of mtf 
awn soldiers, which I ^nlt fir your preservation. 
Too often cruel, in this instance he did homage 
to humanity. All Ingria submitted to the yoke^ 
and prince Mentzikow was appointed governor^ 
Peter had lately been lieutenant of bombardier^ 
under his command. 

Let us rapidly follow the Swedish hero, who 
gave law to Poland, dethroned Augustus, caus- 
ed another king to be chosen, and who seemed 
to fight with no other intention than to humble 
his enemies, without intending to profit by his 
victories. 
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In a state so badly constituted as Poland^ Pietm 
where the people are slaves, and cruelly op- ^^^'^"^ 
pressed ; where the provinces, though fertile^ 
are excessively poor ; where an independent no-, 
bility free themselves from almost every obli-. 

Stion ; where the deliberations of the diets are 
feated by the opposition of one of the nobles ;, 
where the most important affairs are decided by 
the sword ; where seditious confederacies tear 
in pieces the republic, upon pretence of main- 
taining the laws ; where the authority of an- 
elective king constantly gives umbrage to the 
licentiousness, rather than to the libertv of the 
nobles ; where the malecontents have always to 
oppose to him the pacta canventa^ which he 
swears at his consecration to observe, and dis^ 
penses his subjects from their obedience, if he 
dares to violate them ; where the country is 
exposed, from a persuasion that fortresses would 
only serve to keep them in subjection ; where 
civil order and military discipline are equally 
unknown ; in a word, where all the abuses of 
the ancient Gothic government subsist, with this 
difference, that the body of the people are re^ 
garded as nothing, and a corrupt nobility com- 
monly sell their suffrages : in such a miserable 
republic, which nature seemed to intend for a 
flourishing state, it was almost impossible for 
Augustus to resist Charles of Sweden. 

Seing accustomed to absolute government in '^v^ 
Saxony, he carried principles and ideas into "toT^ 
Poland little suited to the genius of the nation. *"^Sj^* 
The Poles did not approve of the scheme of 
conquering Livonia, as they foresaw that such 
a conquest would make him more formidable 
to themselves. They loudly exclaimed agairtrif a 
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war undertaken without their consent, and the 
party who at first opposed his election, already 
began to form cabals. Cardinal Radjouski, 
archbishop of Gnesna, primate of the kingdom, 
all-powerful from his dignity, and equally dan- 
gerous from his artifices, secretly meditated a 
revolution. The generals and the great officers 
of the crown, though indebted to the king for 
their employments, were scarcely dependent 
upon him, because, though he had the right of 
appointment, he could not displace them. Au- 

fustus, having nobody upon whom he could 
epend but his Saxons, and pursued by a dread- 
ful persevering conqueror, was reduced to the 
r^eatest extremity. The important details which 
am obli^d to suppress, should be read in the 
history ot Charles XII. 
chark* Charles having made himself master of War- 
him«3f saw in 1702, declared that he would not consent 
"pSSd!^ to a peace till another king was chosen. Au- 
gustus was then at-Cracow ; and being resolv- 
ed to come to action, was defeated at Clissaw 
by an array only half his number. Cracow was 
taken ; a Saxon general was defeated the next 
year; and Dantzic, Thom, and Elbing, free 
cities by their privileges, were obliged to pay 
a ransom for having made resistance. The 
primate, who had hitherto preserved the mask 
of fidelity, declared against the king at the as- 
sembly of Warsaw, and, in 1704, the throne 
EieMion was declared vacant. Upon the refusal of prince 
stanlLm Alexander Sobieski, one of the sons of tiie fa- 
mous king of that' name, Charles caused the 
election to fall upon Stanislaus Leczinski, a 
palatine of Posnania, and treasurer of the crown, 
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a young nobleman in whom he found several 
features of his own character. 

The^ czar did not abandon Augustus ; but, *"* Jj^«** 
at a conference which they had at Grodno intheRuwiana 
Lithuania, they formed a new plan of opera- s»oiia. 
tions. Sixty thousand Russians dispersed in Po- 
land, only served to lay waste the country, and 
were every where defeated in small parties by 
the Swedes. SchuUenburg, an able Saxon ge- 
neral, was defeated and put to flight at the 
battle of Franstadt in 1706, by general Ren- 
child, with an army greatly inferior ; when fear 
did more than the arms of the enemy, and every 
thing was decided almost in a moment. Charles 
very soon made himself master of Saxony, which 
he laid under heavy contributions, but main- 
tained that rigorous discipline which was the 
principal source of his victories. 

Augustus being driven to despair, secretly Angintm 
sued for peace ; and the conditions prescribed ^JiJd^ 
by Charles were, that he should renounce his 
crown, acknowledge Stanislaus, and deliver up 
Patkul. That Livonian was in the service of 
Russia, and had been sent by the czar to the 
king of Poland in quality of ^neral and am- 
bassador. During the negotiation, prince Ment- 
zikow, fi'om whom Augustus carefully conceal- 
ed every thing, almost obliged him to attack a 
Swedish general at Ealisk. The Russians made 
the attack, and ^ined the victory, which was 
the first time of their defeating the Swedes 
in a regular en^gement ; however, Augustus 
shamefully submitted to the terms prescribed by 
Charles, and signed^ a treaty without being able 
to procure better te^rms than the first. He was 
even obliged to write a complimentary letter to 
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Stanislaus ; and Patkul, who ^as already con- 
fined upon an unjust suspicion, was given up 
to the king of Sweden, who, notwithstanding 
the complaints of the czar, caused the minister 

J^^, of that great prince to be broken upon the 
wheel. The sentence gave to Charles the title 
of Most Clement Prince. What clemencjf! ex- 
claimed Patkul. Hearing himself condemned 
as a traitor to his country, Alas ! added he, / 
have served it but too well. We here see to what 
degree of injustice despotism can hurry even 
great souls. 

BiiibM>7 This peace, which was concluded in the 
QjjjjJ^xtt <^ttip of Altrenstat, near Leipsic, completed the 
fiame of Charles XII. ; and, while there, he 
received a crowd of ambassadors. The war 
which was kindled against Prance and Spain set 
all Europe in commotion, and every power was 
solicitous of his alliance. It was suspected that 
he was inclined to join Louis XIV., though in 
1700 he had promised a neutrality. Hie duke 
of Marlborough, who was as great a negociator 
as general, came to sound his intentions; and, 
havmg soon discovered his design of carrying 
the war into Russia, left him without having 
made any proposals. The haughty and fortu- 
nate emperor Joseph yielded in several points 
which -were required of him by the kmg of 
Sweden before lie quitted Germany ; particu- 
larly in favour of the Protestants of Silesia. 
Ki In 1707 Saxony was delivered from the 
^^* ^ • Swedes, who set out from that country loaded 
with plunder. Their hero, who made sport of 
every kind of danger, took a fancy, in passing, 
'to pay a visit to Augustus. He hurried on be- 
fore his army with some general officers, and. 
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under a borrowed name, presented himself at 
the gate of Dresden. He entered, in his boots, 
the apartment of the king whom he had re- 
duced to his electorate ; and, having breakfast- 
ed with him, yisited the fortifications, and then 
joined his army, who were uneasy at his ab- 
sence. / trusted^ said he, to ny goodjortune. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHARLES XII. DEFEATED AT PULTAWA, FLIES INTO TUR- 
KEY. THE CAMPAIGN OF PRUTH FATAL TO THE CZAR. 
HIS PEACE WITH THE TURKS. CONTINUATION OP THB 
WAR IN THE NORTH. 

obrtiiuey The czap was vcpy near causing an election of 
cwi^xn. a^third king of Poland : it was thought of in a 
diet held at Lublin ; and some paTatins were 
proposed, which would have been a new source 
of destruction and horrors for this ruined re- 

Sublic. However, the minister of France in 
axony endeavoured to reconcile the Swedes 
and Russians. Charles bluntly declared that 
he would treat with the czar in Moscow ; and 
his presumption gave room for that excellent 
expression of Peter the Great ; My hrotlier 
Charles "wants to plat/ the part qf Alexander^ hut 
he shall not find me a Darius. Here is the period 
in which a change of fortune befel that hero, 
who, from his laults and obstinacy, was more 
deserving of censure than of admiration for his 
heroism. 
1908. At the head of forty-five thousand men he 
^^ entered Lithuania, where the czar then was ; 
gg_ and, having taken Grodno from him, advanced 
towards the Dnieper, or Borysthenes, when he 
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defeated a great body of Russians advantage- 
ously entrenched behind a torrent and morass 
at Iiolozin. He found himself upon the road 
to Moscow ; but, instead of pursuing it, having 
crossed the Dnieper, he turned to the south, and 
plunged into the Ukraine, the country of the 
Cossacks, which he expected soon to subdue, 
and then to fall upon the capital of Russia. 
The old Mazeppa, hetman or chief of the Cos- 
sacks, who haa betrayed his sovereign the czar, 
inspired the king of Sweden with this fatal re- 
solution, by promising to join him with an army, 
and to find him both provisions and money ; pro- 
mises which prudence should have weighed, but 
were trusted without examination. 

Exposed to imminent dangers, he marched Mjwm» 
towards the Desna, which empties itself into m^I!^ 
the Dnieper, the place where Mazeppa was to^j^jjj^ 
have joined him ; but his attempts to engage to kvoIu 
the Cossacks in rebellion were fruitless. He 
did not appear, and provisions began to fail ; 
but general Lewenhaupt was advancing with 
sixteen thousand men, and all sorts of provi- 
sions, from Livonia ; yet this great resource 
soon vanished ; for Peter followed the general 
beyond the Dnieper, attacked him three fol- 
lowing days, and at length defeated him. The 
Swedes lost above eight thousand men, all their 
cannon and convoy. In the heat of the action, 
the czar observing some of his army givin? 
way, gave orders to fire upon the fugitives, ana 
even upon himself, if he retired. 

Being informed of Mazeppa's treachery, he Petw 
sent Mentzikow into the Ukraine ; when Ba- ^^ 
thurih the capital, the magazines and money ^nJ^L^ 
pf the hetman were taken, and himself hanged 
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iB effigy« AU his promises terminated in jom^ 
ing Charles with two or three thousand men^ 
the rest of the Cossacks refusing to follow faim^ 
chaiiM Notwithstanding the defeat of Lewenhaupt, 
~^^""who brought only the wreck of his army, aod 
the excessive cold, which killed near two thour 
sand Swedes on one march, the kin^ of Swe* 
den, destitute of provisions, continued his route 
through an unknown country, incessantly exr 
posed to the attacks of the enemy, and crossed 
the whole Ukraine in the depth of winter 1709* 
Having arrived before Pultawa, he laid siege to 
that town, from whence he expected to pursue 
his march to Moscow, and to overturn the 
throne of the czar. 
Battle The famous battle of Pultawa, in which both 
Pnitaira. ^^^ momUTchs equally signalized their courage 
and abilities, at last put an end to all his hopes, 
Charles having been wounded some days DCr 
fore, was carried about in a litter, which was 
beaten in pieces by a cannon shot during the ac« 
tion. Peter, like him, was found in the midfit 
of the hottest fire ; and an engagement which 
lasted only two hours, cost the lives of nine 
thousand Swedes. Fourteen thousand were 
taken prisoners, among which number was the 
first minister Count Piper, whose prudent 
counsels had not always Deen followed, Ren- 
child, Lewenhaupt, and other generals. The 
Russians lost only about thirteen hundred men^ 
' What is most important in this battle, ' says 
the celebrated historian of the czar, * is, that 
of all those which have stained the earth with 
blood, it is the single one which, instead of oc- 
casioning only destruction, has contributed to 
the happiness of the human race, by enabling 
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the^ czar to civilize a ^reat part of the earth. ' 
It is at least certain, that the greatness of Rus- 
sia depended upon the life of one man ; we 
shall see whether proper methods have been 
taken for its civilization. 

This formidable monarch Charles XII., com- h» tight 
pelled to fly, and even on horseback, though Turkey, 
not able to mount one during the action, will 
appear, from this time, only an illustrious ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes of rortune, or rather, of 
the evils men bring upon themselves who make 
a bad use of prosperity. Though his strength 
was exhausted, he crossed the Dnieper and 
then the Bo^h, the ancient Hypams. He 
sought an asylum in Turkey, without deigning 
to write to the grand-vizir: His unconquer- 
able haughtiness and obstinacy always prevent- 
ed him from regulating his conduct by cii*cum- 
stances. 

Peter, who was incomparably more prudent, j^ «„ 
thought of profiting by the victory ; and hav- ^Jj^ ^ 
ing invited the principal Swedish prisoners to mioiT. 
his table, said to them, 1 drink to the healths cf 
my masters in the, art of war; an expression equally 
honourable for him and for them. He conti- 
nued to show that their lessons had rendered 
him worthy of being their conqueror. He made 
haste to restore Augustus to the throne of Po- 
land, and entered into a league with that prince, 
the king of Denmark, and the elector of Bran- 
denburg, the first king of Prussia. Appearing iTia 
in quality of a major-general, he maae a tri- ^^kiK£ ^ 
umphal entry into Moscow ; a ceremony which ^^^ 
must have contributed greatly to animate the 
Russians. He then set out to take Wiboure*, 
the capital of Karelia in Finland, and nui& 
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himself master of Riga, the capital of Livonia. 
Both these provinces fell under his domini- 
on. 
jateDce A Swedish general still had eleven thousand 

dMiwtwm ™^^ '^ Pomerania ; but the regency of Stock- 
n holm, not knowing whether the king was dead 
or alive, signed a neutrality for these troops. 
When Charles heard of this, he wrote to the 
senate, that he would send one of his boots to go- 
vern them. He thought he commanded slaves. 
litrigiMs With his train of eighteen hundred men he 

CoD^ti: encamped near Bender, and was generously 

■^"^IJ^n" treated by the court of Constantinople ; but he 
wanted that they should arm in his favour, and 
his agents employed as much address in their 
intrigues there, as his demeanour was haughty 
in his camp. A grand vizir who disapproved 
his designs, was disgraced ; another, w'lio ima- 
gined there was no lawful cause for going to 
war, was likewise dismissed, for reasons Httle 
known. A third determined the sultan Ach- 
met III. to take up arms. The khan of the 
Crim Tartars had great influence in this resolu- 
tion. Being in the vicinity of Azoph, he had 
every thing to dread from the Russians ; and, as 
a vassal of the Porte, he had the same inte- 
rests. 

IH^^aHl When the sultan had determined to go to 
war, the divan, the council of the grand sig- 
nor, caused the ambassador of the czar to be 
arrested. This odious practice among the 
Turks is founded upon their contempt of the 
Christians ; the law of nations being the more 
indifferent in their eyes, as they have no am- 
bassador in ordinary residing at other courts. 
A very extraordinary thing is, that a little be- 
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fore this, the czar had received the same affront 
in London in time of profound peace, his 
ambassador being imprisoned for debt at the 
suit of a merchant ; but as the English laws did 
not decree that an offence of this nature, which 
could not be easily foreseen, was to be punished 
with death, all the satisfaction he could obtain 
was, that the authors of the insult were declared 
criminal, the parliament confirmed the privi- 
leges of foreign ministers, and queen Anne 
made a formal apologj. As to the Turk, the 
insult remained unpunished, if he was not de- 
feated. 

Peter hastened his preparations ; but, before CadnraK^ 
war was begun, he gave an extraordinary ex- «JS3hliit 
ample of that strength of mind which rises 
above prejudices. The youn? Livonian cap- 
tive, Catharine, whose elevation I mentioned • 
before, found means to gain his affection and 
confidence, by a degree of merit rarely to be 
met with in tne highest condition. In 1696 he 
had divorced his first wife, who was born his 
subject. It is the custom in Russia for the em- 
peror to assemble a number of beautiful women 
of his own empire, and to choose a wife from 
among them, upon which occasion the nobility 
are not entitled to any preference. However Cast««c 
surprising such a custom, which is very ancient can «• 
in the I^t, may appear in our eyes, it may ,,JiX» 
be questioned if that of the European princes is sui^ta. 
much better ; especially when we see so many 
wars and revolutions in consequence of their 
marriages with foreign princesses. The czar 
had at last privately married Catharine in 1707, 
and declared his marriage the very day he be- 
gan his march against the Turks. Catharine 
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accompanied him wherever he went, shared with 
him the same fatigues and dangers, soothed his 
sorrows, and moderated his transports. But: 
she was now to render him a more important 
service. 
1711. The same fault of which Charles XTT. had 
*^''^^' been guilty by trusting to the Cossacks, Peter 
^▼pde, likewise committed by depending upon a revolt 
''hkir which did not take place. Cantemir, the Via^ 
vode of Moldavia, gave him deceitful expecta- 
tions* That province and Walachia, formerly 
known by the name of Dacia, were dependent 
on the Turks, and governed by petty princes or 
yaivodes, whp were Christians nominated by the 
Grand Si?nor. So true it is, as we formerly 
mentioned, that a political toleration is admitted, 
into the Mahometan system. Notwithstanding 
the mutual hatred between Turks and Christi- 
ans, the last ought to be afraid to rebel, if they 
are not very certain of success. The intrigues 
pf Cantemir to gain the other vaivode, only oc- 
casioned a slight agitation. Both provinces re- 
mained in submission, and the czar, who was 
persuaded that he should find both provisions 
and troops, advanced too rashly, and found 
himself in a most dangerous situation. 
Gtmpdgp He passed the Niester, the river upon which, 
p^ Bender is situated, and penetrated into Molda- 
via as far as Jassi upon tne Pruth, a river which 
riins into the Danube. The Ottoman army, 
which is said to have amounted to near two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, comprehend- 
ing the Tartars, passed the Pruth, surrounded 
^he Czar, cut off the communication between 
' him and a considerable reinforcement which he 
^pected, and he had only about forty thousand 
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to oppose to this dreadful multitude. The 
Russians were already so well disciplined, that 
their rear-guard sustained an action of three 
hours against the Turks, whom they repulsed, 
after having killed seven thousand oi their men; 
but the want of provisions, or the superiority of 
the enemy, seemed to announce an irremediable 
disaster. 

Ifistracted with disquiet to such a degree as ^^^'^""^ 
to occasion convulsions, the Czar commanded £Ti«r to 
that no person should enter his tent ; but, hap- »««^"*«- 
pily, Catharine had courage to disobey these 
orders ; she advised and persuaded him to ne- 
gociate with the grand vizir, collected what-r 
ever she could for the presents, which, accord^ 
ing to the Oriental custom, must be made be- 
fore they enter upon business, chose the envoy, 
and made the necessary dispositions. While an 
answer was expected, the generals and ministers 
declared they were of opinion, that the army 
ought rather to fis^ht their way through the 
enemy than surrender. 

Whether it proceeded from a dislike to the "jyJSen^ 
war, or from weakness, or motives of prudence^ with 
for the reproach of corruption sounds badly in XSL. 
the mouths of the Swedes, the vizir granted a 
peace, upon condition that the czair restored 
Azoph, demolished the port of Tangarok upon 
the sea of Azoph, with the fortresses which 
were built on that side, and did not disturb 
the king of Sweden, if he returned to his ow)i 
dominions. 

Charles, enraged at this new treaty, went to Phweedings 
find the grand vizir, whom he loaded with the ioLg of 
every reproach, and with his spur tore the robe Swtden. 
of that minister. He intriguea more ^hau ever 
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by his agents at Constantinople, and, though 
the vizir was disgraced, drew upon himself aa 
order to depart from Turkey ; but he treated 
the order with contempt, and, in his little 
camp at Bender, ventured to sustain a siege a- 
gainst an army, in the year 1713 ; an attempt 
which mieht be taken for an adventure of Don 
Quixote, if it were possible to call it in question. 

HcioM The loss of his dominions in Germany* was 
^". the consequence of his obstinacy. He sent or- 
"ST"™ ders constantly to Sweden to £ght, but to ^ve 

^''™"^' up nothing ; and, though his kin&ndom was 
drained both of men and money, tney durst 
not disobey him. They sacrificed and suffered 
every thin?, after the example of a hero, with 
whose unfortunate situation and patience they 
were not unacquainted. General Steenbock, 
who had vanquished the Danes after the de*- 
feat at Pultawa, gained another victory in Po- 
merania in 1712, laid Altona in ashes, but, 
however, was obli^d, very soon after, to sur- 
render himself with his small army, prisoners. 
Without dwelling upon the details, we shall 
only observe, that, in 1713, Bremen, Verden, 
Stettin, and a part of Pomerania, were in the 
hands of the enemy, and the czar had taken 

StenisiMis possession of the coast of Finland. Stanislaus, 

Tiiritey. desirous to renounce the crown of Poland, in 
order to facilitate a peace, went into Turkey, 
in hopes of prevailing with the obstinate Char- 
les, and both were prisoners with the Turks. 
Sweden could no longer resist. The czar, 
, king Augustus, the king of Denmark, and the 
elector ot Hanover, having entered into an al- 
liance, wrested from her aill the conquests for- 
merly gained by Gustavus Adolphus. 
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If Peter the Great regretted Azoph, and the iTii. 
empire of the Black Sea, which he had lost to ^^dT "^ 
the Turks hy the treaty of Falksen, he was^'gjg^*'^ 
made full amends hy his success upon the Baltic, 
whert it was of the greatest consequence to ren- 
der himself respectable. He seized the isle of 
Aland, in the neighbourhood of Sweden, where 
he rained a battle by sea over the Swedes, and 
took their admiral, Renchild, prisoner. He 
next made himself master of Finland, and, 
more than ever covered with glory, made a 
triumphal entry into Petersburg, amidst the 
monuments of nis own labours. After the ce- 
remony, he pronounced a discourse, of which 
M. de Voltaire gives the substance. 

' Is there any of you, my brethren, who DSsoonne 
thought, twenty years ago, that we should have ^^ 
fought in the Baltic on board ships constructed pJ^J|^ 
by yourselves, and that we should have acquir- buig. 
ed settlements in these countries, which we 
have conquered by our perseverance and cour- 
age ? . . . The ancient abode of the sciences has 
been placed in Greece ; they afterwards fixed 
in Italy, from whence they made their way in- 
to every country in Europe. It is now our 
turn, it you will second my views by adding 
application to obedience. Arts circulate in the 
world like the blood in the human body, and 
perhaps they will fix their empire among us, 
to return into Greece, their ancient country. I 
dare hope, that, by our labours and solid glory, 
we shall one day eclipse the most civilized na- 
tions. * This discourse is worthy of the crea-- 
tive genius who prepared so important a revo- 
lution. In saying, to return into Greece, did he 
imagine that the Kussians would one day carry 

voi^ V. j: E 
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tile arts and sciences thither ? However bold 
the predictLon, can it be taxed with bein^ ab« 
aolutely chimerical ? 
oite The Gurder of Saint Catharine was instituted 
by the czar, in honour of his spouse, whom be 
bad solemnly acknowledged ; a new proof of 
the gratitude with which he was penetrated by 
a sense of the importance of her services. 



of Sftint 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHARLES XII. RETURNS INTO HIS OWN DOMINIONS. IN- 
TRIGUES OF THE BARON D£ GORTZ. DEATH OF THE 
KING, AND REVOLUTION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF SWE- 
DEN. PEACE OF THE NORTH. 



In the battle of Bender, the Turks had spared Retonof 
Charles XII. whom they might have easily kj^of 
killed, and who killed a number of them with ^^^fSiiS!" 
his own hand. He was kept prisoner at Demo- 
tica, near Adrianople. Having lost all hope 
of arming the Ottoman empire in his favour, 
he at last desired leave to depart. The new 
grand vizir, for there was no end to the revo- 
Ritions of the seraglio, wished that he should 
fix the day of his departure. Charles, whose 
conduct was always in extremes, sent a pompous 
embassy to take leave, though he could not find 
the means for this expense but by borrowing 
money upon the most hiuniliatin^ conditions. 
After having remained above five years in 
Turkey, he set out in the beginning of October, 
1714, dismissed his Turkish escort on the fron- 
tiers, and, parting from his own people, put 
on a disguise, in which, with two officers, he 
made almost the whole tour of Germany, going 

ee2 
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post either on horseback or in carts, and never 
stopping. He arrived, the second day of No- 
vember, at Stralsund in Pomerania, a place of 
importance on the Baltic, of which the enemy 
were desirous to get possession. 

ni6w The Danes, Prussians, and Saxons, laid siege 

m to it the next year, when, as usual, he per- 

stra^nd. fQiT^ed prodigies of valour. The town was 

"*««^ bombarded, and a shell penetrating the roof of 
his house, burst near the apartment where he 
was then dictating a letter. The secretary having 
let fall his pen, Go on, said he t^oldly ; wJiat has 
the bomb to do with the letter which I am dictating? 
The enemy gave the assault at the horn-work, 
where he repulsed them twice, fighting in the 
midst of his grenadiers ; but the work being at 
last carried, be was obliged to yield to the en- 
treaties of his general officers, and retire in a 
small bark, where two of the men were killed 
by a cannon-shot from a Danish battery. Stral- 
sund yielded next day, and Wismar was reduced 
soon after ; so that Charles lost every thing he 
had in Germany. 

Neir He passed the winter in Carlscroon, without 
nST'^" having any inclination . to show himself in his 
^****^'*°^ capital, after an absence of fifteen years. Hfe 
ordered new preparations for contmuing the 
war ; the young people were enrolled, and the 
state was completely ruined, by laying on every 
imaginable impost. * The people, oppressed 
with such exactions, * says M. de Voltaire, 
* would have revolted under any other king. But 
the most wretched peasant of Sweden Icnew, 
that his master lived a harder and more frugal 
life than himself; and therefore all, without 
murmuring, submitted to those rigours which 
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the king was the first to sufier. * How great 
then must have heen their affection, if they 
had not reason to impute all their sufferings to 
him ! The kingdom was in danger, yet Charles 
attempted to take Norway from Denmark; 
and, having invaded that country with an army 
of twenty thousand men, without having pro- 
vided for their subsistence, scarcity obliged 
him immediately to return. 

In the mean time, the Baron de Gortz, a intrwnn 
native of Franconia, having become his prime tbe Baron 
minister, and governing that temper which had ^^ 
been hitherto untractable, contrived some in- 
trigues, which threatened a great revolution. 
This minister, of a vast genius, active, artful, 
insinuating, and audacious, capable of assuming 
all kinds of forms, and employing every means, 
intended tc^ conclude a peace and alliance with 
the czar, and then to destroy the other enemies 
of Sweden. He principally directed his views 
against George I., king of England, elector of 
Hanover, who had purchased JBremen and Ver- 
den, with their dependencies, from the king of 
Denmark. He not only intended to deprive 
him of those provinces, but to set the Pretender 
on the throne of England ; and Cardinal Albe- 
roni, the Spanish minister, of a character simi- 
lar to that of Gortz, entered into his vicM's. 
The czar, to whom all his conquests were to 
be abandoned likewise joined in it; and, hav- 
ing relaxed the vigour of the war, made a 
journey into France. 

Count Gyllenburg, the Swedish minister at nn. 
tbe court of London, entered into a conspiracy mioirt^ 
in favour of the Pretender, and Gortz was at the ^J^ 
same time in Holland provided with full powers 
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from his master ; but their plot was discovered 
by intercepted letters. The two ministers were 
not only seized, but interrogated ; and their 
confinement, which lasted six months, irritated 
the resentment of Charles. As soon as Gortz 
was set at liberty, he hastened to the czar, 
whose ambition he flattered with the hope of an 
establishment in Germany ; by which, having 
become a member of the empire, he might one 
day aim at the Imperial crown. Peter, at last, 
fixed upon the isle of Aland for holding a con- 
ference. 

Copper At his return into Sweden, the minister, in 
^SShL. the pressing necessities of the state, then desti- 
jJ2S?iii *^*® ^f money, gave to copper coin the value 

Sw«dn. of silver ; so that a piece ol copper of the value 
of a halfpenny, when stamped in the mint, 
became current for forty pence, '[{'his money, 
which he was obliged to increase beyond all 
bounds, because distrusts had prodigiously in- 
creased the price of every thing, was very soon 
universally decried, and excited the hatred of 
the public against him. The clergv, frcmi 
whom he exacted a tax, loudly accused him of 
atheism, and every one either cursed or dreaded 
him. Charles, perhaps from' obstinacy, only 
^ve himself up the more to his counsels, leav- 
mg the cares of government in his hands, and 
trusting the negociations with Russia entirely 
to his management. 

1718. These negociations were drawing to a con-> 

^^ elusion, when a fatal event broke all their mea- 

citMtixiL gures. The king of Sweden had repassed into 

Norway, of which he was desu'ous to make a 

conquest, that he might humble Frederic IV., 

king of Denmark, who had enriched himself 



with hid spoils. He laid siege to Fredericshall 
in the month of December, setting at defiance 
the cold, which even his sc^iers could scarcely 
endure, and was killed with a ball from a ciu*^ 
verin at the age of thirty-six. 

His French historian says, with much reason, Opinmi 
* He carried all the virtues of a hero to ibat yj^ 
excess which is as dangerous as the opposite ^J?^ 
vices. His steadiness, changing into cSbstina- 
cy, was the cause of his misfortune m the Uk- 
mine, and kept him five years in Turkey ; his 
liberality, degenerating into profusion, ruined^ 
Sweden ; his courage, carried to rashness, oc- 
easioned his death ; his justice has sometimes 
been cruel ; and, towards the' close of his life^ 
the supportmg of his authority approached to 
tyranny. His great qualities, one c^ which 
might nave^ immortalized another prince, were 
the ruin of his country. . . . Rieid to others, as 
well as to himself ; not regaraing the ease or 
the lives of his subjects, more than his own ; 
an uncommon, rather than a great man ; he 
was more an object for admiration, than to be 
hnitated. His life ought to teach kings, how 
much a happy pacific government is superior 
to so great glcH-y. * Charles XII., accordm^ to 
the same author, deserved to be the chief of- 
ficer under Peter the Great. 

Sweden undoubtedly gained by the death of ''^J®^ 
that hero, who had sacrificed her to his chime-' 
rical ideas of glory. She recovered her inva* 
luable liberty, and established a new form of 
government, which she thought proper to con- 
irm without foreseeing the abuses. This im^ 
portant revolution deserves a particular atten- 
tion. The king dying without children^ and 
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his two sisters having been married, the one to 
the duke of Holstein, whose dominions were in 
the possession of the king of Denmark, the 
other to the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; the 
crown again became elective, according to a law 
made in the year 1604, and renewed at several 
diets, which bears, that the daughter of a king or 
a prince, who is looked upon as capable qfsucceedr^ 
ing to tiie crown, ought to be in celibacy, and not 
to marry mtlumt the consent and approbation of the 
stalest^ the kingdom. Here, then, was the time 
to provide for the public weal. 
Arintrary They wcre sensible of the miseries that had 
JS^^ been produced by the excessive power given to 
Charles XI., especially under his son, who, how- 
ever, was loved and respected by the nation as 
a great man ; but tbey^ would not again expose 
themselves to the despotism of another prince. 
They said, * What would a vicious monarch 
have done, if Charles XII. made us wretched ? ' 
His sister, Ulricar-Eleanora, the wife of the 
landgrave, having been raised to the throne by 
the diet in the oeginning of the year 1719f 
yielded to the desire, or rather the will, of the 
Swedes. They thanked her for tfiejust and rea^ 
sonable dislike she testified Jbr arbitrary and abso^ 
lute power; they were determined to abolish 
that power, and they settled a plan of govern* 
ment. 
Form of ' ^^^ foUowiug was the form prescribed by 
^1^ the laws then made, or in part renewed, and to 
goTenuneat which the laudgravc, become king, Frederic I., 
by the recommendation of his wife, was obliged 
to submit. The' legislative authority rests in the 
diet. The executive power is properly in the 
senate^ composed of sixteen persons, where the 
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king presides, and has only the casting vote in 
certain cases. It is the diet which names to va^ 
cancies in the senate, by presenting three sub- 
jects for the king to choose one. As to the 
. principal employments, both civil and military, 
they were named by the senate from the king's 
recommendation. The diet to be held every 
three years in the month of January. If they 
were not assembled at the usual time, every 
thing done in the interval to be null. They 
could not declare war without the king's con* 
sent. When assembled, it can neither conclude 
peace, truce, nor alliance, without his consent. 
All laws and ordinances to be published in the 
name of the king ; but if he absents liimself, 
or delays his siraature too lon^, that of the 
senate may supply the want of his. On ascend- 
ing the throne, he takes the oath before the 
diet, and is declared an enemy of the state, and 
deprived of the throne, in case he violate the 
engagements into which they make him enter. 
Beside the deputies of the clergy, the nobles, 
and the burgesses in the national assembly, the 
peasants likewise have theirs. The commons 
choose one of that order from every district, 
and the deputy must not have belonged to any 
other order. A Swedish peasant is truly a mem- 
ber of the state ; he cannot be despised, and it 
would be dangerous to oppress him ; he knows 
and enjoys his rights. 

Some remarkable laws have sprung from this l«w« 
coastitution. They impress the minds of princes *'*»^'»"« 
with those sentiments which are most necessary «duauioii 
to be inculcated on them ; they show them that prinoM. 
they are only men, equally weak with the rest of 
the species. They watch over their education, 
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and render the effects durable. Accorditig to 
them, the princes ought Ji^quently to enter into 
the cottages of the peasants, that tiiey may see the 
situation of the poor mth ffteir cnrnt eyes. Their 
dress should be modest and their table Jrugal, thai 
they may set an example qf economy to Uieir sub^ 
jects, which is very useful in a country that is poor^ 
but free. They condemn pomp and parade as 
an abuse, by means of which the subjects con- 
tract a servile habit, and become accustomed to the 
yoke. They positively proscribe luxury as a mor-* 
tal poison in a state destitute of riches, where 
liberty is the foundation of the pubUc happi- 
ness. In a word, they seem to have cured that 
warlike people of the fatal passion for conquest; 
but their intestine <|uarrels have, in a great de- 
* gree, diminished this advantage. 
Advwtagw Sweden, with an hereditary king, seemed to 
Sweden, havc guarded against the disorders produced by 
the Section of sovereigns, the scourges that 
accompany despotism, and the inconveniences 
which spring from a minority, or the incapacity 
and vices of a monarch. Tne equipoise of the 
different powers seemed to promise a most hap- 
py government ; but that the effect might keep 
pace with appearances, it was necessary that 
the Swedes should be exempt from corruption; 
that private interest should not prevail over 
the public weal, nor the spirit of party stifle the 
voice of patriotism ; that the senate, though so 
powerful, be sufficiently moderate not to abuse 
Its authority ; and that the royal prerogative, 
which is so limited, should have at least suffi* 
cient influence to restrain faction, and to form 
a centre of union between the different powers 
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6f the state. But is it possible to hope for so 
much virtue and prudence in our days ? ^ 

When the new government was established, 
the system of the baron de Gortz fell in pieces, 
and that minister paid with his head for the bad 
counsels he had ^iven Charles XII. They were 
very sensible of tne necessity of having a peace, 
and it was concluded by difierent treaties ; first, 
with the king of En^and, as elector of Hano- 
ver, to whom they ceded the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden for a million of rixdoUars ; 
then with the king of Prussia, Frederic- Wil- 
liam, who restored Stralsund and the isle of 
Rugen, and kept Stettin and the islands of Use- 
dom and Wolun ; and, lastly, the same year, 
1720, with the king of Denmark, who kept 
that part of the duchy of Sleswick which was 
conquered from the duke of Holstein, and gave 
up Wismar, upon condition that the fortifica- 
tions should not be rebuilt. 



* The revolution which lately happened in Sweden, which was effect- 
ed by a young king, without any effusion of blood, and with the ap- 
plause of all the different orders, plainly proves, that the people were 
dissatisfied with their goremment. The voice of the nation seems not 
onlv to have confirmed the censures of the sovereign, but the hopes 
which he has given of a happier fate. The following are the most me- 
morable passages of his address to the states, the Slst August 1778 : * It 
is in this manner that liberty, the most valuable right of the human race, 
has been changed into an aristocratical despotism, in the hand of a pre- 
vailing party, who were very soon overturned by their opponents, and 
they, in their turn, were subdued by a few individuals. They trembled 

at the approach of a diet My sole purpose is to reestablish true 

liberty, which is the only means, my dear subjects, to make you truly 

happy To attain so desirable an olject, the kingdom must be 

governed by an Invariable law, whose clear and precise letter leaves no 
room for false interpretations ; which not only binds the king, but like- 
wise the states ; which can neither be abn^ted nor changed, without 
the free consent both of the king and the states ; which gives leave to a 
king, anxious for the good of his kingdom, to consult with the states, 
without their making it a reason for being alarmed or afraid ; which, in 
a word, unites the kmg and the states in the same interest, the universal 
good of their common country, ' &c. 
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The war with Russia was continued, and 
i^**^ Geor^ I. sent an English sauadron, as he had 
*!ffiJu3f promised, to the assistance of Sweden ; but this 
of squadron remained inactive, or did nothing of 
^^^' consequence. The Russians, on the contrary, 
took some Swedish frigates, and, in a descent, 
burnt forty villages. Anew negociation was open* 
ed at Nystad in J?inland, where the czar dictat* 
ed the conditions of the peace, which was con- 
cluded in 1721, when he kept the provinces 
which he had conquered, viz. Livonia, Estonia, 
Ingria, Karelia, and a part of Finland. His sub- 
jects then decreed to nim the title of Emperor; 
a title which has been acknowledged by the 
powers of Europe, but was very unnecessary 
to his glory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



D£ATH OF P£T£R THE GREAT. HIS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AND LAWS. STATE OF RUSSIA TO THE 
REIGN OF CATHARINE II. 

That conqueror and legislator, whose travels^ ww 
enterprises, and success, surpass those of Char- ^ ^^ 
lemagne, put an end to his career by an expe- P"™- 
dition into Persia. The sophy Hussein was at- 
tacked bj rebels, who surprised the town of 
Shamachie, near the Caspian, where the Rus- 
sians carried on a considerable trade. All the 
inhabitants were plundered and massacred ; and 
Peter, not bein^ able to procure satisfaction, 
carried the war into that country ; not to ag- 
grandize himself without deriving some real ad- 
vantage, but to secure the empire of the Cas- 
pian, and to bring the commerce of Persia, and 
a part of India, into Russia. In 1722 he cross- 
ed Mount Caucasus, took Darbent, and relum- 
ed in triumph to Moscow. The following year, 
the new sophy, on purpose to secure his pro- 
tection against the usurper Mahmoud, the mur- 
derer of Hussein, ceded to him three provinces. 
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which formed a great part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Medes. These provinces have been 
abandoned since that time : - an empire afaready 
too much extended must certainly suffer by be- 
ingmore enlarged. 
^» To complete Peter's happiness, an heir was 

**WM wanting to whom he mignt leave the crown. 
^**"'^ Alexis Petrowitz, whom he had by his first wife, 
died in a most tragical manner in the year 1718. 
We shall in this place take notice of some par- 
ticulars which attended the catastrophe of that 
unfortunate prince, whose trial made so much 
noise. His mother bred him up in a blind su- 
perstition, which made him detest the innova* 
tions of his father ; and some priests, who were 
equally superstitious, abused his confidence, in 
order to keep up his prejudices, to which were 
added the grossest debaucheries. He very soon 
occasioned the death of his wife, the princess of 
Brunswick, sister-in-law of the emperor Charles 
VI., who died of vexation. In one word, he 
seemed to be born to destroy all the great works 
of his father. 

Reprimandi The reprimands and threatenings of Peter 
J^ were all to no purpose. In a letter to him, he 

ofhb&tfaer. said, Do not depend upon the title of being nyonly 
son; Jbr if I do not spare my own Ufejbr the good 
of my country and the safety of my people^ haw can 
I spare you ? I would rather transmit mf domt- 
nlons to a deserving stranger^ than to a son who 
renders Jumself umvorthy. In another letter, he 
said, Correct your faults^ and render yourself 
worthy of the succession^ or turn monk. The son 
replied, that he would turn monk. The czar 
gave him six months to consider, and set out 
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with an intention of visiting !France, where he 
still hoped to procure instruction. 

On his arrival at Copenhagen, he was inform- Fiicbt 
ed that his son saw none but malecontents ; he rfAfcxis. 
therefore ordered him to come and join him. 
Alexis pretended to obey, but fled for sheU 
ter to tne court of Vienna in 1717* However, 
threatening commands, accompanied with pro- 
mises of pardon, determined him to return to 
Russia. He arrived at Moscow in 1718, when 
Peter, who had got thither before him, caused 
him to be arrested and solemnly disinherited, 
wh«i a child, lately bom of Catharine, was de- 
clared his successor. Not satisfied with this act h» 
of severity, he insisted upon Alexis being juridi- nisT 
cally examined, and commanded him, upon pain 
of aeath, to conceal nothing. He was even in-^ 
tenx)gated upon his thoughts and secret wishes* 
His confessor, whom he charged with not hav- 
ing disapproved of his wishing the death of his 
father, was put to the tortiire. Such proceed- 
ings foreboded dreadful resolutions. 

The last confession, which was signed by the ^j^^^JJj^ 
young prince, bears, *- that he was a [>igot from 
Lis earliest years ; that he had frequented the 
society of priests and monks, drank with them, 
and received from them such impressions as 
made him detest his duty, and even the person 
of his father ; that he wanted to succeed to the 
throne in any manner except that which he ought J* 

In the mean time, eight bishops, and some Beewon 
others of the clergy, who were consulted on this ^^u 
business by the czar, declared, by a writing mi- ^/^ 
der their hands, * that the absolute power esta- thecnr. 
blished in the empire of Russia is not control- 
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lable by subjects, but the whole authority is ia 
the sovereign. ' 

Coi^^- After all, a hundred and forty-four judg;es 

of tbe young having likewise acknowledged that the decision 
^^™***' of an affair of this nature depended solely up- 
on the will of the sovereign, unanimously con- 
demned the young prince to suffer death. An 
English writer says, that in the English parlia- 
ment, out of an hundred and forty-four judges^ 
not one would have pronounced the least pu- 
nishment in such a case. This must be, because 
liberty and despotism see with quite different 
eyes. According to M. de Voltaire, the czar 
might cause his son to be put to death for dis- 
obedience without consulting any person ; and 
the czarowitz had offended the whole nation, by 
endeavouring; to plunge them again into that 
state of darkness from whence they had been 
freed by his father. Does not that very trial 
prove that they were still in darkness ? 

HisTioieiit Alexis, at reading his sentence, fell into con- 
***^ vulsions, and died next day, after having beg- 
ged pardon of the czar, who granted it by a 
public declaration. The injurious reports which 
were spread, especially against the czarina on 
the subject of the death of Alexis, are refuted 
by the famous writer from whom we have ta- 
ken the particulars of this history. Peter and 
Catharine, the next year, 1719, lost that child 
for whom the throne was destined. 
The It appears evident, that the czar intended 

hTS^. that he should be succeeded by his wife, whom 
he caused to be crowned and consecrated in the 
year 1724; a ceremony unknown among the 
Russians, and calculated to make the same im- 
pression upon the minds of that people as it 



had fomierly done among us. Catharine, how- 
ever, could not procure a pardon for one of her 
ladies of the wardiohe, her fovourite, ^o had 
heen convicted of having received presents, 
which was stricdy prohibited to all persons ia 
office. The czar, provoked by her entreaties, 
carried his passion so far as to break ^ Vene- 
tian looking-glass. You see^ said he, that it 
needed butastroke qfmf hand to reduce dtat glass 
to tbedustjirom whence it was taken. Catharine 
paeififarl him by the mildness of her reply c 
Well^ Aen, you have broken fftat xvNch was the 
greatest omasnent of your palace ; do you imagine 
it is the handsomerfor what you have done t But 
all die favour she could obtain for the lady was, 
that, instead of eleven, she siiould receive only 
five strokes of the knout ; a mode of scourging 
atrocioudy cruel. 

Peter died in 1724 at the age of fifty-three, dc^ 
without having named an heir. The crown s,^S^^' 
might have descended to his daughter, Anne ^J ^^^ 
Petrowna, who was married to tne duke of 
Holstein, whom he intended to restore, or to 
his grandson Peter, the soa of the unfortunate 
Alexis ; of whose death we have already ?iven 
an account, and of his being previously disin- 
herited. Prince Mentzikow, who was always a 
friend of the empvess, prevented die opposite 
parties, by securing the treasures ana i^e> 
guards, and -gaioing some of the bishops. He 
speedily assembled the senators and general of* 
ficers ;' and a pcelate having •declared , that (he 
evening before Catfaajrine's coronation, ^le ezar 
had signified his intention that €4ie eftiould sue* 
eeed to the ccowo, idie was that same day pi^a«> 

VOL, V. r F 
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claimed, and proved the happiness of the em- 
pire, 
^BrtdiBA: jjQi iig return to the estahlishments made by 

of Peter the Great, for our age furnishes few ob- 
nJo^ jects so worthy of a rational curiosity. It was 
in 1718, at his return from France, where he 
had acquired some new ideas, that he princi- 
pally laboured to complete the reformation. A 
court of police, whicn was established at Pe* 
tersburg*, extended its cares over the provinces. 
The towns were cleared of those idle mendicants, 
who are a troublesome and pernicious nuisance; 
care was taken to provide for the education of 
youth and the support of orphans ; whatever 
was necessary to preserve cleanliness, to main- 
tain good order, and contribute to the pubhc 
good, was collected in Petersburg and Moscow; 
trades and manufactures became flourishing ; 
an utdformity of weights and measures facili- 
tated commerce ; a canal of communication 
between the Caspian Sea and the Baltic, by the 
river Wolga, was dug with equal skill and suc- 
cess. Some treaties of commerce were entered 
into even with China. Two hundred foreign 
vessels were already reckoned to come yearly to 
trade at Petersburg, which, though an inacces- 
sible mcnrass in 1702, at present contains four 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Lawi, A prince so attentive to the true interests o^ 
tfStnuSe. ^vemment could not fail to employ his cares 
m legislation ; and he published a code, taken 
in part from the laws of Sweden. He abolish- 
ed a court of the Boyards, which judged with- 
out appeal, though its members had not the 
knowfedge necessary for such an office. He 
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constituted a senate, and established regulations^ 
that justice might be administered speedily, and 
at little expense. He forbade all the ludges, 
under pain of death, to depart from the £w, 
and substitute their own opinions in its stead. 
He commanded any Boyard, declared ignomi- 
nious by the judges, to lose his rank of nobi- 
lity ; and that every private soldier should ac- 
quire the rank of a gentleman, if made an offi- 
cer. Undoubtedly his laws could not be per- 
fect ; but they ou^ht to be ^ regarded as the 
source of better which will follow. 
. In a savage country, filled with superstition, 
a reformation of the church was equally diffi- 
ipult and important. The prejudices of the 
clergy and monks, their cabals, their influence 
over the minds of the people, presented the 
greatest obstructions to tne changes which the 
czar thought necessary. He had suppressed 
the patriarchal dignity, that he might deprive 
tliat body of a too powerful chief, who made 
themselves dangerous to the state, from the 
wrong notions entertained of religion. An arcli- 
bishop of Novogorod, who had been improved 
Ji>y travelling, was very useful in secondmg the 
diesigns of the czar. A perpetual synod, con- 
sisting of twelve members, ncNuinated by the 
emperor, was instituted ; a kind of tribunal, to 
which the jurisdiction of the patriarch was al- 
lotted. Peter frequently presided there, and al- 
ways guided their decisions. 

As the monastic Ufe, in the Greek church, is 
a necessary step to the episcopate, the prohibi- 
tion to become monk, before jthe age of fifty, "^ 
was limitedi and leave was given to center the 



mooubsrr at thiHj ; but mAdkn^^ hJbotsMttf} 
and all t¥lio Wtre ia tbe service cf the pttblic^ 
werd prohibited ffmii embrtcioff that state with^ 
out express pertnissioiK Bodily labour was ^ooi-i 
meaided to tbe monks ; and 1116^ tirere likewke 
charged trith the Cara of inralid soldien and 
tbe re^Hy poor^ who ivere distributsd in cofi-> 
ventB« The nuns were likewise comnumded 
to employ themseWes in useful works« Till 
the age of fifty^ when they receiyed tbe ton^ 
sutie, they mignt, andwtre evea exhorted ta 
marry. 
'^F^ The motives alle^sd by the caar^ in big de- 
jpoa«sti« ciee for the reformation a£ the monks, are re^ 
^^"^"^markable. He goes back to the institution of 
their otder^ and takes notice of the abuses which 
had crept in from the rektxatiou of discipline^ 
^ The monks^ ' adds he ^ are become the sciubu 
dal and contempt of other religidns, and Hm 
disgrace of ours^ They are even dangerous to 
the state, since the greatest part of Uiem are 
useless idlers, drawn into the cloisteis by theif 
aversion from industry, and, as it is but too 
Well Imown, create superstitions^ schisms, and 

even disturbances While in their villages^ 

they had the threefold duty to contribute to 
the support of their iamily, to serve the ststtCi 
and tne LDrd« They no sooder become monks, 
than they foi^t what it is to want ; their pix>«. 
viuitm is always ready^ and if, by chance, they 
labour in the monastic state, it is only 6» them«> 
selves : but, say they, we pray ; ana does not 
. all the world ptay ? Saint Basil has desUt)yed 
this weak pretence. What advantage, th^i 
does society derive from monasteries? They 



in 
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pnhi(yt teply but by an old proverb, None; nei- 
ther for Goia nor men. ' * 

How greatly must such sentiments displease The 
Ticious monks ? Their libels against the czar p^^^^ 
had akeady determined him^ in 1703, to pro- <^ 
hibit them the use of pen, ink, and paper, ^io^ 
The archmandrite^ or abbot, was responsible "^ph«- 
for those to whom he allowed the use of them« 
This regulation continued in force. 
> Peter was far from dispelling the ignorance^ Aieet 
and purifying the gross manners of the Russian 
clersy ; but he boasted of having forced them 
to live in peace and obedience, while Louis 
XI V^ said ne, allowed himself to be governed 
by the clergy of France. He stopped the per* 
secution aimed against the sect ot Kazholmki ; 
the only sect known in Russia, whose heresy 
consisted in saying haUehgah only twice, and 
making the sign of the cross only with three 
fingers. The sectaries lived peaceably among 
themselves, without having any commerce with 
the others ; but, being persecuted, they carried 
their fanaticism to such a length, as to set fire 
io the house in which they were assembled, 
esteeming it their happiness* to perish in the 
flames^ for the love of Jesus Chnst. We are 
assured, that not one of these fanatics would 
change his opinion, and that a hundred thou* 
sand mmilies fled for refuge among the Tartars, 
to esci^ the tyranny of their persecutors. 
The severities were renewed after tne death of 
Peter. 



* This pitee may be seen at ftiU length tn the « Vojige de Sibcrir, * 
lor tbs MiU CSmve D'Autencfae. 
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The history of Russia, hy M. de Voltaire, 
T^ would make us conclude, at first sight, that 
'^p^ this nation is infinitely more happy, at present, 
RuMia. than it was before the reign of the czar. But 
does the fact correspond with these appearances? 
Petersburg and Moscow undoubtedly present a 
very extraordinary contrast with the ancient 
manners. There the fruits of commerce, arts, 
and learning, may be seen ; there the women, 
t ' enjoying a greater share of consideration tfaan is 
paid them m the rest of the empire, inspire the 
-^ ' men with more gentle and refined manners, and 

give to society the charms of politeness. How-, 
ever, if we may depmd upon the abb^ Chappe, 
of the Academy of Sciences, author of uie 
Voyage de Siberie^ in 1761, every thing is 
crushed under the^ iron sceptre of despotism. 
In the haikd of the czar, it was a necessary in- 
strument for the execution of his designs ; but 
it was likewise an invincible obstacle to the 
progress of the reformation, because slavery 
always degrades a people below the dignity of 
human nature, 
iiw . On the one hand, the nobility crouch and 
^j^JdJS^ groan under an oppressive yoke. They may 
■'»^^ be stript by the caprice of the sovereign, who 
can subject them to the most ignominious pu- 
nishments, and the banishment to Siberia. A 
punishment so common among them, would be 
to us worse than death. From thence such a 
spirit of fear and distrust arises, that if you ask 
the Russians, says the abb6 Chappe, any ques- 
tions, even the most indifferent to government, 
they answer, God and the empress maw, * 

* * Voyage de Sibcric, ' tom. L pu 837. 
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On the other hand, the people, who are Thepaopfe 
slaves to the nohility, being as much their pro- '**^**' 
perty as their cattle, and, in fact, treated like 
the vilest animals, languish in abject indolence 
and dreadful misery. Almost without faith, 
and without manners, they drag the chains of 
superstition. Provided tney respect the ima- 
ges, and rigorously observe Lent, they yield 
to every vice without any sense of remorse. If 
they preserve their long beards and mantles, 
notwithstanding the commands of the despot, it ' 

is evident that, in other respects, they are not 
much changed. 

The stifling baths which they take twice aTheirbatu. 
week to promote perspiration, followed by se- 
vere flagellations, after which they roll in the 
snow, are indispensable remedies for the hu- 
mours occasioned by sedentary lives in smoky 
cottages. But the venereal disease, for which 
they seek no cure, debaucheries of every kind, 
and particularly that of strong liquors, destroy 
those iron constitutions, and increase the depo- 
pulation of that vast empire. 

It is observed, in general, that the Russians Genius 
;ive no proofs of genius ; none of them have i^id 



ome lamous in science : they are only imi- . '■**?^ 

1 1 i"^ •'i. empire. 

tators m the arts ; they owe almost every thing 
to foreigners. However, if the government 

Save free scope to men's minds, iFknowledge 
id not expose to danger those people who were 
anxious to cultivate it ; if education was better 
and more easily obtained ; or if a sentiment of 
liberty excited a noble ambition; then, perhaps, 
some wonderful changes would be seen. The 
reigning empress, Catharine II., labours to 
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bring te perfeelioa the wc»4c of Peter, vhich 
he had but rougUy sketched in sevexaX esaentud 
points. That great man b not less entitled to 
glorjr, not only for having attempted what an 
mfinrior genius would have supposed impossible, 
but for bavins^ fiequ^itty succeeded, and paved 
the way for the success of other piinces, who 
may show ti^mselves worthy ot takii^ his 
place. 
Fmtm Russia had such weight, at present, in the 
^^"^ affiiirs of Europe, and acts sudi a distingnished 
part, that it is of importance to have some idea 
of her strength and resources. Accmding to 
the abb6 Chappe, whose inquiries on that sub- 
ject generally confirm the testimony of M. de 
Voltaire^ the revenues of the state are thirteen 
millions four hundred thousand roubles, about 
3,013,000/. English. In 1756 the fleet waa 
reduced to twenty *two ships of the line, six fri« 
gates, and ninety-nine galleys. The military 
establishment amounts to three hundred and 
thirty thousand men, and costs no more than tu 
bout six millions four hundred thousand roubles 
in time of peace. * The reason is, that the pro- 
vinces to which they are sent, furnish every ne« 
cessary for their sunsistence ; and 4iiat the pay 
in money is very small. A great part of these 
troops, which are called the army of ike go* 
vemmeHt^ being destined to guard the froBk- 
tiers, tbe army of the country is only about 
sixty thousand effective men, who are perfect* 
ly disciplined. But the Russians have an ex. 
oessive aversion from a military life. They 

• A rouble Ib four (bUMop Md sUiWDQD £i%luh* 
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ate represented by the abb6 Chappe» as defi- 
cient m coura^, and little to be dreaded, ex-* 
oept when defendmg themselves where there 
is no opening for flight ; and then, it is said, 
they must be killed to gain the field of battle 
from them. The population, which M. de Vol* F^puiatkMi. 
taire estimates at twenty-four millions, that 
traipeller reduces to less thaa nuieteQn» and 
alleges, that, so &x from increasing, it dimi* 
nifihes every day. Their commerce, by land, Comnerae. 
is of little unportance, but by sea it is adyan-^ 
tageoiis ; because their exports greatly exceed 
their imports* The Russians should carry it 
on themselves, and without restraint. 

The ^bb6 Chappe concludes, that the power Ertmute 
of Russia should be calculated, not from the ^^Lt of 
extent of its dominions, but in the inverse ratio ^^^^ 
of that same extent ; that she cannot send an 
army out of the empire, without even victories 
proving fatal to her ; she oudbt to transport 
the inhabitants of the north of oiberia into the 
deserts of the ^uthem part > from which, the 
sole inconvenience to be apprehended is, that 
the Tartars will learn the art of war from them. 
I own, that some of these ideas appear to me 
quite at variance with the success of the war 
against the Turks. What efforts continually 
supported! What victories! What resources! 
liet us not be too hasty in our judgment ; the 
consequoices of a glorious war are sometimes 
deplorable. 

It is something very extraordinary, that three Revoiatiow 
women should have succeeded to the throne of that^Slwrt. 
Peter the Great, and that it has acquired addi-^ ^^^ ^ 
lional lustre, notwitstanding the revolutions in 

VOL. V. G G 
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the palace. Catharine the First died in 1727* 
Peter II., the son of the unfortunate Alexis, 
reigned till 17dO. Anne, duchess dowager of 
Courland, daughtier of the eldest brother of 
Peter I., succeeded to him by a court intrigue; 
and her favourite Byron governed, like a ty- 
rant. After the death of Anne, in 1740, Iwan, 
or John III., son of her niece, the princess of 
Brunswick, was acknowled^d. The mother 
of the young emperor seized the regency ; but 
XiCStoc, a foreig^ surgeon, formed a conspiracy 
in &vour of MizabeUi, the dai^hter of Peter 
the Great, and succeeded. Iwan and the re- 
gent were imprisoned for life in 1741. It is 
well known that Elizabeth signalized her cle- 
mency, by promising that no capital punish, 
ment should be inflicted during her reign, and 
substituting public labours, which mi^t use* 
fully suppfy the place of that punishment; 
which has rarely been productive of good ef- 
fects. Great licentiousness prevailed in the em- 
pire ; but that reign has been signalized by con- 
quests gained over the king of Prussia, during 
tne war of 1756. 
Peter m. £lizabe};h died in 1762 ; and young Peter, 
duke of Holstein, her nephew, who hlul been 
declared gpuid duke of Russia, quietly sup- 
ceeded. Though he at first gained the hearts 
of the nobility, by an e^^cellent ordinance whidb 
gave them their liberty, his conduct very soon 
rendered him contemptible and odious. The 
cleigy, whose revenues he wanted to add to the 
crown, chiefly hated him as an enemy of the 
church ; and a sudden revolution placed upon 
the throne his wife the princess of Anhalt- 
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Zerbst, from whom he had been some time se- 
parated. This is Catharine IL, whose know- CaHurine 
ledg^ and abilities carry the glory of Russia to '^ 
the greatest height. If the code which she has 
announced is w.ell executed, she may be classed 
with the first legislators. 

Till the present time, the revolutions of that M«of d»t 
court have resembled those of the seraglio pf ^ the ragn 
Constantinople ; and the reason is plQ.in» Th^ ,(>thLiiie 
more the sovereimi is despotic, the more must ^ 
intrigue and vimence prevail in the palace. 
Almost all those who have acted conspicuous 

Krts in Russia, such as Mentzikow, Byron, 
unich, Osterman, Lestoc and others^ have^ 
in their turns, been precipitated from the 
summit of fortune into the greatest misery. 
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